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From  Mazzini  to  Croce 

BY  COUNT  CARLO  SFORZA 

Hitler  lies — and  with  him  his  Gauleiter  Mussolini — ^when  they 
speak  of  a  “new  Order”  and  of  a  “new  Europe.”  The  two  fellows 
lack  imagination.  When  they  are  not  better  advised  by  some  Ger¬ 
mans  of  Jewish  origin,  they  draw  their  “ideas”  from  the  arsenal  of  the 
stuffiest  past:  Hitler  with  his  slogan  of  the  “pure  race”  (which  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  order  to  fight  the  inborn  inferiority  complex  of  his  Germans) ; 
and  Mussolini  with  his  zoological  references  to  “Roman  eagles”  and 
“Venice  lions” — as  if  the  millenary  vitality  of  the  Italians  needed  such 
antiquated  catchwords. 

When  the  two  accomplices  try  to  invent  something  new  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Europe,  they  find  nothing  more  serious  than  to  unbury  from 
the  dark  past  of  the  eleventh  century  a  “kingdom  of  Croatia”  which 
would  be  comical  if  the  hands  of  its  Gauleiter,  Pavelich,  were  not  stained 
with  the  blood  of  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia — a  murder  prepared 
by  Pavelich  under  Fascist  supervision,  in  a  hidden  Fascist  Italian  camp; 
a  murder  let  us  add,  lest  we  forget — where  the  French  tribimals'  refused 
to  prosecute  its  fascist  accomplices  out  of  admiration  and  servility  of  the 

^  The  murder  of  the  Yugoslav  king — victim  of  a  stupid  and  intolerable  dictatorship  which 
he  had  established  from  Belgrade  espeaally  against  his  Croat  subjects — took  place  in  Miuseilles; 
that  is  why  the  murderers  and  their  accomplices  were  judged  (or  saved)  by  the  Cour  d’ Assises 
of  Aix.  in  Provence. 
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French  reactionary  caste  toward  Mussolini,  with  only  one  result:  to  in¬ 
crease,  if  possible,  the  contempt  of  fascist  Italy  for  anything  French. 
Political  cowardice  is  never  a  good  investment. 

On  Hitler’s  order  to  advertise  their  “new  Europe,”  Mussolini  has 
been,  recently,  impudent  or  ignorant  enough  to  quote  Mazzini  as  the 
greatest  forerunner  of  the  new  Nazi  slogan.  Poor  Mussolini  must  be 
forgiven.  He  belongs  to  the  wide  category  of  low  politicians  who  have 
got  only  from  newspapers  what  they  think  to  be  their  humanistic  “cul¬ 
ture.”  Mussolini  has  never  read  Dante  or  Machiavelli  or  Vico  or  Leo¬ 
pardi  or  Manzoni.  In  reality  he  knows  of  the  intellectual  traditions  of 
Italy  just  as  much  as  a  New  York  Tammany  boss  knows  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson.  (We  have  there,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain  felt  so  cordially  at  home  when  speaking  with  his  friend  Musso¬ 
lini). 

Mazzini,  the  prophet  of  Italian  liberty  and  independence,  said  in  his 
works  just  the  contrary  of  all  Hitler  and  his  vassals  stand  for.  May  I  open 
a  little  book  on  Mazzini  which  I  wrote  and  prepared  when  I  was  still 
in  Italy — leading  in  a  Senate  still  partially  free,  then,  the  struggle  against 
Fascism — a  book  where  I  assembled  Mazzini’s  essential  thoughts  on  the 
organization  of  Europe?  (This  book  is  now  strictly  forbidden  in  Italy, 
I  do  not  know  whether  out  of  hatred  for  the  name  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  Liberty  or  out  of  hatred  for  my  own  name,  which  would  certainly  be 
most  honorable  for  me).  These  are  the  thoughts  of  the  Italian  writer 
whom  Hitler’s  Roman  Gauleiter  dares  to  misquote: 

**The  era  that  is  now  dawning  will  have  the  task  of  organizing 
a  Europe  of  free  peoples,  independent  as  regards  their  domestic  func¬ 
tioning,  mutually  associated  with  one  another  as  regards  their  common 
outlook,  and  the  motto  will  be:  Liberty,  Equality,  Humanity. 

“In  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Poland,  in  France,  everywhere,  indeed,  the 
true  original  nature  of  the  revolutionary  movements  has  been  altered  by 
men,  unfortunately  influential,  but  grasping  and  ambitious,  who  have 
regarded  the  uprising  of  the  people  as  an  opportunity  for  power  or  pro¬ 
fit;  or  by  weak  men,  trembling  at  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise,  who  have  sacrificed  the  logic  of  the  insurrection  to  their  own 
fears. 

“Everywhere  have  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  caused  the  revolu¬ 
tions  to  deviate  from  their  true  aims;  the  idea  of  a  caste  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  popular  emancipation  of  all  by  all. 
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“The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
formula.” 

And  again: 

“Anyone  familiar  with  any  part  of  my  writings  will  surely  not  accuse 
me  of  irreverence  toward  genius,  or  of  sharing  in  an  anarchical  tend¬ 
ency  that  is  so  conspicuous  today,  and  which  thwarts  many  a  noble 
endeavor  by  inclining  insignificant  individuals  to  hold  aloof  from  any 
activity  that  implies  orderliness,  subordination  and  discipline.  I  respect 
authority  and  I  am  conscious  of  all  the  holiness  that  lies  in  obedience 
to  a  leader.  However,  authority  resides  in  God,  in  his  law,  in  the  truth. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  bids  me  follow  him  and  says  ‘Authority  lives  in 
my  person,*  I  have  the  duty  and  the  right  to  investigate  and  see  whether 
virtue,  the  moral  law,  the  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  are  in  fact  alive  in 
his  person,  just  whither  he  intends  to  lead  me,  and  whether,  finally,  the 
sum  of  forces  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  apply  to  the  achievement  of  the 
given  purpose  is  larger  or  smaller  than  the  resources  possessed  by  some 
other  individual. 

“But  should  we  fall  on  our  faces  before  authority,  as  savages  prostrate 
themselves  before  a  flash  of  lightning?  Attila  would  kill  the  conscience 
of  the  human  race! 

“Genius  is  not  authority.  It  is  the  tool  of  authority.  Authority  is 
virtue  illuminated  by  genius.  By  the  law  of  God,  given  by  Him  to  hu¬ 
manity,  all  men  are  free,  are  brothers,  are  equals. 

“Liberty  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  exercise  his  faculties,  without 
impediment  or  restraint,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  special  mission 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  means  most  conducive  to  its  accomplishment. 

“All  unjust  rule,  all  violence,  every  selfish  act  exercised  to  the  injury 
of  a  people,  is  a  violation  of  the  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  of  all 
peoples.  All  the  peoples  should  aid  and  assist  each  other  in  putting  an 
end  to  it.** 

Was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  to  quote  Mazzini  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Hitlerian  “New  Europe**  one  needs  the  impudence  or  the  ignorance 
of  a  Mussolini? 

In  another  passage  Mazzini  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  speaking 
for  the  Nazis,  some  seventy  years  before  their  arrival  in  power: 

“To  you  German  Nationalists  I  have  this  to  say: 

“Conquest  by  might  does  not  make  right,  nor  treaties,  either,  when 
they  are  made  in  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals.  Humanity  knows  only 
one  principle  of  right:  the  good  and  the  just. 
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“Do  not  justify  oppression  by  making  the  people  its  sponsor !  Do  not 
shoulder  arms  for  foreign  offices  that  date  from  the  Middle  Ages!  ‘Be 
Germans’  is  what  you  say  to  your  people.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  that 
expression?  Of  what  Germany  are  you  thinking?  Of  the  Germany  that 
oppresses  in  the  name  of  violence,  or  of  the  Germany  that  blesses  in  the 
name  of  civilization? 

“I  am  a  foreigner,  but  I  know  a  Germany  before  which  I  bow.  It  is  the 
Germany  of  the  Reformation  that  said  to  the  world:  “The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  must  have  some  counterpart  on  earth.* 

“You  are  evidently  not  Germans  save  in  the  purely  material  sense 
of  the  term.  I  am  an  Italian,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  European, 
I  love  my  country  because  I  love  the  concept  of  country.  I  want  rights  for 
the  Italians  because  I  believe  in  rights  for  all. 

“The  nation  must  stand  toward  all  humanity  as  the  family  stands  to¬ 
ward  country.  If  a  nation  oppresses  others,  it  loses  its  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation — it  digs  its  own  grave. 

“You  imagine  that  you  are  helping  your  German  fatherland.  No  one 
can  ever  do  good  to  a  country,  gentlemen,  by  asking  it  to  dishonor  itself. 
There  is  a  law  of  retribution  in  this  world,  a  law  stronger  than  all  the 
sophistries  of  a  materialistic  selfishness.  That  law  reads:  Oppression  is 
suicide.” 

Mazzini’s  motto,  during  his  long  life,  was  the  motto  he  wrote  for  his 
Giovine  Italia:  “Pensiero  e  Azione” — ^Thought  and  Action.  His  life, 
indeed,  is  the  marvelously  rich  life  of  a  philosopher  and  an  artist,  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  soldier,  a  conspirator  and  a  martyr. 

Another  great  Italian,  a  living  one,  Benedetto  Croce,  never  went  out 
of  the  intellectual  sphere — except  when  he  consented  to  become  Minister 
for  Education  in  the  same  Cabinet  where  I  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  And  such  a  joy,  but  also — ^why  should  I  not  confess  it? — such 
a  surprise  it  was  for  me  to  discover  that  for  each  important  decision 
(a  policy  of  close  friendship  toward  our  Yugoslav  neighbors,  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia,  collaboration  with  the  Arab  world,  help  to  Kcmal 
Pasha  for  the  building  up  of  a  renovated  Turkey,  etc.),  my  philosophic 
colleague  understood  my  reasons  at  once,  and  warmly  supported  me 
while  shrewd  politicians  hesitated. . . . 

Today,  with  his  new  book  History  as  the  Story  of  Liberty ^  just  out 
in  London  and  New  York,  Croce’s  Thought  becomes  again  Action. 
We  feel  today  even  better  than  years  ago  that  Croce  is  the  child  of 
the  heroic  Italy  of  the  Risorgimento,  in  which  the  ardor  of  prophets 
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like  Mazzini,  the  labor  of  statesmen  like  Cavour,  the  valor  of  soldiers 
like  Garibaldi,  were  linked  together  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
Tedeschi,  from  Bourbons,  from  priest-kings.  In  the  intellectual  wilder¬ 
ness  created  by  the  Fascist  bestiality,  Croce  still  proclaims  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  his  youth.  Some  “appeasers,”  out  of  Italy,  have  tried  to 
find  reasons  for  timid  complimentary  remarks  about  Fascism,  since — 
they  pointed  out — Croce  lives  in  Fascist  Italy  but  still  is  allowed  to 
write  powerful  books  in  defense  of  Liberty.  It  is  not  so.  Fascism  knows 
well  that  Croce’s  books  are  not  easy  reading,  that  all  those  who  read 
him  are  already  enemies  of  the  Mussolini  machine,  and  that  to  forbid 
the  sending  of  a  manuscript  of  Croce’s  to  London  and  New  York  might 
mean  a  certain  amount  of  risk  of  an  international  scandal,  without  any 
practical  advantage.  To  us  Italians  it  is  already  shameful  enough  to  know 
that  Croce’s  books  are  no  longer  kept  in  the  public  libraries  and  that  the 
circulation  of  his  review  Critica  is  forbidden  in  all  the  schools  of  Italy, 
although  it  is  concerned  only  with  philosophical  and  literary  studies. 

What  is  Croce’s  message  in  his  new  book  ? 

According  to  Croce,  the  spiritual  thread  that  is  to  make  the  unity  of 
history  is  not  to  be  sought  along  the  line  of  economic  betterment  or  class 
regeneration.  The  adoration  of  the  State — Croce  says — “is  nothing  more 
than  a  base  affection,  not  of  citizens  but  of  liveried  servants  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  for  might  as  such  which  is  vainly  adorned  with  sacred  and  moral 
emblems”;  while  race  prejudice  is  an  evil  thing  which  it  is  the  moral 
man’s  duty  always  to  defy,  “to  fight  it  incessantly  and  continually  re¬ 
establish  the  consciousness  of  a  single  humanity,  which  the  division  into 
races,  transmuted  from  classificatory  into  real,  disturbs,  and  if  it  could, 
would  destroy.” 

Croce  asserts  in  his  new  book  that  the  subject-matter  of  history  is  the 
story  of  Liberty,  one,  indivisible  and  immortal. 

“Genuine  historiography — he  writes — ^has  not  its  basis  in  particular 
and  transient  institutions,  but  in  the  idea  of  liberty  which  would  not  be 
either  universal  or  an  idea  unless  so  long  as  the  world  and  history  go  on 
it  operates  in  every  epoch  and  in  every  section  of  history,  now  in  one 
guise  and  now  in  another,  among  now  greater  and  now  lesser  difficulties, 
at  times  as  the  lawgiver  and  the  governor,  at  times  as  opposition  and  re¬ 
bellion;  just  as  breathing  goes  on  so  long  as  there  is  life,  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors,  on  the  plains  and  in  the  hills,  painfully  or  in  deep  wholesome 
draughts.” 

With  this  conception  of  the  motive  of  the  historic  quest,  it  is  now 
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apparent  that  history  will  be  occupied  in  following  a  current  that  some¬ 
times  runs  calmly  on  the  surface  of  events,  and  sometimes  plunges  under 
ground.  But  whether  Liberty  flourishes  or  Tyranny  rules,  the  thing 
studied  by  history  is  always  present:  for  wherever  men  conceive  the  idea 
of  freedom  and  strive  after  it,  there  is  history;  and  it  is  upon  these  men 
that  the  historian  must  concentrate  his  attention.  In  this  sense  history 
is  the  story  of  human  progress;  in  this  sense  history  is  never  concerned 
with  decadence — but  only  with  those  elements  in  every  age  which,  even 
in  the  midst  of  decay,  are  generating  the  life  of  the  future. 

When  Croce  writes  that  “there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  decadence 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  the  formation  and  the  preparation  of  a 
new  life,”  he  gives  us  the  key  to  a  psychological  mystery  in  those  of  us 
who  have  always  refused  any  compromise  with  Fascism,  and  gladly 
accepted  all  its  persecutions:  Why  a  sort  of  personal  exultation  never 
quits  us  in  spite  of  exile,  of  prison,  of  confiscation  ? 

Because — Croce  answers — this  struggle  “has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
vulgar  search  for  happiness;  so  little  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  define 
progress,  if  we  wish,  as  an  ever  higher  and  more  complex  form  of  human 
suffering.” 

Contrary  to  Hegel,  Croce  maintains  that  “liberty  is  the  eternal  crea¬ 
tor  of  history  and  itself  the  subject  of  every  history,  so  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  forever  incomplete.”  Progress  does  not  mean  that  each  age 
has  advanced  in  liberty  beyond  previous  ages;  but  that  Liberty  is  present 
in  every  age — either  as  an  acquired  fact  or  as  an  aspiration.  Therefore 
it  is  liberty  that  generates  history.  “This  knowledge  is  life  and  life  invites 
to  life.” 

It  is  a  blessing  in  the  present  tragic  condition  of  the  world  that  a  great 
Italian  thinker  loving  liberty  and  living  himself  imder  its  negation  can 
still  express  himself  with  such  a  serene  faith  in  “the  infinite  progress  of 
the  infinite  spirit,  which  perpetually  generates  new  contrasts,  and  perpet¬ 
ually  *ises  superior  to  them.” 

Croce’s  book  on  Liberty  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  read.  But  those  who 
will  meditate  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  will  get  a  marvelous  lesson 
of  hope  and  faith.  Yes,  sometimes  history  will  tmn  its  beams  upon  the 
Athenian  hoplites  marching  home  triumphant  from  Marathon;  and 
sometimes  upon  some  martyrs  to  truth  dying  in  their  dungeons,  or  upon 
some  martyrs  of  Liberty  and  of  social  justice  like  Matteotti — killed  in 
Italy  by  the  Fascists  in  June,  1924 — or  like  Dormoy — killed  by  the  French 
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reactionaries,  masters  of  the  Vichy  regime,  in  July,  1941.  But  wherever 
the  spirit  of  liberty  is,  there — ^and  only  there — is  history. 

Set  against  that  grand  conception  of  history,  even  the  most  brutal 
conquerors,  from  Attila  to  Hitler,  become  bloody  but  sterile  interrup¬ 
tions  of  the  course  of  humanity. 

Mussolini  trembles  in  his  Roman  palace.  Hitler  foams  with  rage  in 
his  Berchtesgaden ;  Benedetto  Croce  smiles  with  serene  faith  in  his  lonely 
Naples  house — sure  as  he  is  of  the  future  of  Italy,  of  Europe,  of  the  world. 
— Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


Heinrich  Mann 

BY  RUDOLF  KAYSER 

I 

Thomas  Mann  calls  himself  a  “real  child  of  the  19th  century;” 
Heinrich  Mann  could  be  called  a  real  child  of  the  18th,  the 
century  which  gave  birth  to  European  liberalism  and  faith  in 
humanity.  Not  only  does  he  belong  to  western  liberalism  by  virtue  of 
his  political  opinions  and  his  great  love  for  democracy  and  freedom, 
but  also  in  general  by  his  conception  of  the  significance  of  culture, 
the  intimate  connection  between  art  and  society,  and  the  critical  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  writer.  For  him  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  18th 
century:  “A  spirit,  a  sword  and  the  stormy  recast  of  society.”  And  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann’s  writings  arc  indeed  critical,  political,  and  social,  too. 

Like  Thomas,  Heinrich  Mann  has  never  been  a  follower  of  extreme 
naturalism.  Both  keep  their  distance  from  reality  and  neither  is  satisfied 
with  a  purely  materialistic  reproduction  of  every-day  life.  Thomas  Mann 
is  saved  from  extreme  objectivism  by  the  best  German  tradition  which 
goes  back  to  Goethe,  and  lays  more  stress  on  the  inner  world  of  man 
than  on  the  outer  world  of  facts  and  events.  Heinrich  Mann,  however,  is 
kept  from  being  too  naturalistic  by  his  glowing  phantasy  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  adventures  of  life  in  passionate  and  colorful  pictures.  Both 
brothers  arc  restless  searchers,  lovers  of  discoveries  and  adventures  in  all 
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the  spacious  fields  of  soul  and  life  which  exist  outside  of  the  world  of 
facts. 

If  the  social  world  becomes  the  object  of  their  narrations,  both 
brothers  reserve  the  right  of  a  subjective  attitude,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Mann,  is  mildly  ironical,  in  the  case  of  Heinrich  Mann,  more 
aggressive  and  full  of  fight.  Heinrich  also  looks  into  the  society  of  his 
epoch  from  an  artistic  angle;  and  for  the  artist  nobility  and  beauty  are 
demands  made  by  art  as  well  as  by  humanity.  But  his  love  for  form, 
the  stirring  music  of  his  diction,  which  since  Nietzsche  has  been  un« 
equalled  in  German  prose,  the  storms  of  passion  and  struggle  never 
make  the  poet  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  human  fate  and  with  the 
highest  aims  and  demands  of  life.  “Is  not  everything  clay  wherein  we 
playfully  search  for  gods?”  he  asks  in  one  of  his  earlier  stories.  This 
searching  for  gods  is  always  the  ultimate  meaning  of  all  art. 

Heinrich  Mann’s  first  social  novel,  FooVs  Paradise  (1900),  carries 
the  satiric  sub-title,  “A  novel  among  refined  people.”  This  is  an  ironic 
and  spitefully  exaggerated  picture  of  the  manners  of  Berlin  society  of 
the  day.  More  important  and  more  productive  than  the  social  criticism 
of  his  northern  homeland  became  the  awakening  of  the  poet’s  southern 
soul,  the  surrender  to  landscape,  history,  men  and  passions  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  world,  that  eternal  dream  of  romantic  longing  which  has 
been  dreamed  at  all  times  by  German  poets  and  artists  in  Italy. 

In  their  youth,  the  brothers  Mann  had  for  some  time  lived  together 
in  Rome,  where  they  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
Renaissance.  Heinrich  saw  the  south  as  a  variety  of  colors  and  wild  pas¬ 
sions  as  D’Annunzio  had  seen  it.  And  he  saw  the  Italian  Renaissance 
with  Nietzsche’s  eyes:  as  the  age  of  the  tragic  men  of  action,  the  men  of 
virtu,  the  superior  masters  and  molders  of  their  lives.  It  is  German 
romanticism  that  dreams  of  its  antithesis.  In  the  trilogy.  The  Goddesses 
or  the  Three  Novels  of  the  Duchess  of  Assy  (1903),  he  has  projected 
this  vision  of  the  Renaissance  into  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  much 
as  did  Stendhal’s  great  novels  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Violante, 
Duchess  of  Assy,  of  Normannic  blood,  governs  life  in  all  forms  of  a 
woman’s  existence:  Diana,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  adventuress,  ruler,  and 
mistress,  a  woman  with  all  the  passions  of  the  southern  race:  always  in 
action,  always  excited,  always  commanding,  at  the  same  time  courtesan 
and  princess. 

Another  south,  more  quiet  and  peaceful,  more  bourgeois  and  demo¬ 
cratic,  is  described  in  the  novel  The  Small  Town  (1909).  Instead  of  high 
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politics  and  Renaissance  personalities  we  now  meet  the  average  man  of 
a  modern  small  Italian  city.  A  company  of  actors  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  look  from  their  imiform  every-day  life  into  a  romantic  imaginary 
world  and  awakens  strange  desires  and  passions  in  them;  and  yet  they 
do  not  force  the  door  of  their  narrow-minded  existence. 

II 

In  Germany,  society  is  more  distracted  and  full  of  contrasts  than  in 
Italy.  Thomas  Mann  perceives  that  uneasiness  in  individuals,  decadent 
natures,  children  of  a  dying  epoch;  whereas  Heinrich  perceives  this 
uneasiness  in  the  whole  of  European  society  which,  in  his  opinion,  is 
morbid  and  on  the  decline.  The  northern  origin  of  their  father,  the 
southern  origin  of  their  mother,  provide  for  both  poet-brothers  a  life 
“Between  the  Races”  (the  title  of  an  early  novel,  1907,  by  Heinrich 
Mann).  The  satire  of  the  teacher  “Professor  Unrat”  was  the  overture 
to  Heinrich  Mann’s  new  criticism  of  society.  Shortly  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  great  war,  he  wrote  the  bitter  satire  on  the  German  burgher 
during  the  epoch  of  Wilhelm  II,  The  Subject,  a  novel,  which  did  not 
appear  till  after  the  foimdation  of  the  German  Republic  (1919).  This 
work  was  followed  by  one  on  the  proletariat.  The  Poor,  and  by  another 
on  the  political  leaders.  The  Head,  which,  together,  were  to  give  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  period,  and  of  a  society,  strong  and  powerful  on  the 
outside,  but  sick  and  hopeless  within.  With  this  great  task,  Mann  re¬ 
newed  that  glorious  tradition  of  describing  and  interpreting  whole 
epochs,  a  tradition  created  by  Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Zola.  He  unites  the 
intellectuality  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  historical  and  social 
trends  of  the  nineteenth.  At  the  same  time,  he  opposes  the  reigning 
classes. 

Heinrich  Mann  followed  the  development  of  the  German  Republic 
with  love  and  sorrow.  The  Republic  gave  him  fame  and  also  visible 
honors  when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Department  of  Poetry  of  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Arts.  Above  all,  he  became  a  venerated  leader 
of  the  young  generation  which  followed  him  in  his  ideas  of  beauty  and 
democracy. 

He  always  kept  his  position  as  a  penetrating  observer  of  contemporary 
events  in  Germany  and  Europe.  Europe,  which  for  most  people  is  only 
a  geographical  conception,  means  for  him  the  great  and  comprehensive 
task  of  the  “good  European.”  As  this  ideal  waned  and  the  digressions 
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of  nationalism  became  more  passionate,  he  kept  repeating  his  warnings 
and  admonitions.  He  asks  for  the  "‘dictatorship  of  reason”  to  obviate 
the  dictatorship  of  force.  Soon  after  the  great  war  is  ended,  he  demands 
agreement  and  friendship  between  France  and  Germany,  because  the 
European  idea  can  be  saved  only  in  this  way.  Europe  as  an  empire  above 
the  empires,  Europe  as  the  religion  of  the  future:  that  is  Heinrich  Mann’s 
imperturbable  faith.  We  may  call  this  faith  in  the  revival  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  spirit  a  utopian  idea  without  any  practical  value;  in  any  event,  this 
faith  is  pure  and  honest  and  was  born  in  an  hour  of  distress.  Shortly 
before  the  free  spirit  was  abolished  in  Germany,  Heinrich  Mann  pub¬ 
lished  his  manifesto  Avowal  of  the  Super-National.  He  notices  that  clear, 
cool  and  reasonable  thinking  is  dednoned  in  the  painful  disturbances 
of  our  epoch,  but  it  cannot  disappear  forever.  “The  epoch  of  irrational¬ 
ism  will  be  ended  about  1940.  Reason  may  prepare  itself  to  re-enter.” 
Then  the  word  “Freedom,”  reviled  by  all  extremists,  will  regain  its 
significance.  “If  Freedom  is  no  delusion,  it  means  the  fervid  claim  to 
obey  nobody  else  but  reason.” 


Ill 

The  year  1933  brought  another,  the  opposite  decision  for  Germany: 
dictatorship  by  violence.  Heinrich  Mann  was  forced  to  leave  his  home 
land  and  look  for  a  new  one  in  France.  In  exile,  the  only  thing  he  could 
hope  for  and  expect,  was  this:  to  work  and  not  to  lose  courage.  The 
dream  of  a  unified,  free,  humanitarian  Europe  is  destroyed.  In  the  future, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  know  our  own  position  clearly  and  to  act  accor¬ 
dingly.  For  Heinrich  Mann  the  same  question  arose  as  for  Emile  2^1a 
in  his  English  exile;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  not  the  time 
for  pussy-footing,  that  one  had  to  take  a  firm  stand.  Hence  he  left  the 
country  and  left  those  behind  whom  he  had  considered  his  own  kind. 

The  two  brothers  Mann  became  fighters  for  the  eternal  things  in  our 
time  by  the  most  monumental  works  they  have  produced:  Thomas 
wrote  his  Joseph  story,  the  epic  of  the  mythic,  religious  man,  Heinrich 
his  Henri  IV,  the  epic  of  the  great  humanistic  ruler.  From  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  French  history  and  from  the  impressions  the  country  made  on 
him,  there  arose  before  the  poet,  the  figure  of  a  great  sovereign,  a  king 
who  became  popular  as  no  other  sovereign  has  ever  been  in  France. 
In  Henri  IV’s  personality  all  the  great  tendencies  of  the  16th  century 
are  realized:  national  unification  and  social  practice,  humanism  and 
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prosperity,  sanguinary  wars  and  stabilization  of  peace.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  established  religious  tolerance  and  equal  rights  for  both  creeds. 
The  rise  of  a  new  France,  a  new  epoch  of  humanity — that  is  the  epoch 
of  Henri  IV. 

In  the  story  of  this  royal  life  Heinrich  Mann  found  an  object  fit  to 
express  his  poetical  intentions  as  well  as  his  political  idealism.  “The 
genius  of  humanity  is  the  right  point  of  view  of  history,”  says  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  Heinrich  Mann  also  entered  upon  his  task  from 
this  point  of  view.  In  this  work  are  united  all  the  splendour  of  his  diction, 
the  richness  of  his  imagination,  but  also  the  reality  of  life  and  an  imper¬ 
turbable  faith  in  the  power  of  ideas.  The  synthesis  of  beauty  and  reality 
is  carried  out,  and  history  and  the  present  join  hands. — Hunter  College, 
New  YorJ(  City, 


A  Note  on  Mikhail  Sholokhov 

BY  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

The  completion  of  Sholokhov’s  Quiet  Don^  is  a  pleasant  event.  Not 
only  because  it  signifies  a  fine  literary  achievement,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  relieves  both  the  author  and  his  readers  from  too  long 
a  suspense.  It  is  not  healthful  for  a  creative  mind  to  be  burdened  for  four¬ 
teen  years  with  one  gnawing  subject,  especially  for  a  young  writer  living 
in  a  land  of  swiftly  welling  and  changing  actuality.  Nor  docs  a  reader, 
like  myself,  relish  the  drawn-out  agony  of  following  the  fortunes  of  a 
group  of  characters  for  over  a  decade,  with  long  intervals  between  vol¬ 
umes  and  instalments  in  Soviet  periodicals.  Readers  and  critics  were 
becoming  impatient,  anxious,  if  not  panicky,  about  the  possible  ending 
of  the  novel,  suspecting  at  times  the  author’s  own  bewilderment  and 
inability  to  bring  his  main  character  to  an  inevitable  conclusion.  Whether 
it  will  be  accepted  as  such,  or  rejected  as  disappointingly  forced,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  now  available,  and  we  greet  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

^  In  English  the  novel  has  appeared  in  two  volumes:  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,  755  pages, 
1934;  and  The  Don  Flows  Home  to  the  Sea,  778  pages,  1941.  Translated  by  Stephen  Garry. 
Knopf.  Also  in  a  uniform  two  volume  set  $6.00. 
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Now  that  the  novel  is  completed,  we  may  fully  realize  the  difficulties 
faced  by  Sholokhov.  Himself  a  young  (he  was  born  in  1905)  active  com¬ 
munist,  he  found  it  impossible  to  finish  the  story  in  a  “popular”  way,  by 
crowning  the  hero,  Gregor  Melekhov,  with  the  laurels  of  a  bolshevik 
fighter,  and  thus  winning  the  plaudits  of  the  rank  and  file  Party  readers. 
For  a  while  that  seemed  to  be  the  “logical”  end.  In  the  last  part  but  one 
we  learn,  rather  indirectly,  that  after  years  of  fighting  in  the  civil  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Whites,  Gregor  joined  the  Reds,  and  as  commander 
of  a  cavalry  squadron  won  the  approval  of  the  celebrated  General  Bu¬ 
denny.  What  a  tempting  moment  to  end  the  long  novel !  Gregor  might 
have  been  expected  to  wind  up  thus  his  tortuous  Odyssey,  for  we  are 
made  aware  of  his  growing  disgust  with  the  White  snobs  ready  to  sell 
their  country  and  people  to  the  highest  foreign  bidder,  for  the  promised 
restoration  of  their  privileges.  Through  the  eyes  of  Gregor  we  are  made 
to  see  the  inevitable  turn  of  men  like  him,  children  of  the  soil,  in  the 
direction  of  their  champions,  and  away  from  their  enemies.  Socially 
such  a  happy  ending  would  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  actual  course 
of  events. 

The  artist  in  Sholokhov  is  shown  by  his  resistance  to  the  temptation 
of  ending  on  a  note  that  would  flatter  his  own  as  well  as  his  readers’ 
sentiment.  We  have  all  come  to  love  Gregor  and  to  share  in  his  physical 
and  mental  vicissitudes.  He  chose  the  more  difficult  road,  the  tragic  road. 
In  the  concluding  part  of  the  novel  we  find  a  devastated  Gregor,  demo¬ 
bilized  from  the  Red  army,  mistrusted,  isolated,  forced  to  join  a  band 
of  disgruntled  Cossacks,  finally  abandoning  it  and  returning  to  his  vil¬ 
lage  with  the  intention  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  Soviet  authorities. 
This  was  a  more  difficult  road  to  take,  but  also  a  truer  road,  both  socially 
and  insofar  as  Gregor’s  individuality  was  concerned.  Sholokhov’s  novel 
is  a  remarkable  portrayal  of  individual  Cossacks  in  their  reactions  to 
historical  events  and  to  ordinary  occurrences  and  irritants.  But  it  is  even 
more  remarkable — because  unprecedented — as  the  first  portrayal  of  the 
Cossacks  as  a  social  group,  performed  with  fine  analysis  by  an  authentic 
Cossack.  Quiet  Don  uncovers  the  very  essence  of  Cossackdom,  with  all 
its  traditional  distinctness  from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  people,  with  its 
contempt  for  non-Cossacks,  for  wretched  muzhiks,  with  its  complex 
inner  contradictions — economic  and  political.  Gregor  Melekhov  is  not 
only  a  complexly  thinking  and  feeling  individual,  capable  of  rebelling 
against  conventions  and  acting  upon  impulse,  even  at  the  risk  of  con¬ 
tradicting  himself.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a  typical  Cossack,  whose  group 
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peculiarities  assert  themselves  in  the  clash  with  a  new  order  threatening 
to  abolish  all  class  and  group  distinctions.  Gregor  fought  against  the  Reds, 
despite  his  sporadic  sympathy  for  them,  as  a  representative  of  Cossack- 
dom,  instinctively  and  impulsively,  and  his  defeat  and  collapse  was 
inevitable — symbolically.  The  new  Cossacks,  working  and  fighting 
within  the  framework  of  the  Soviet  regime,  were  shown  by  Sholokhov 
in  Virgin  Soil  Upturned  {Seeds  of  Tomorrow,  Knopf,  1935),  but  he 
justly  felt  that  Gregor  Mclekhov  was  destined  to  end  tragically,  and  not 
to  enter  the  Promised  Land. 

Mikhail  Sholokhov  is  a  worthy  continuer  of  the  Tolstoy  tradition 
in  Russian  literature.  His  illiterate  and  semi-literate  Cossacks  are  re¬ 
vealed  for  us  as  fully  and  magnificently  as  the  Bolkonskys  and  the 
Vronskys.  Sholokhov’s  mastery  of  the  landscape  also  bears  comparison 
with  that  of  Tolstoy.  In  his  outlook  Sholokhov,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
present,  not  to  the  past. — University  of  California. 


Jose  Bergamin  :  Heir  of 
Unamuno 

BY  DAVID  LORD 

The  literary  work  of  Spain’s  great  modern,  Miguel  de  Unamuno, 
has  enjoyed  a  certain  vogue  in  the  United  States.  Several  of  his 
philosophical  works,  as  well  as  some  of  his  plays  and  novels,  have 
joined  the  works  of  Benavente,  Madariaga,  Ortega  y  Gasset  and  others 
in  presenting  modern  Spain  to  America.  But  Jos^  Bergamin  has  not 
enjoyed  this  good  fortune,  and  his  work  remains  largely  unknown  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that — in  the  pure  sense  of  significance — 
Bergamin  is  as  authentic  a  spokesman  for  Spain  as  any  man  writing 
today.  More  than  any  other  he  brings  forward  into  our  generation  the 
pure  Spanish  essence  of  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  an  essence  that  is  rooted 
firmly  in  Cervantes  and  the  great  Spanish  tradition  of  the  past,  and,  like 
them,  rooted  in  the  Christian  ethic. 
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To  a  great  extent,  Northern  Europe  and  English  America,  by  a  proc> 
ess  of  expansion  and  development,  repudiated  the  Christian  ethic  while 
retaining  the  trappings  of  religion,  whereas  Spain,  through  other  proc¬ 
esses,  kept  both  cortex  and  content.  There  is  probably  no  adequate  his¬ 
torical  study  of  the  problem,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  western  world 
largely  denied  its  existence,  but  the  present  crisis  of  society  is  bringing 
the  matter  again  to  the  forefront,  and  Spain’s  role  in  the  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment  of  western  man  will  soon  become  widely  recognized. 

Waldo  Frank,  writing  in  Espana  Peregrina  for  October,  1940,  has 
this  to  say  in  line  with  the  above:  “Some  years  ago  it  was  evident  to  a 
young  intellectual  of  the  United  States  that  the  greatest  creative  promise 
of  Europe  was  not  to  be  found  in  empirical  France,  nor  in  hysterically 
romantic  Germany,  nor  in  an  England  that  had  exhausted  its  ample 
genius  with  two  centuries  of  pragmatic  and  industrial  expansion,  but 
in  Spain.  The  young  man  expressed  this  conviction  in  a  book  called 
Virgin  Spain  which  in  reality  was  a  declaration  of  love.  But  he  did  not 
know  then  that  this  great  store-house  of  Spanish  spiritual  health  would 
be  brought  straight  to  the  new  world  during  Europe’s  present  period  of 
illness.” 

It  is  as  a  bearer  of  what  Frank  has  called  the  spiritual  health  of 
Spain  that  Bergamin  comes  now  to  the  new  world. 

When  I  met  Bergamin  for  the  first  time — it  was  in  1939,  at  a  caf^ 
in  a  tiled  patio  just  off  the  Alameda  in  Mexico  City — I  was  struck  at  once 
by  the  air  of  youthfulness  that  distinguishes  him.  He  is  slender,  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  with  fine,  thick,  coal-black  hair,  and  chiseled  features  that 
reminded  Professor  Landsberg  of  Bonn — in  his  excellent  introduction 
to  the  first  German  translation  of  Bergamin — of  the  heads  painted  by 
El  Greco.  Some  of  Landsberg’s  description  will  bear  repeating:  “Upon 
the  lean  body,  a  little  stooped,  he  lifts  his  fine  bird-like  head.  . . .  The 
eyes,  filled  with  thought  and  at  the  same  time  clear,  look  intensely  for¬ 
ward,  beyond  the  misfortunes  of  the  present,  toward  a  distant  period 
of  victory  and  reconciliation.  The  hard  lines  of  the  face  soften  into  an 
almost  childish  happiness  at  times  as  a  result  of  jollity  and  jest.” 

These  words  give  an  accurate  picture  of  Bergamin. 

“I  was  very  melancholy  when  I  was  growing  up,”  he  said,  when  I 
commented  on  his  air  of  youth.  “But  I  have  learned  to  grow  young  with 
years,  because  youth  is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  body.” 

This  melancholy  was  a  result  of  spiritual  crisis  as  well  as  excessive 
study.  Coming  from  one  of  the  leading  bourgeois  families  of  Madrid, 
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a  family  steeped  in  the  old  Catholic  tradition  and  close  to  the  seat  of  gov> 
ernment,  he  early  found  it  possible  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  study  and 
contemplation,  and  the  result  was  a  spiritual  crisis  which  showed  him 
that  the  reality  of  his  religion  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  suffering  people 
of  Spain.  Says  Landsberg  in  the  aforementioned  study:  *‘He  believes  in 
Christ — and  in  another  manner — in  the  Spanish  people.  The  two  arc 
inseparable  in  him,  as  in  Dostoevsky  faith  in  Christ  and  faith  in  the 
mission  of  the  Russian  people  are  inseparable.  Just  as  Dostoevsky  is  led  to 
Christianity  through  his  faith  in  the  Russian  people,  so  does  Bergamin 
find  justification  for  the  Spanish  people  in  their  fundamental  Chris- 
tianity. . . .  Who  says  to  this  people:  ‘I  know  thee  not’  has  denied,  for 
Bergamin,  the  Lord  as  well.  The  unfortunate  and  suffering  masses  arc 
for  him  the  human  symbol  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.” 

These  words  have  been  quoted  at  length  because  they  not  only  reveal 
a  lucid  understanding  of  Bergamin’s  place  in  modern  Spanish  literature, 
but  also  embody  the  authentic  essence  of  what  Spain  stands  for  in  the 
modern  world. 

Bergamin’s  magazine  Cruz  y  Raya,  started  in  1933  with  the  colla¬ 
boration  on  a  high  spiritual  plane  of  such  men  as  Alfredo  Mcndizabal, 
Jos^  Semprun,  Gallegos  Rocafull,  Ossorio  y  Gallardo,  Eugenio  Imaz, 
Lopez  Doriga,  P.  Lobo  and  Dr.  Bcllido,  and  running  to  39  numbers 
until  stopped  by  the  war  crisis  in  1936,  did  much  to  reveal  the  legitimate 
Christian  spirit  of  modern  Spain  to  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

Then  the  war  intervened,  and  Bergamin  was  engaged  on  one  im¬ 
portant  task  and  another,  such  as  touring  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
the  republic,  until  the  overwhelming  Fascist  coalition  brought  the 
struggle  to  an  end  and  sent,  as  Waldo  Frank  has  said,  the  store-house 
of  Spanish  spiritual  wealth  to  the  new  world. 

Bergamin  carries  on  in  the  western  hemisphere  the  same  struggle  he 
has  waged  since  he  published  his  first  book  in  1923.  The  Junta  de  Cultura 
Espanola,  which  is  striving  valiantly  to  defend  Spanish  culture  from  its 
headquarters  in  Mexico  City,  was  in  part  his  creation.  And  the  emigr^ 
publishing  house  Ediciones  Sineca,  which  is  giving  to  the  new  world 
the  cream  of  ancient  and  modern  Spanish  literature  in  beautiful  inex¬ 
pensive  volumes,  is  headed  by  him  and  Gallegos  Rocafull,  another  great 
Spaniard  who  is  working  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  science 
and  religion,  or  science  and  morality — 2.  reconciliation  which,  according 
to  Thomas  Hardy,  must  be  achieved  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from 
ruin. 
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There  are  few  magazines  in  Mexico  or  Latin  America  that  have  not 
been  honored  in  recent  months  with  articles  and  essays  from  the  pen  of 
Jos6  Bergamin.  He  writes  tirelessly,  as  he  lives,  on  a  plane  of  spirituality 
and  knowledge  that  makes  him  a  forerunner  of  the  world  that  is  to 
come  when  western  man  has  learned — if  he  ever  does — that  the  secret 
of  life,  and  of  civilization,  is  the  old  Christian  secret  of  love  and  mercy. 

But  the  serious  moral  side  is  not  the  only  facet  of  Bergamin’s  char¬ 
acter.  His  early  work  in  Spain  had  much  to  do  with  Spanish  music, 
drama,  and  the  authentic  Spanish  sport  of  bull-fighting.  His  works  on 
all  three  topics  arc  among  the  best  that  Spanish  literature  has  produced, 
and  these  same  interests  have  been  brought  to  Mexico  by  him. 

For  a  period  in  1940  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
him  frequently  as  he  carried  on  his  various  activities  in  Mexico  City. 
One  day  it  would  be  in  an  old  palace  in  the  Colonia  Roma  where  he 
and  the  leading  composers  of  Spain  and  Mexico — Chavez,  Revueltas 
(now  dead),  Galindo,  Halffter,  and  others,  assisted  by  the  American 
danscuse  Ana  Sokolow — ^would  meet  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  bal¬ 
lets  they  were  engaged  on.  Bergamin  has  written  several  ballets  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Rodolfo  Halffter,  and  these  have  been  favorably  received 
by  the  Mexican  public.  On  other  days  it  would  be  in  his  offices  at  the 
publishing  house,  and  on  still  others  in  the  studio  of  Rodriguez  Lozano 
the  painter,  or  in  other  places  where  he  would  be  accompanied  by  bull¬ 
fighters  or  poets  or  plain  political  figures  engaged  with  him  in  the  task 
of  salvaging  Spanish  culture  from  the  ruins  of  triumphant  Fascism. 

Bergamin’s  written  work,  like  his  conversation,  bristles  with  meta¬ 
phor  and  epigram.  Moments  of  brilliant  vision  are  compressed  into  lines 
of  defiant  paradox  which  sometimes  explain,  sometimes  only  serve  as 
clues  to  the  thought  that  has  gone  before.  The  reader  must  accustom 
himself  to  a  scholarship  that  can  sum  up  a  whole  field  of  study  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  jest,  must  learn  to  look  behind  the  epigram  for  the  vast 
substructure  underlying  it.  But  he  should  not  let  himself  be  deceived 
by  the  style,  which  is  one  of  the  most  individual  in  Spanish  literature 
today:  the  content  is  in  reality  simple,  humanistic  and  sound,  and  if 
Bergamin  seems  to  deal  often  with  the  ironies  and  mockeries  of  life, 
it  is  because  he  also  deals,  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  with  the  ultimate  realities  that  in  their  final  essence  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  ironic  and  the  absurd. 

Bergamin’s  work  has  not  assumed  the  proportions  of  Unamuno’s 
production.  He  is  neither  a  poet  nor  a  teller  of  tales,  but  a  psychologist 
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and  social  philosopher^  and  permeating  his  work  is  a  strain  of  bohe- 
mianism  lacking  in  Don  Miguel.  Bergamm  is  a  man  of  the  new  world; 
Unamuno  a  man  of  the  old.  Unamuno’s  life  is  the  tragedy  of  transition, 
and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  still  groping  for  an  outlet; 
Bergamm  is  a  herald  of  the  day  when  man  will  inherit  the  whole  earth, 
dethrone  all  the  old  gods,  and  look  with  a  clear  eye  upon  life,  death  and 
the  other  things  hitherto  hidden  from  human  view.  So  one  might 
describe  Bergamm’s  literary  work — a  clear,  tolerant,  ironic  looking  at 
things  the  usurpers  of  life  have  tried  to  keep  beyond  human  sight. 

One  might  venture  the  assertion  that  1936  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  man.  This  was  the  year  in  which  Unamuno  said  just 
before  he  died:  “I  am  blind.  I  can’t  see  what  lies  ahead.”  This  was  also 
the  year  in  which  great  poets  like  Pablo  Neruda  could  discover  a  new 
world.  Many  men  died  in  1936,  as  did  Unamuno;  and  many  others  came 
to  life,  as  did  Neruda.  Bergamm  did  not  come  to  life,  he  was  already 
alive.  He  stands  firmly  on  the  peak  of  that  year,  like  a  tree  rooted 
solidly  in  the  past  with  branches  spread  wide  in  the  future.  He  is  an  im¬ 
portant  link  in  the  Spanish  tradition  that  gave  the  world  Calderdn, 
Gracian,  Quevedo  and  Unamuno;  and  one  can  say,  even  without  con¬ 
sidering  his  future  work,  that  this  tradition  will  be  greater  because  of 
him. — Jacksonville,  Florida. 

IN  VERMONT,  NACH  DEM  ANHOREN  VON  RADIONACHRICHTEN 

By  Ernst  Waldinger 

Das  Vieh  sieht  holzern  hier,  bewegungslos 
Von  fern  aus  auf  der  Weide  wie  daheim; 

Die  Schneckje  zieht  das  gleiche  Gleis  aus  Schleim 
Auf  ihrem  Weg  nach,  und  das  gleiche  Moos 

Bewdehst  gleich  einer  Scham  den  schwarzen  Schoss 
Von  Wurzelhohlen  wie  ein  Vliess,  ein  Keim 
Von  vielen  Fliegen,  und  mil  goldnem  Seim 
Nagt  Harz  die  Rinde  alter  Tannen  bloss. 

Ein  grosser  Mond,  mit  gelbem  Wein  gefiillt, 

Steigt  hinter  einem  Hiigel  sacht  empor, 

Und  eine  Kuh  aus  nahem  Dunl(el  briillt 

Wie  druben  in  den  deutschen  Dorfem — schrill 
Schreit  irgendwo  ein  Vogel — dann  wirds  still: 

Ich  hor  den  Krieg;  er  schldgt  ans  Zul(unfstor. 


E.  Preston  Dargan :  A  Career 
of  Scholarship  (1879-1940) 

BY  GEORGE  R.  HAVENS 

The  death  of  E.  Preston  Dargan  on  December  13,  1940,  at  the  age 
of  61,  marked  the  end  of  a  distinguished  career  of  advanced  teach¬ 
ing  and  scholarly  research  in  modern  French  literature.  Many 
students  do  perforce  a  Ph.  D.  thesis,  then  succumb,  not  always  too  un¬ 
willingly,  to  the  various  pressures  of  inadequate  library  facilities,  of 
heavy  teaching  loads,  of  committees  ad  infinitum,  and  of  other  adminis¬ 
trative  or  semi-administrative  functions.  Thus  the  eager  teacher  and  the 
growing  scholar  becomes  too  often  submerged  in  the  doing  of  many 
things  which,  alas!  seem  not  always  either  necessary  or  worth  doing. 
The  struggle  to  answer  the  telephone  and  to  keep  one’s  desk  clean  leaves 
no  time  or  energy  for  one  idea  to  knock  against  another  and  produce  a 
vital  spark.  Not  so  Professor  Dargan. 

No  doubt  his  early  scholarly  achievement  while  a  graduate  student 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  instrumental  in  leading  him  directly 
to  positions  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  California,  and  finally  at 
Chicago,  where  he  was  never  far  from  fine  libraries  which  arc  the 
necessary  tools  of  the  scholar’s  trade.  Yet,  even  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  easy,  without  the  inner  fire,  to  drift  off  into  varied  and  often 
rather  aimless  activity.  In  Dargan’s  case,  however,  great  as  was  the  load 
he  carried  of  a  frail  physique  and  often  serious  illness,  he  never  shirked 
necessary  administrative  duties  when  they  fell  to  him.  In  spite  also  of 
unsparing  expenditure  of  his  time  and  energy  in  advising  and  guiding 
graduate  students  and  others  who  consulted  him,  always  he  kept  some 
important  research  of  his  own  going  forward.  At  the  time  of  his  all- 
too-carly  death  he  had  achieved  a  body  of  outstanding  accomplishment 
rare  in  its  breadth  and  significance. 

From  1906,  when  Dargan  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  those 
distinguished  scholars,  A.  Marshall  Elliott  and  Edward  C.  Armstrong, 
received  his  doctorate  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  1940,  the  year 
of  his  death,  represents  an  inclusive  period  of  thirty-five  years.  Thirty- 
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one  of  those  years  are  marked  by  some  scholarly  or  literary  publication 
on  his  part,  not  counting  another  collaborative  study  of  Balzac  which  is 
about  to  appear  posthumously.  This  continued  scholarly  activity  of  the 
highest  quality,  carried  to  full  completion  in  the  form  of  book  or  ar¬ 
ticle  as  the  subject  required,  is  a  measure  of  Mr.  Dargan’s  singleness 
of  purpose,  strength  of  will,  and  unflagging  eagerness  for  broadening 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  field,  an  interest  which  no  obstacle 
of  ill  health  or  physical  frailty  could  permanently  hold  in  check. 

One  of  his  chief  centers  of  interest  was  eighteenth-century  French 
literature  in  which  he  had  started  with  his  doctoral  thesis  on  the 
Aesthetic  Doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  published  in  1907.  This  interest  was 
continued  in  his  general  course  on  The  Main  Currents  of  Eighteenth- 
Century  Thought,  which  was  for  many  years  one  of  his  major  courses 
at  Chicago  and  which  played  an  important  part  in  developing  many 
another  eighteenth-century  scholar  among  his  students.  An  article  in 
Modern  Philology  in  1912  on  Shakespeare  and  Duds,  that  curious  “bon- 
homme  Ducis,”  whose  strange  adaptations  of  Shakespeare  are  the  won¬ 
der  and  the  amusement  of  the  modern  readers,  revealed  Mr.  Dargan’s 
interest  in  the  piquant  clash  of  two  opposing  national  tastes  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Voltaire  always  had  an  appeal  for  Mr.  Dargan  and  this  interest,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  his  seminar  teaching,  resulted  in  another  important  compara¬ 
tive  study  in  the  Melanges  Baldensperger  in  1930:  The  Question  of  Vol¬ 
taire*  s  Primacy  in  Establishing  the  English  Vogue.  Right  up  to  his 
last  illness,  Dargan’s  devotion  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  the  un¬ 
selfish  furthering  of  scholarship  in  that  field  was  again  shown.  He  con¬ 
sented  with  Donald  F.  Bond,  one  of  his  own  students,  to  collaborate 
on  the  section  of  Anglo-French  relations  for  the  Critical  Bibliography 
of  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature,  now  being  prepared  by  a 
group  of  some  twenty-five  American  and  French  scholars  in  this  country 
under  the  general  direction  of  David  C.  Cabeen.  With  no  possibility  of 
gain  in  personal  prestige,  already  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  illness, 
eager  naturally  to  push  forward  to  completion  his  final  study  on  Balzac, 
Mr.  Dargan  might  easily  and  legitimately  have  turned  aside  from  this 
added  labor.  Yet,  characteristically,  here  also  he  gave  without  stint  of  his 
time  and  counsel,  encouraging  and  helping  to  shape  from  the  first,  not 
only  the  section  on  Anglo-French  relations,  but  the  scope  and  method 
of  the  Bibliography  as  a  whole.  It  too,  when  completed,  will  be  in  part 
a  monument  to  his  scholarship,  integrity,  and  devotion. 
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Another  great  interest  of  Dargan’s  life  was  that  modern  Voltairian, 
Anatole  France.  Ten  years  of  persistent  work  went  into  the  seven-hun- 
dred-page  volume  published  in  1937  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America.  It  is  the  most  authoritative,  most  com¬ 
plete,  most  thoroughly  scholarly  study  of  Aanatole  France’s  life  and 
work  in  existence.  With  calm  objectivity,  with  a  wholesome  respect  for 
fact,  with  no  desire  to  conceal  feet  of  clay  in  him  who  might  have  been 
his  idol,  yet  with  a  sound  appreciation  of  what  was  excellent  in  Anatole 
France’s  liberalism  and  in  his  clear,  simple  style,  Dargan  pushed  his 
work  slowly  and  patiently  to  completion.  He  was  desperately  tired  when 
the  book  was  finished,  but  it  was  finished.  The  result  is  a  biographical 
and  literary  study  likely  to  remain  in  the  truest  sense  definitive,  an  essen¬ 
tial  point  of  departure  for  all  future  students  of  the  subject. 

No  one  in  this  country  at  all  interested  in  the  field  needs  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  famous  Nitze  and  Dargan  History  of  French  Literature, 
first  published  in  1922,  reworked  in  more  convenient  format  in  1927,  and 
again  revised  in  a  third  edition  in  1938.  With  his  distinguished  colleague 
and,  until  his  recent  retirement,  head  of  the  Romance  department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Nitze,  taking  the  first  half  of  the  work, 
Dargan  began  with  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth  centu- 
ies  down  to  the  contemporary  period.  The  book,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  thoroughly  sound  and  authoritative,  yet  it  does  not  forget  the  dictum 
of  its  Preface:  “The  one  key  to  literary  treasures  is  not  erudition  but 
sympathy.”  The  selective  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
revised  as  recently  as  1938,  add  greatly  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference 
and  make  it  a  permanent  challenge  to  what  Professor  Dargan  always 
sought  to  encourage:  the  continuing  quest  for  the  never-completely- 
attained  truth. 

But  the  dominant  interest  of  Dargan’s  later  career  was  undoubtedly 
Balzac.  Starting  with  the  striking  comparative  study  of  Balzac  and 
Cooper,  in  Modern  Philology  in  1915,  Dargan  continued  three  years 
later  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of  Realism,  with  Balzac* s  General  Method 
in  1919,  and  with  HonorS  de  Balzac:  a  Force  of  Nature  in  1932.  Besides 
these  individual  studies,  there  were  numerous  textual  monographs  on 
Balzac  undertaken  by  his  students  and  directed  by  him  as  part  of  his 
graduate  teaching  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Only  those  who  have 
worked  with  Mr.  Dargan  in  his  seminars,  who  have  prepared  papers  or 
theses  under  his  direction,  who  have  sat  with  him  in  his  office  or  in  his 
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study  at  home  and  profited  by  his  quiet  counsel  or  whimsical  humor,  can 
come  somewhere  near  knowing  to  the  full  his  unswerving  devotion  to 
truth  and  his  unsparing  expenditure  of  time  and  all-too-meagre  energy 
to  help  the  less  experienced  student  on  his  way.  Most  of  the  “Balzaciens” 
of  this  country  look  back  directly  to  their  first  inspiration  in  Professor 
Dargan’s  intelligent  and  thorough  scholarship. 

His  was  indeed  a  distinguished  career  which  friends,  former  students, 
and  American  scholars  generally  will  recall  with  pride.  Death;  retire¬ 
ment,  or  calls  to  other  positions  have  taken  from  the  great  Romance 
department  at  the  University  of  Chicago  men  like  Pietsch,  Jenkins, 
Northup,  Coleman,  Keniston,  Dargan,  Nitze.  These  men  have  left  be¬ 
hind  them  a  great  tradition  of  scholarship  and  inspiring  teaching  for 
which  not  only  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  American  universities 
generally  are  the  richer.  No  one  more  fully  or  more  successfully  than 
E.  Preston  Dargan  gave  himself  to  that  objective  search  for  truth,  which 
is  now  blotted  out  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  which  we  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  must  do  our  part  to  preserve  if  civilization  itself  is  not  to  disappear. 
In  rendering  homage  to  the  man,  we  render,  what  he  would  most  have 
cherished,  homage  to  the  great  cause  for  which  he  stood,  the  liberty 
and  the  integrity  of  the  human  spirit. — Ohio  State  University. 


“Sophistication  has  its  brief  day;  broad 
laughter  is  eternal.” — Albert  GuiErard. 

Aided  by  a  subvention  from  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation,  Professor  Ernest  F. 
Haden  of  McMaster  University,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Canada,  has  been  working  for 
several  years  on  an  Atlas  linguistique 
du  Canada  fran^ais. 

It  seems  that  General  Franco  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  promoting  cultural  activities 
in  Spain.  He  has  instituted  two  prizes, 
of  10,000  pesetas  each,  the  “Francisco 
Franco  Prize”  and  the  “Jos^  Antonio 
Primo  de  Rivera  Prize,”  the  former  for 
a  historical  work,  the  latter  for  a  novel. 
These  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  an¬ 
nually. 

“The  effect  of  the  war’s  intensifica¬ 
tion  (on  British  book  publishing)  when 
Nazi  allout  raids  began,  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  monthly  totals,  as  follows: 
January,  1,016;  February,  1,025;  March, 


1,010;  April,  1,098;  May,  1,252;  June, 
988;  July,  1,088;  August,  634;  sieptem- 
ber,  554;  October,  923;  November,  693; 
December,  531.”  —  The  Publishers’ 
Weekly. 

“In  the  works  of  the  living  (Greek) 
dramatist,  the  pessimism,  the  cry  of  de¬ 
spair,  the  dirge-like  tone  which  colored 
the  earlier  Greek  drama  vanished.  This  is 
primarily  due  to  the  Greek’s  keen  sense 
of  humor,  a  prerogative  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  even  in  his  darkest  moments.  As 
far  as  the  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sharp- 
witted  Aristophanes  is  not  a  name,  but 
a  symbol  of  the  ability  to  mock  his  own 
shortcoming.  Consequently,  the  play¬ 
wright’s  favorite  target  was  the  politi¬ 
cian,  the  matron  aspiring  to  society,  the 
pseudo-sophisticate  and  the  smug  hypo¬ 
crite  who  roused  the  ire  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Greek.”  —  Nicholas  J.  Andro- 
medas,  in  The  Hellenic  Spectator. 
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SOME  VERSES  OF  HERMANN 
CLAUDIUS 

(Translated  by  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan) 

A  note  on  the  poet.  Hermann  Clau¬ 
dius  is  the  great-grandson  of  the  18th 
century  German  poet  Matthias  Clau¬ 
dius,  whose  lyrics  arc  still  widely  known 
and  beloved  in  Germany.  Hermann  was 
born  in  1878  in  North  Schleswig.  For 
a  time  he  considered  becoming  a  paint¬ 
er,  but  the  security  of  the  teacher’s  life 
appealed  to  him,  and  for  some  years  he 
taught  in  St.  Pauli,  the  harbor  district 
of  Hamburg.  Here  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  poorest  classes,  and  his  early 
poems  were  social  documents  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  local  dialect.  The  World  War 
broke  in  upon  his  life  and  took  him  to 
the  western  front,  where  he  was  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  his  experiences  and 
observations.  He  felt  so  deeply  for  the 
young  men  of  his  nation  in  their  eternal 
groping  quest  that  his  book  of  poems 
entided  Lieder  der  Unruh  (Songs  of 
Unrest)  seemed  like  a  cry  of  youth 
itself.  This  volume  contained  what  has 
remained  the  best  known  of  all  his 
poems,  Wir,  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
German  workingmen  and  then  by  the 
endre  Youth  Movement  as  a  sort  of 
watchword.  Since  1934  Claudius  has 
given  his  entire  time  to  writing  and  the 
public  recitation  of  his  poems. 

FRANZISKA 

The  secret  thing  twixt  you  and  me, 

It  needs  no  door  and  needs  no  hjty. 

It  needs  no  place  and  needs  no  time, 

It  needs  no  word  and  needs  no  chime. 
It  is  both  first  and  last  in  space. 

No  wisdom  e’er  could  ta\e  its  place. 


’Tis  wild  and  tender,  rest  and  rue. 

T wo  only  \now  it:  I  and  you. 

EARTH 

Tal^e  this  advice  from  me: 

Somewhere  your  roots  in  the  earth  must 

[be, 

U1{e  the  towering  tree. 

And  were  it  the  tiniest  spot  of  aU, 

Ul{e  a  flower-pot  on  your  garden  wall. 

Else  your  poor  soul  will  faint  and  fall. 

Though  you  chug  in  an  airplane  the 
[wide  world  round. 
What  use  is  such  gesture,  or  whither 

[bound? 

Somewhere  narrow  and  small 

Is  the  earth-bed  where  we  at  last  must 

[faU. 

ON  THE  RED  CUFF 

I  stood  on  the  cliff — and  stood  so  long — 
Yet  could  not  loo\  my  fill. 

The  sea  1{ept  singing  the  selfsame  song 
Of  flooding  and  ebbing  Will. 

The  sea  \ept  singing  the  selfsame  lay — 
In  vain  the  hours  might  pass. 

I  \nelt  me  down  on  the  cliff  that  day 
In  harsh  and  heartless  grass. 

The  sea  \ept  singing  the  selfsame  strain 
And  bore  it  to  the  strand. 

But  though  my  ear  to  hear  was  fain. 

It  vanished  in  the  sand. 

The  sea  I{ept  singing  the  selfsame  song: 
Lost  hope  is  e’er  our  lot. 

I  k^nelt  on  the  cliff — and  \nelt  so  long — 
It  sang  and  saw  me  not. 
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TOWARD  A  DUTCH 
NECROLOGY 

Our  frequent  contributor  Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn  suggests  that  we  add  to  our 
Literary  Landmarks  for  1940  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  persons,  *‘who,’*  he  phrases 
it,  “all  except  one  died  under  the  Blitz- 
krieg  of  Nazi  Kultur,  between  May  10 
and  May  15,  1940.” 

Menno  ter  Braak,  born  1902.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  School  of  the 
Paganists.  His  Hrst  book,  Camaval  der 
Burgers  (Carnival  of  the  Citizens)  ap¬ 
peared  in  1930. 

E.  Du  Perron,  born  in  Java  in  1899, 
another  outstanding  member  of  the 
Paganist  School.  His  Hrst  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  1934  and  his  first  novel,  Nut- 
teloos  Verzet  (Useless  Opposition)  in 
1935.  He  was  also  known  as  a  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Holland’s  beloved  writer  of  the 
70’s  and  80’s,  Multatuli  (Douwes  Dek- 
ker). 

Dr.  J.  F.  Otten  (Jo  Otten),  born 
1901,  an  interesting  neo-Romantic  writ¬ 
er  whose  first  work.  Bed  en  Wereld 
(Bed  and  World),  was  published  in 
1932.  His  Angst,  dierbare  vyandin 
(Fear,  Beloved  Enemy),  1935,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  study. 

Dr.  E.  Boekman,  well-known  art 
critic  and  commissioner  of  education 
and  art  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  His 
Overheid  en  Kunst  in  Nederland  (Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Art  in  the  Netherlands) 
appeared  in  1939  and  was  well  received. 

Doeke  Ziklstra,  not  a  writer  but  a 
publisher  and  so  beloved  by  all  his  own 
and  other  firms’  writers  that  he  gained 
himself  an  In  Memoriam  in  Critisch 
Bulletin,  from  which  magazine  this  in¬ 
formation  is  culled. 

THE  SIN  OF  MAKING  PHILOS¬ 
OPHY  ATTRACTIVE 

Under  the  heading  La  Filosofia  con¬ 
tra  la  literatura,  the  Spanish  poet  Jos^ 
Moreno  Villa,  in  Romance  of  Mexico 


City,  recalls  that  when  a  young  man 
he  once  accused  his  yoimg  friend  Ortega 
y  Gasset  of  unintentionally  vitiating  cre¬ 
ative  literature.  He  said  to  him: 

“You  make  your  entrance  into  Letters 
with  a  mature,  powerful,  luminous  style, 
alive  with  seductive  traits  which  your 
admirers  will  strive  to  imitate.  But  you 
yourself  have  not  become  a  creative 
writer.  You  have  not  entered  the  field  of 
Poetry,  the  Novel,  or  the  Theater.  You 
have  taken  your  stand  in  the  confines  of 
Philosophy,  and  with  all  the  suggestive 
devices  of  literature  you  lure  the  public 
into  your  field.  This  is  legitimate.  If  you 
are  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  your  direction,  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  do  it.  But  what  I  foresee  and 
regret  is  that  our  newspapers,  reviews 
and  books  will  be  bombarded  with  a  lit¬ 
erary  genre  which  is  saturated  with 
definitions  that  will  weary  and  discour¬ 
age  their  readers.  The  young  writers  of 
the  future  will  not  make  their  entrance 
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into  literature  with  verses  or  stories,  but 
with  chronicles  built  of  affirmations, 
sententious  phrases  and  pedantic  defini> 
dons,  not  born  correctly  and  naturally  of 
personal  experience  and  a  profound 
study  of  problems,  but  merely  of  ingen¬ 
uous  extemporizing.” 

This,  says  Moreno  Villa,  is  exactly 
what  happened  as  Ortega  y  Gasset  the 
enticing  philosopher  and  Moreno  Villa 
the  regretful  observer  lapsed  into  the 
older  generation.  And  the  young  imi¬ 
tators  of  Ortega  y  Gasset,  since  they 
had  become  political  philosophers  in¬ 
stead  of  poets,  naturally  bec^e  poli- 
dcians,  would-be  statesmen,  and — the 
implicadon  is  rather  clear — did  their  bit 
to  wreck  the  republic.  For  jxjcts  who 
become  philosophers  are  not  only  bad 
poets,  which  is  unfortunate,  but  what  is 
much  more  serious,  they  become  bad 
philosophers  and  a  peril  to  the  state. 


DR.  RUDOLF  KAYSER 
German  Critic 


We  are  not  sure  that  the  caustic  poet 
is  not  pushing  his  paradox  a  litde  too 
far,  but  the  philosophizings  of  this  and- 
philosopher  at  least  read  excidngly: 

“Philosophy  has  been  our  enemy,  not 
out  of  malice,  but  because  she  has  found 
out  how  to  make  herself  interesting.  Let 
us  follow  her  example.  Let  us  imitate 
her  in  this,  not  in  her  manner  of  express¬ 
ing  herself.  The  literary  man  has  no  use 
for  the  doctor’s  cap  and  gown.  He  is  as 
out  of  place  in  them  as  the  professor 
would  be  with  the  pipe  of  Pan. 

“The  writer  must  read  philosophy, 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  he  must 
read  history  and  geography,  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  must  eat  potatoes  and 
cheese.  He  must  read  novelists  and  poets 
for  his  nourishment,  for  the  Muse  must 
be  nourished.  But  he  must  not  read 
philosophy  to  imitate  it,  any  more  than 
he  must  eat  potatoes  to  imitate  them.” 

WRITERS  AND  CRITICS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(From  Eduardo  Luqufn,  El  Escritor  y 
la  Crttica  en  la  America  Latina,  in 
Letras  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City) 

.  .  .On  very  few  occasions  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  and  advisable  to  rely  absolutely  on 
the  judgment  of  a  critic,  whether  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur.  The  greater  his 
culture  and  ability,  the  more  exacting 
his  standard  is  likely  to  be,  and  he  fre- 
quendy  views  the  work  of  a  beginner 
from  the  same  point  of  view  he  would 
take  to  evaluate  the  masterpieces  of 

Humanity . It  is  seldom  that  a 

work  is  judged  from  a  human  point  of 
view;  I  mean,  that  very  rarely  do  we 
bear  in  mind  factors  of  an  exclusively 
human  description  which  very  direedy 
influence  literary  produedon,  whether 
to  facilitate  or  to  hinder  it.  Generally 
the  particular  conditions  which  pre¬ 
cede  or  determine  the  development  and 
publication  of  a  book  arc  unknown,  or, 
what  is  still  more  serious,  they  are 
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known  but  ignored.  ...  In  [Latin] 
America  the  business  of  writing  is  a 
heroic  one,  and  is  to  be  entered  upon  in 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice.  Whoever  desires  to 
open  a  passage  for  himself  in  the  ec¬ 
onomic  sphere  by  means  of  his  books 
is  doomed  to  failure.  Whoever  hopes 
to  live  by  his  pen,  unless  he  takes 
refuge  in  journalism,  will  die  of  hun¬ 
ger.  .  .  .  To  write  better  every  day 
ought  to  represent  the  fundamental  pre¬ 
occupation  and  the  single  great  reward 
of  the  good  writer,  but  for  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  indispensable 
economic  resources  at  his  disposal.  We 
do  not  have  here,  as  in  Europe,  many 
writers  of  the  Gide  or  Huxley  type, 
whom  a  comfortable  financial  position 
enables  to  dedicate  their  whole  time, 
and  most  of  their  attention,  to  their 
work;  we  have  instead  the  impecu¬ 
nious  amateur,  who  writes  when  and  as 
he  can.  If  the  qualification  of  profes¬ 
sional  is  applicable  only  to  him  who 
lives  on  the  income  of  his  books,  then 
there  are  in  America  very  few  profes¬ 
sional  writers;  but  if  the  professional  is 
characterized  by  his  love  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for,  and  his  dedication  to,  letters, 
there  exist  in  America  as  many  writers 
as  in  Europe.  In  America,  the  majority 
of  literary  men  find  themselves  obliged 
to  engage  in  occupations  which  arc 
alien  and  even  opposed  to  their  pre¬ 
ferred  activity,  and  frequently  to  pay 
their  own  publishing  expenses.  It  is, 
then,  an  injustice  not  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  poverty,  lack  of  time,  scar¬ 
city  of  sources  of  information,  condi¬ 
tions  of  health  and  other  factors  no  less 
important  because  secret  and  circum¬ 
stantial.  It  would  be  unfair  to  measure 
an  American  writer,  whose  struggle 
against  the  obstacles  belonging  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  arc  many 
and  very  grave,  with  the  same  standard 
which  we  apply  to  certain  foreign  writ¬ 
ers  whose  economic  resources  arc  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  their  cultural  ones  inex¬ 
haustible.  .  .  . 


COFFEE  WITH  SIBELIUS 

(Charles  Wharton  Stork,  in  The  Amer- 
icanScandinavian  Review) 

.  .  .  .Having  recently  published  a 
volume  of  translations  of  Runeberg, 
the  Swedish-writing  laureate  of  Fin¬ 
land,  I  gave  a  couple  of  interviews  to 
newspapers,  which  were  prominently 
featured.  One  of  these  I  sent  to  Herr 
Sibelius,  requesting  the  privilege  of 
paying  him  my  personal  respects  and 
bringing  him  a  poem  in  the  current 
number  of  the  AmericanScandinavian 
Review. 

The  result  was  surprising.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  hotel  room  next  day 
when  a  call  came  at  the  telephone. 
“Will  you  come  to  sec  me  at  half-past 
three  tomorrow?  It  iss  Sibelius.”  The 
voice  was  authoritative  to  the  highest 
degree.  I  went.  After  about  an  hour’s 
ride  in  a  local  train  through  charming 
country,  I  got  off  at  the  village  of  Jar- 
venpaa.  Here  I  obtained  directions  and 
found  I  had  time  to  walk  the  distance. 


JOSE  BERGAMlN 
Spanish  Philosopher 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 
(Linoleum  by  John  O’Neil) 


about  a  mile.. . .  The  home  of  Sibelius 
was  in  a  pine  grove  amid  the  fields. 

After  being  announced,  I  was  almost 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  my  host. 
He  was  dramatic,  everything  about  him 
was  dramatic  and  unexpected.  He  was 
burly,  very  stout,  and  beautifully 
dressed  in  white  flannels.  His  large, 
square  head,  completely  bald,  was  as 
if  chiseled  from  white  granite.  Con¬ 
centrated  power  was  in  every  feature, 
and  even  more  in  his  deep,  abrupt 
voice.  .  .  . 

Coffee  was  ordered — ^afternoon  coffee 
is  used  everywhere  in  Scandinavia  — 
and  over  it  I  ventured  to  give  Herr 
Sibelius  the  copy  of  my  poem.  He 
pounced  upon  it  and  read,  his  brows 
contracting  severely  as  those  of  a  lawyer 
over  a  weighty  document.  He  read 
very  slowly,  being  possibly  a  little  out 
of  practice  with  English.  I  felt  defi¬ 
nitely  anxious.  Had  my  attempt  to  in¬ 
terpret  him  miscarried.^  Nothing  more 
likely,  and  I  was  sure  that,  if  such  was 
the  case,  I  should  hear  of  it  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms. 


Then — suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet 
beside  me  and  grasped  my  hand.  *T 
thank  you,”  came  like  a  bass  roll  of 
thunder.  With  that  he  was  off  upstairs; 
he  might  have  vanished  into  the  clouds. 
But  he  was  back  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  flourishing — ^and  my 
heart  leapt  as  I  saw  it — a  photo¬ 
graph.  .  •  . 

The  conclusion  of  my  visit  was  char¬ 
acteristic.  The  master  snapped  it  off 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  expect¬ 
ing  other  visitors.  .  .  .  Under  an  en¬ 
tirely  fresh  impulse,  it  seemed,  he 
offered  to  go  down  with  me  to  the 
main  road  and  put  me  on  a  motor 
bus.  .  .  .  When  it  came,  he  stopped  it 
with  a  flourish,  to  the  delectation  of 
the  passengers;  and  as  I  sped  back,  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  the  lucky  recipient 
of  the  greatest  favor  that  Finland  could 
offer. 

And  I  realized,  furthermore,  that  I 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  strange 
primitive  force,  the  personification  of 
that  ancient  magic  for  which  the  region 
had  been  famed  from  earliest  days. 
Though  disguised  in  modern  surround¬ 
ings,  its  potency  was  undiminished.  I 
had  taken  coffee  with  a  wizard . 

THE  POLISH  PEASANT  IN 
RECENT  LITERATURE 

Arthur  P.  Coleman  in  Journal  of  Cen¬ 
tral  European  Affairs 

Poland’s  next  restoration  is  seen  by 
many  as  one  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
folk  movement  which  has  already  made 
itself  felt  in  both  sociology  and  arts.  One 
of  the  great  movements  in  Reborn  Po¬ 
land  was  that  carried  forward  by  sociol¬ 
ogists,  liberal  writers,  and  teachers  to¬ 
ward  integrating  the  folk  within  the 
national  edifice  as  a  stratum  equal  to  any 
other.  The  romanticization  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  which  is  found  in  Reymont’s  Chlopi 
was  ruled  out  as  a  hangover  from  the 
period  of  national  captivity  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  indulgence  when  the  state  needed 
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a  strong  peasant  class  to  insure  its  free¬ 
dom. 

Alexander  Swietochowski,  in  his  His- 
torja  chlopdw  (1925),  took  the  first 
step  toward  the  goal  by  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  past  of  Poland’s  folk  popula¬ 
tion.  When  the  investigation  of  the 
present  was  begun,  it  rapidly  became 
clear  that  the  “peasant  problem”  was  in 
reality  a  larger  one  — a  “village  prob¬ 
lem,”  including  all  its  equally  important 
elements  of  peasant,  Jewish  business¬ 
man,  laborer,  and  landowner.  In  1922 
the  Polish  Sociological  Institute  of  Poz- 
ndn  began  a  series  of  volumes  of  actual 
life  histories  of  representatives  of  the 
various  classes  of  village  inhabitants.  If 
Polish  literature  and  life  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  flow  on  in  ah  uninterrupted 
stream,  not  only  would  the  literature 
have  been  fertilized,  but  also  the  way 
would  have  been  opened  to  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  the  life  of  the  villager,  by 
these  life  stories. 

No  one  in  Reborn  Poland  played  a 
more  honorable  or  consistent  part  in 
creating  a  stable,  self-respecting  folk  ele¬ 
ment  within  the  Polish  state  than  Mar- 
ja  Dabrowska,  whose  novel  Rozdroze 
(Crossroads)  (1937)  is  an  excellent 
short  survey  of  the  whole  peasant  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  inspired  by  two  other 
works:  Wladyslaw  Grabski’s  Idea 
Polsf{i  (1935)  and  Stanislaw  Milkow- 
ski’s  Wal^a  o  nowa  Polst^e  (The  Strug¬ 
gle  for  a  New  Poland)  (1936).  Though 
not  given  to  idealizing  the  peasant,  Da¬ 
browska  believed  that  the  peasant  was 
the  most  valuable  asset  Poland  had,  and 
the  most  important  to  her  future. 

Another  writer  equally  concerned 
over  the  long  absence  of  village  influ¬ 
ence  from  general  Polish  culture  was 
Jan  Wiktor,  who  travelled  all  over  the 
country  in  search  of  traces  of  ancient 
rites  and  customs  and  of  signs  of  village 
renaissance.  His  Blogoslawiany  chleb 
czarny  ziemi  (The  Blessed  Bread  of  the 
Black  Earth)  (1939)  tells  of  the  young 
peasants’  hunger  for  education  of  a  dif¬ 


ferent  kind  than  that  available  in  con¬ 
ventional  schools.  They,  themselves,  had 
faith  in  a  peasant  future  and  desired  an 
education  which  they  could  link  with 
their  own  experience.  “Where  there  is  a 
Polish  plow,  there  Poland  is,”  Wiktor 
heard  them  saying.  The  plow  is  still  in 
Polish  hands  and  the  new  Poland  is 
with  him  who  holds  that  plow. 

HITLER’S  FRENCH  INDEX 
(From  Le  Recueil,  Montreal) 

A  number  of  eminent  French  writers, 
novelists,  publicists  and  journalists,  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  ‘Liste  Otto,’  a  twelve-page 
document  which  constitutes  the  Index 
imposed  on  France  by  the  German  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Germans  no  longer  burn 
books,  they  cut  them  into  little  pieces. 
The  publishing  houses  are  searched  for 
them.  According  to  Jacques  de  Lacre- 
telle,  almost  all  publications  dealing  with 


“Let’s  All  Wait  for  Him” 
(From  J.  K.  Feng, 
Ashimsa  in  Blaci^  and  White, 
The  Buddhist  Book  Store  Ltd., 
Shanghai,  China) 
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the  war  of  1939-40  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  whether  they  were  propa¬ 
gandist  or  merely  reportorial.  Examples 
are  Georges  Duhamel’s  Mimortal  de  la 
guerre  blanche  and  Chroniques  de  Van- 
nie  1939,  Henry  Bordeaux’s  Les  Stapes 
allemandes,  and  Roland  Dorgel^s’  Re¬ 
tour  au  Front.  But  books  dealing  with 
the  other  war  have  left  the  German  cen¬ 
sor  more  or  less  indifferent.  They  have, 
it  is  true,  condemned  Duhamel’s  Civili¬ 
sation,  Lx>uis  Dumur’s  Nach  Paris  and 
Le  Boucher  de  Verdun,  and  Alexandre 
Arnoux’s  excellent  short  story  collection, 
Le  Cabaret,  in  which,  thinks  M.  de  La- 
cretelle,  there  was  neither  intemperate 
language  nor  any  parti  pris  of  hostility 
toward  France’s  adversary.  One  wonders 
why  certain  names  have  been  omitted. 
Charles  Maurras,  for  instance,  has  been 
left  inviolate. 

MY  DEBT  TO  BOOKS 
By  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade 
(Ecuadorian  Poet,  Consul  General  of 

Ecuador  in  Yokahama) 

Booths  Abroad  inquires  what  books 
have  had  the  strongest  influence  on  me 
and  have  determined  the  particular 
character  of  my  literary  work.  Although 
I  am  not  in  general  particularly  inclined 
to  retrospective  and  genealogical  inves¬ 
tigations,  I  shall  try  to  work  out  a  sys¬ 
tematic  presentation  of  my  poetic  orig¬ 
ins.  But  I  must  confess  at  the  outset  that 
it  has  not  been  merely  books,  but  the 
authors  of  books,  that  have  left  a  per¬ 
manent  impress  on  my  writing. 

When  I  first  began  to  write,  my 
youthful  admiration  was  divided 
among  Juan  Montalvo,  G6ngora  and 
the  Spanish  classic  writers.  Montalvo’s 
highly  colored,  fragrant  and  savorous 
prose,  his  great  moral  probity  and  high¬ 
mindedness,  and  the  unsurpassed  bril¬ 
liance  of  his  style,  his  cosmopolitanism, 
his  love  for  nature,  taught  me  many 
useful  lessons.  This  apprenticeship  was 
supplemented  by  what  I  learned  from 
Gracifin,  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Fray  Luis  de 


Le6n,  Garcilaso.  And  I  learned  most  of 
all  from  the  Gongora  of  the  Soledades, 
the  sonnets  and  the  canciones.  Some  of 
his  verses  were  for  me  keys  that  unlocked 
the  secrets  of  beauty,  like  this  one  which 
I  have  never  forgotten: 

Las  horas  van,  de  numeros  vestidas. 

These  influences  were  still  vividly 
present  in  my  soul  when  others  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  (I  had  by  this  time 
passed  my  twentieth  birthday).  There 
were  the  Chansons  des  rues  et  des  bois 
of  Victor  Hugo,  a  book  whose  portrayal 
of  rural  nature  is  very  vivid,  and  the 
entire  poetic  work  of  Francis  Jammes. 
The  bare  simplicity,  the  fervid  love 
of  humble  lives,  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
peace  that  characterize  the  poetry  of 
that  solitary  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  left 
a  profound  impression  on  me,  since  they 
harmonized  with  my  turn  for  country 
life  and  my  sympathy  for  the  country 
folk  and  the  Indians  of  Ecuador. 

The  second  cycle  of  my  influences  is 
filled  with  three  names:  Baudelaire, 
Tolstoy,  Walt  Whitman.  My  travels  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  my  dis¬ 
covery  of  suffering,  misery  and  collec¬ 
tive  life,  intensified  these  influences 
powerfully  and  completed  my  vital 
experience. 

My  third  and  last  cycle  of  influences 
was  determined  by  Juan  Ram6n  Jime¬ 
nez,  Cocteau  and  the  French  surrealists. 
There  may  not  be  anything  of  them  in 
the  letter  of  my  work,  but  their  spirit 
certainly  unites  with  mine  in  moments 
of  poetic  intensity.  And  to  all  this  I  must 
add  the  recollection  of  a  book  which 
was  decisive  in  my  life:  Les  Nourritures 
terrestres  by  Andr^  Gide.  His  great,  tel¬ 
luric,  human  love  awakened  in  me  the 
sympathy  I  now  feel  for  the  men  on  our 
American  soil. 

CHINESE  WRITTEN  PHONET¬ 
ICALLY 

(From  The  China  Institute  Bulletin, 
New  York  City) 

In  the  present  nation-wide  campaign 
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against  illiteracy,  the  set  of  forty  phonet¬ 
ic  signs  perfected  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  after  numerous 
trials  and  errors  has  acquired  a  new  im¬ 
portance.  Written  in  the  elementary 
stroke  of  which  Chinese  ideographics 
and  pictographic  characters  are  com¬ 
posed,  the  phonetic  signs  do  not  form 
a  new  language.  They  are  devices  to  aid 
the  student  in  pronouncing  the  written 
Chinese  language.  An  illiterate  of  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  can  memorize  the  forty 
sounds  in  as  many  hours.  In  most  cases, 
more  than  one  sign  is  used  to  give  the 
sound  of  one  character.  After  three 
weeks  training,  he  will  have  acquired 
the  same  pronouncing  ability  as  one 
taught  in  the  ordinary  course  for  three 
years.  Looking  back  on  China’s  modern 
history,  one  finds  efforts  at  remodeling 
or  simplifying  the  study  of  Chinese 
linked  with  national  crises,  usually  of 
an  external  origin.  For  instance,  the 
first  attempt  was  made  by  one  Lu  Kan 
Chang  of  Amoy  shordy  after  China’s 
defeat  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1895. 
The  aid  pronunciation  signs  or  alphabet 
he  publicized  in  Southern  Fukien  was 
followed  by  others.  The  set  now  in  use 
in  the  anti-illiteracy  drive  was  worked 
out  by  Y.  R.  Chao,  noted  philolt^ist, 
over  two  decades  ago.  While  modest  be¬ 
ginnings  were  made  many  years  ago  in 
teaching  primary  school  students  how 
to  use  the  new  phonetic  signs,  the 
needed  political  support  has  come  from 
the  present  National  Government  since 
it  came  into  power  during  1926  and 
1927.  Meaningless  by  themselves,  these 
phonetic  symbols  have  proved  of  great 
help  to  the  adult  illiterates  now  in  mass 
education  schools.  While  ordinarily  it 
would  take  four  months  for  a  grown-up 
illiterate  to  acquire  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  thousand  Chinese  characters, 
with  the  aid  of  these  signs  they  can  read 
four  times  as  many  characters  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  However,  it  is  not 
without  difficulty  to  teach  the  people 
the  use  of  the  phonetic  signs.  First  there 


are  not  enough  qualified  teachers.  New 
classes  have  to  be  conducted  for  the 
teachers  first.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  textbooks.  Those  used  by  children 
naturally  are  unfit  for  adult  classes,  and 
new  ones  have  to  be  prepared  wherein 
each  character  will  be  accompanied  by 
aid  pronunciation  signs.  One  handicap 
formerly  ignored  or  denied  has  been 
openly  admitted.  It  concerns  dialectic 
pronunciation.  Many  Chinese  characters 
are  pronounced  differendy  in  different 
localides  though  having  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  To  overcome  this  technical  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  teachers  are  now  allowed  to 
teach  their  students  how  to  give  the  dia- 
lecdc  pronunciadon  of  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters  as  well  as  to  initiate  them  into  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  ‘^Nadonal 
Language”  through  phonedc  signs.  The 
Nadonal  Language  is  usually  known  as 
“Kuoyu.”  For  the  promodon  of  these 
phonetic  signs  in  and  out  of  school 
rooms,  the  Ministry  of  Educadon  has 
formed  a  special  committee  of  philolo¬ 
gists  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  reading 
matter  for  classes  where  the  symbols  are 
used.  The  same  conunittee  is  plannmg 
to  issue  a  tabloid  newspaper  once  every 
three  days.  Every  print^  word  in  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  phonetic  signs,  the 
purpose  l^ing  to  help  new  literates  in 
absorbing  knowledge  of  current  events. 

“The  English  edidon  of  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  President  Benel  by  Edward  B. 
Hitchcock  is  the  first  book  in  English  to 
be  confiscated  by  the  Nazis.  Hamish 
Hamilton  was  having  the  book  printed 
on  the  island  of  Guernsey  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  when  the  Germans  occupied  it 
after  the  defeat  of  France.  The  Nazis 
confiscated  the  work  and  destroyed  the 
forms.  The  publisher  had  to  set  type 
anew  in  London  and  the  book  is  now 
on  sale  under  the  dde  Benei,  the  Man 
and  Statesman'*  —  From  News  from 
Czecho-Slovahta,  published  by  the  A- 
merican  Friends  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
New  York  City. 
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^  Maurice  Murct.  Grandeza  de  las 
aristocracias  (Grandeur  des  Elites) 
traduccidn  de  Hernin  del  Solar.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla,  1940.  227  pages. 
20  pesos. — ^There  may  have  been  a  time 
when  a  defense  of  aristocracy  had  the 
charm  of  a  paradox.  That  time  is  long 
past,  and  what  strikes  us  in  this  book, 
as  well  as  in  La  rebelidn  de  las  masas, 
is  the  triteness  of  the  thought.  Muret  is 
not  as  great  a  writer  as  Ortega  y  Gasset; 
his  work  is  smooth,  capable,  elegant,  the 
perfection  of  academic  correctness;  but 
it  is  a  standard,  machine-made  article. 
As  was  said  of  the  late  President  Paul 
Deschanel:  “tr^s  distingu^  . . .  comme 
tout  le  monde.” 

The  translator — who  did  an  excellent 
job — substitutes  aristocracias  for  Hites. 
Muret  might  not  object;  but  this  substi¬ 
tution  reveals  the  fundamental  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  book,  and  of  the  whole 
school  of  thought.  Aristocracy  and  Elite 
are  not  interchangeable.  We  need — we 
have — four  words  which  should  be  kept 
distinct.  Oligarchy  is  government  by  the 
few — the  USSR  is  an  oligarchy.  Aristoc¬ 
racy  means  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
best:  when  the  President  is  Washington, 
Lincoln  or  Wilson,  a  Republic  is  a  true 
“aristocracy.”  Society,  les  gens  du 
monde,  the  Four  Hundred,  are  often 
called  the  aristocracy;  they  are  not,  un¬ 
less  they  are  “the  best”  and  have  power. 
A  “corrupt  aristocracy,”  an  “idle  aristoc¬ 
racy,”  should  be  contradictions  in  terms. 
There  is  still  a  “grand  monde”  in 
France;  but,  since  1830  at  any  rate,  it 
had  no  authority  except  in  matters  of 
dress  and  table  manners.  Finally  the 
Hites  are  select  groups  of  superior  men. 
Scholars,  scientists,  artists,  clergy,  are  by 


definition  Slites;  they  do  not  ipso  facto 
belong  to  “Society”;  they  are  as  a  rule 
kept  away  from  power.  Muret  jumps 
nimbly  from  Hite  to  Society,  from  Soci¬ 
ety  to  aristocracy;  he  constantly  hints, 
but  he  never  dares  to  say,  that  a  degen¬ 
erate  Duke  should  enjoy  privileges  de¬ 
nied  to  a  capable  commoner,  because, 
forsooth,  the  equality  of  men  is  a  vulgar 
delusion. 

So  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  work, 
as  found  in  the  Preface,  seems  to  me 
extremely  vague.  The  separate  studies  of 
five  different  Hites,  on  the  contrary,  have 
very  good  points;  they  should  make 
very  successful  lectures  in  French  or 
South  American  drawing  rooms.  The 
quintuplet  are:  the  Beautiful  and  Good 
Athenian;  the  Roman  Citizen;  the  Man 
of  the  Renaissance;  the  French  honnite 
homme  under  Louis  XIV;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman.  I  wonder  why  Muret  did 
not  include  the  feudal  and  Christian 
Knight,  especially  in  the  later  ages  of 
courtly  love  and  song?  Muret  declares 
that  Germany  has  not  evolved  a  type  of 
the  Hite.  Sheer  jingoistic  prejudice:  the 
sternly  disciplined  Prussian  officer, 
whether  you  like  him  or  not,  should 
have  been  considered.  And  why  not  the 
Bolshevik?  (The  term  here  is  more 
definite  than  Communist.)  Against  the 
rule  of  the  amorphous  masses,  denoun¬ 
ced  by  Renan  and  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
which  we  find  in  America,  Russia  is 
governed  by  a  small,  conscious,  organ¬ 
ized  minority,  quite  according  to  the 
ideal  of  Maurice  Muret. 

PerhajM  he  would  insist  that  the  Hite 
should  be  “amiable,”  as  the  Athenian 
was,  and  t honnite  homme,  and  (when 
you  have  been  properly  introduced)  the 
gentleman.  The  Junker  and  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik  are  not  amiable;  but  neither  was  the 
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Roman  citizen — it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  surlier  old  curmudgeon  than  Cato 
the  Elder.  Courtesy,  urbanity,  a  desire 
to  please,  may  be  the  signs  of  “good 
society,”  but  not  necessarily,  alas  I  of  an 
flite  or  of  an  effective  aristocracy. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  a  good  scholar 
quote  again  the  legend  of  Louis  XIV 
inviting  Moli^re  to  his  private  table 
{I’en-cas  de  nuii)  I  thought  it  had  been 
exploded  long  ago  by  Despois  and  Lar- 
roumet.  —  Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Collection  Voix  de  France.  —  VII. 

Andr^  Morize.  France:  1940. 

366  pages. — VIII.  Robert  de  Saint  Jean. 
Dimocratie,  Beurre  et  Canons.  230 
pages.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1941. — There  will  be  no 
general  history  of  the  French  disaster  for 
many  years — if  ever.  What  we  are  given 
are  personal  testimonies  and  personal 
interpretations.  The  book  of  Robert  de 
Saint  Jean  is  first  of  all  a  factual  docu¬ 
ment,  and  an  excellent  one.  The  chief 
interest  is  the  portrait  of  Paul  Reynaud, 
with  whom  Saint  Jean  actively  co¬ 
operated.  A  searching  portrait,  full  of 
sympathy,  without  any  trace  of  hero- 
worship,  unmarred  by  venomous  malice 
k  la  Brousson,  or  by  savage  truculence  4 
la  Daudet. 

When  it  comes  to  interpretation. 
Saint  Jean  is,  as  he  claims  to  be,  the 
average  Frenchman — or  better  the  av¬ 
erage  educated  French  bourgeois,  the 
kind  who  believes  that  Bainville  is  a 
political  thinker.  The  Average  French¬ 
man  was  evidently  bewildered.  Easy 
enough  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Par¬ 
liamentary  politics  and  the  whirligigs  of 
cabinets.  The  evil  was  deeper.  Whenever 
there  was  a  genuine  Sacred  Union  in 
France,  there  were  methods  to  make  it 
effective:  a  Union  Cabinet,  plenary  pow¬ 
ers — a  kind  of  dictatorship  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  only.  France  perished,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  a  faulty  constitution,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  such  union. 


The  book  of  Andr6  Morize  is  a  blend 
of  the  two  kinds,  document  as  in  Saint- 
Jean,  meditation  as  in  Maritain’s  A  Tra¬ 
vers  le  DSsastre.  The  first  part  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  narrative,  poignandy  direct,  pro¬ 
foundly  impressive.  The  last  part  is  a 
defense  of  French  culture  which  de¬ 
serves  to  become  a  classic.  Between  the 
two — no  less  sincere,  no  less  able — there 
is  a  piece  of  special  pleading  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Morize  warns  us  that  we,  safe,  remote, 
and  deplorably  hesitant,  have  no  right 
to  judge  harshly  those  who  fought  and 
suffered:  granted.  He  tells  us  that  it  is 
crude  and  unscientific  to  be  “Pro-This” 
and  “And-That:”  agreed — what  schol¬ 
ar,  on  the  scholarly  plane,  will  stoop  to 
be  and-Hider  or  anti-Stalin?  These  gen¬ 
eral  arguments  are  meant  to  “soften”  us; 
now  we  come  to  definite  issues.  The  dis¬ 
aster  being  irremediable,  the  armistice 
could  not  be  avoided.  There  was  an  im¬ 
mense  job  of  clearing  up  and  reorgan- 
izadon,  which  was  efficiendy  done  (not 
by  the  octogenarian  Chief  of  State). 
Ergo:  Vichy  has  been  much  maligned, 
and  P6tain  remains  a  national  hero. 

I  am  not  convinced.  Complete  mili¬ 
tary  surrender,  as  in  Belgium,  was  a 
necessity;  but  the  armistice  was  an  error, 
due  to  the  false  assumption  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  soon  accept  defeat.  But  no 
armisdee  justified  what  Laval  and  P6- 
tain  did  joindy;  for  if  P6tain  got  rid  of 
the  “fixer”  and  profiteer  Laval,  it  was 
Laval  who  created  the  present  French 
“State.”  The  “National  Revolution” 
professes  that  democracy,  international 
law,  are  delusions;  it  makes  a  mockery 
of  everything  that  France  had  thought 
and  said,  worked  for  and  fought  for,  in 
the  last  war,  between  the  wars,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war.  It  has  destroyed 
the  Republic,  expunged  Liberty,  £)gaiit6. 
Fraternity,  put  on  the  statute  book  the 
indelible  stain  of  anti-semidc  legisla¬ 
tion.  All  this  Hider  had  not  publicly 
imposed  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  and, 
if  he  had,  then  France  still  had  the 
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choice  of  accepting  the  fate  of  Belgium 
rather  than  surrender  her  soul. 

The  last  pages,  so  vigorous,  so  defi¬ 
nite,  are  incomplete  contradiction  with 
the  half-hearted  plea  for  Vichy  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  book.  In  a  cata¬ 
clysm,  even  the  clearest  intellect  and  the 
firmest  soul  will  reel.  But  Morize  has 
found  himself  again. — Albert  Gu6rard. 
Stanford  University. 

LITERATURE 

V  Fernand  Baldensperger.  La  litera¬ 
ture  fratifoise  entre  les  deux  guerres, 
1919-1939.  Los  Angeles.  Lymanhouse. 
1941.  206  pages.  |3.50  and  $2.25. — ^Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldensperger,  editor  of  the 
works  of  de  Vigny,  authority  on  Goethe 
and  Balzac,  and  historian  of  the  French 
emigration  (1789-1815),  is  well  known 
in  the  field  of  comparative  literature. 
His  new  book  on  contemporary  French 
literature,  which  once  more  bespeaks 
his  breadth  of  interests,  is  primarily  a 
provocative  analysis  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  dominant  themes  and  trends:  “il 
s’agit  de  tracer  quelques  allies  permet- 
tant  une  premiere  exploration.”  He 
does  this  with  enviable  dexterity  albeit 
his  text  is  full  of  allusions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  having  meaning  only  to  a  reader 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  minu¬ 
tiae  of  contemporary  French  letters:  it  is 
not  intended  for  the  layman  or  the  un¬ 
initiated. 

In  his  study  of  the  period  1919-1939 
Professor  Baldensperger  seeks  “la  m^me 
objectivity  que  s'U  s’agissait  d’une  ^po- 
que  recuiye  dans  le  pass^.*'  This  of 
course  is  a  praiseworthy  aim,  but  if  the 
period  in  question  is  irretrievably  ended 
in  a  chronological  sense,  it  is  sdll  too 
close  to  our  present  crisis  to  lend  itself 
to  objective  analysis.  The  problems  of 
1919-1939  are  at  the  moment  hanging 
around  the  neck  of  the  world;  nothing 
now  written  can  possibly  elucidate  them. 
Despite  his  unimpeachable  earnestness 
and  honesty.  Professor  Baldensperger 
fails  to  be  objective.  For  France’s  tragic 


straits  today  he  blames  the  scientific  “ill” 
winds  that  have  blown  so  furiously 
since  the  nineteenth  century;  he  criti¬ 
cizes  at  every  turn  the  People’s  Front 
and  bemoans  repeatedly  France’s  lack 
of  a  strong  binding  myth,  of  religious 
fervor,  of  integration.  In  short,  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  an  idealist  profoundly 
influenced  by  mystical  thought,  rebel¬ 
ling  against  materialism  and  scientific 
theories. 

Although  some  omissions  are  to  be 
expected  in  a  summary  of  this  type,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  disconcerted  by  the 
absence  of  some  writers  whose  influence 
has  been  pervasive  and  even  decisive  in 
the  development  of  certain  themes  or 
trends.  What  possible  reason  can  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldensperger  adduce  for  over¬ 
looking  men  of  the  stature  of  Valery 
Larbaud  and  Henri  Barbusse,  two 
writers  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  in¬ 
fluenced  so  profotmdly  a  decade,  at 
least,  of  French  thought  and  feeling,  and 
even  the  craft  of  writing?  Why  docs  he 
center  his  attention  upon  Aragon’s  first 
period,  his  silly  dadaistic  flair,  while 
overlooking  entirely  the  ripe  novelist  of 
Les  cloches  de  Bdle,  Les  Beaux  Quar- 
tiers,  and  Les  voyageurs  de  rimpiriale? 
And  equally  regrettable,  most  of  the 
younger  men — Sartre,  Van  dcr  Mecrsch, 
Nizan,  Vcrccl — who  have  brought  some 
of  the  themes  chosen  by  Professor  Bal¬ 
densperger  to  a  magnificent  develop¬ 
ment,  arc  not  mentioned  at  all. — Angel 
Flores.  Pan  American  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

K  Johannes  Killat.  Das  Ameri\abild 

des  Romanschriftstellers  Winston 
Churchill.  Berlin.  Junker  &  Dunnhaupt. 
1940.  107  pages.  4.50  marks. — A  mere 
Doctor’s  dissertation,  it  seems;  not  so 
bulky  as  ours,  and  without  any  claims 
to  discovery.  But  remarkably  adequate, 
well  informed,  well  balanced,  well  writ¬ 
ten.  Wish  we  had  such  an  unpretentious 
compendium  about  many  contemporary 
authors. 
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The  picture  of  America  we  };et  is  most 
of  all  that  of  Churchill  himself  and  the 
men  of  his  type.  A  sane  and  sturdy 
brood,  liberal  in  politics  and  religion; 
tradition-loving,  but  not  averse  even  to 
social  change;  not  radical  in  the  least, 
even  though  it  was  so  called;  still  believ¬ 
ing  stoutly  that  the  sole  cure  for  the 
evils  of  democracy  is  more  democracy. 
Remove  corruption  and  ignorance,  and 
the  faith  of  the  Fathers  will  be  justified 
through  its  works.  It  is  this  solid  creed, 
weakened  through  years  of  cynicism 
and  despair,  which  we  are  now  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  swept  away  by  “the  wave  of 
the  future.” 

I  was  more  interested  in  the  author’s 
point  of  view  than  in  his  subject.  It  is 
hard — and  eminently  useful — to  realize 
that  quiet  honest  work  is  still  going  on 
in  a  world  gone  mad.  There  is  nothing 
outrageous  about  the  few  touches  of 
Nazism  in  Killat;  and  they  seem  per- 
fecdy  natural  and  sincere. 

He  almost  claims  Winston  Churchill 
as  a  fellow  believer:  “Democracy — 
Jacksonian  democracy  at  all  events — is 
a  flat  failure  and  we  may  as  well  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.”  “Die  offentliche  Mei- 
nung  im  alten  demokratischen  Sinn  ist 
ein  Mythos;  sie  muss  von  starken  Ein- 
zelpersdnlichkeiten  geschaffen  werden.” 
This  was  written  when  Fiihrer  Theo¬ 
dore  was  most  assertive.  But  he  admits 
Churchill  would  reject  the  Nazi  label. 
The  kinship  between  Churchill’s 
thought  and  modern  German  thought 
he  ascribes  to  their  common  origin,  19th 
century  German  idealism,  of  which  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  is  an  organic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Killat  deplores  that  Germans  should 
become  go(^  Americans:  their  German 
sense  of  idealism  and  loyalty  makes 
them  disloyal  to  their  German  origin. 
“  ‘Nun  sind  wir  Amerikaner’  — 
Deutsche  Treue,  auch  unter  fremden 
Fahnen,  das  ist  der  tragische  Eindruck, 
den  diese  Worte  hervorrufen.”  Killat 
gives  a  very  good  summary  of  his  own 


creed:  “Die  Betonung  des  politischen 
Fuhrertums,  das  Zusammenarbeiten 
und  Nichtgegeneinanderarbeiten  von 
Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeitnehmer,  die 
Schaffung  von  so  etwas  wie  einem 
neuen  Staatst^irchentum  sind  Dinge,  die 
eine  deutsche  Kritik  von  heute  anders 
und  positiver  wertet  als  die  amerika- 
nische  Kritik  vergangener  Jahre.”  Few 
errors;  noted  “carpet-beggars”  which 
must  have  struck  Killat  as  making  bet¬ 
ter  sense  than  “carpet  baggers.” — Al¬ 
bert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

^  K.  A..  The  Story  of  Yiddish 

Literature.  New  York.  Yiddish 
Scientific  Institute.  1940.  448  pages. 
$3.00.  —  Yiddish  literature,  for  ^1  its 
recent  flowering,  is  still  litde  known 
outside  the  Jewish  community — the 
only  book  in  English  on  the  subject 
being  more  than  forty  years  old  and  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  date.  Those  who  are  at  all 
interested  in  learning  something  of  its 
nature  and  scope  will  be  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Roback.  His  book  goes  back  to 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  when  Yiddish 
first  came  into  common  use  among  the 
Germanic  Jews,  and  describes  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  literature  in  that  dialect 
from  the  crude  fictional  and  liturgic  nar¬ 
ratives  intended  mainly  for  women  to  its 
artistic  efflorescence  during  the  past 
century.  It  makes  clear  that  Yiddish  has 
a  rich  linguistic  background  and  an  es¬ 
tablished  grammar,  that  it  is  today 
spoken  by  millions  of  Jews,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  writers  are  now  using  it  as  their 
pliant  verbal  medium,  that  Yiddish 
literature  has  a  definite  and  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  realm  of  modem 
letters,  and  that  the  student  of  world 
literature  owes  it  a  belated  acknow¬ 
ledgement. 

As  the  tide  of  the  book  indicates.  Dr. 
Roback  has  tried  not  so  much  to  write 
a  history  of  Yiddish  literature  as  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  this  literature  came 
into  being  and  of  the  writers  who  have 
given  it  special  significance.  He  has  not 
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weighted  it  with  pedantic  impedimenta 
and  his  style  is  informal  and  even  chat¬ 
ty.  Not  possessed  of  acute  critical  in¬ 
sight,  however,  he  has  again  and  again 
strained  at  the  obvious  in  his  evalua¬ 
tions  of  books  and  authors.  His  com¬ 
parisons  of  Yiddish  writers  with  those  of 
other  literatures  are  occasionally  far¬ 
fetched,  as  when  he  pairs  Mark  Var¬ 
shavsky,  the  composer  of  a  few  simple 
folksongs,  with  Robert  Burns.  His  tend¬ 
ency  to  list  names  and  to  comment  on 
everything  he  happens  to  know  about 
the  subject,  even  to  the  extent  of  issuing 
a  64-page  supplement  of  relevant  mate¬ 
rial,  gives  his  work  a  fragmentary  char¬ 
acter.  In  view  of  this  effort  at  complete¬ 
ness,  it  is  all  the  more  strange  to  find 
only  bare  mention  of  the  writings  of 
Feretz  Hirschbein  and  not  even  the  list¬ 
ing  of  Niger’s  critical  biography  of 
Mendelc — the  first  full-length  book  on 
a  Yiddish  author.  These  criticisms  not¬ 
withstanding,  however.  The  Story  of 
Yiddish  Uterature  has  the  unique  value 
of  being  the  only  book  in  English  on  a 
literature  of  high  intrisic  merit  express¬ 
ing  the  life  of  an  important  part  of  our 
population. — Charles  A.  Madison.  New 
York  City. 

*  Ernest  J.  Simmons.  Dostoevski, 
the  Malting  of  a  Novelist.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1940. 
416  pages.  $3.00. — Dostoevski  invites 
grandiloquent  nonsense,  the  worst  per¬ 
haps  being  Stefan  Zweig’s.  Simmons 
has  eschewed  this  danger.  There  are  no 
abysmal  sublimities  in  this  book.  He 
sketches  adequately  the  Russian  back¬ 
ground  and  Dostoevski's  tormented, 
chaotic  and  melodramatic  life,  and  he 
gives  due  attention  to  psychological  fac¬ 
tors,  without  accepting  as  a  dogma 
that  Freud  has  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  the  secret  of  the  human  soul.  But 
all  this — history,  biography,  psychology 
— is  secondary  to  the  main  purpose:  “the 
making  of  a  novelist.” 

Without  slighting  the  universally 


acknowledged  masterpieces,  Simmons 
takes  into  account  all  the  minor  works, 
extremely  useful  for  the  formation  of 
Dostoevski’s  thought  and  art;  he  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  in  particular, 
to  The  Diary  of  a  Writer,  precious  not 
only  as  an  explanation  of  work  done, 
but  as  a  proving  ground  for  work  in 
progress.  In  particular,  he  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  T he  Life  of  a  Great  Sinner, 
never  completed,  but  a  sort  of  reservoir 
for  Dostoevski’s  other  works:  one  of  the 
greatest  books  that  never  was  written. 

The  basis  of  Dostoevski’s  thought  is 
the  Romantic-Christian  conception  of 
Dualism,  so  antagonistic  to  the  Class¬ 
ical  ideal  of  Harmony.  He  opposes  the 
Meek  (Sonya,  Prince  Myshkin)  and  the 
Self-Willed  (Raskolnikov).  Tlieir  co¬ 
existence  in  a  single  individual  is  the 
“Double”  type,  lihe  Doppelgdngtr  of 
Romanticism  (Hoffmann,  Musset),  was 
a  hallucinatory  identical  twin;  the 
schizophrenic  has  two  personalities  in 
a  single  body  (exaggerated  into  the  Dr. 
fe^yll  and  Mr.  Hyde  theme).  In  Dos¬ 
toevski,  the  Double  is  at  the  same  time 
identical  and  antagonistic.  (The  Dou¬ 
ble). 

The  mystic-nationalistic  ideas  of  Dos¬ 
toevski  are  admirably  set  forth;  some  of 
them  are  a  curious  adumbration  of  Nazi 
ideology.  Simmons  constantly  remains 
lucid  and  sane,  without  attempting  to 
impose  the  same  discipline  upon  Dos¬ 
toevski.  The  unobtrusive  clarity  of  the 
style  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  fine, 
firm,  unassuming  quality  of  the  thought. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  Dostoevski,  schol¬ 
arship  is  a  better  approach  than  ranting 
— Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  FICTION 

^  Richard  Beer-Hofmann.  Verse. 

Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischcr  Ver- 
lag.  1941. — It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  meet 
the  collected  poetical  work  of  Richard 
Beer-Hofmann  in  an  epoch  of  indus¬ 
trialized  art  which  expects  its  new  vol- 
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umc  every  fall:  this  small  book  contains 
in  51  pages  all  the  poems  which  the  poet 
felt  compelled  to  write  from  1897  to 
1939.  This  contemporary  of  Schnitzler 
and  Hofmannsthal,  another  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Vienna  fin  de  sihcle,  a  drama¬ 
tist  of  strength  and  exclusivite,  has  never 
published  anything  without  necessity 
and  real  value.  The  collection  consists 
therefore  only  of  the  well-known  Miri¬ 
ams  Schlaflied,  of  several  unknown 
verses  or  poems  printed  in  places  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate,  and  of  lyrical  parts  of  the 
poet’s  unfinished  dramas  based  on  Jew¬ 
ish  history  and  mythology.  They  show 
that  the  whole  work  of  this  dramatist 
and  poet  has  a  genuine  poetical  oneness. 
Read  these  poems  carefully,  and  you 
will  understand  at  once  why  they  have 
not  lost  their  appeal.  They  have  not  the 
richness  and  consistency  of  Hofmanns¬ 
thal’s,  but  they  are  full  of  expression  and 
personal  feeling  and  try  to  continue  in 
a  serious  and  almost  magic  way — ^an  un¬ 
attainable  ambition,  of  course  —  word 
and  form  of  the  Westdstlichcr  Divan. — 
Frederict{^  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State 
College. 

^  N.  Chernyshevsky.  Chto  delat? 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1939.  591  pages.  5 
rubles. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Chernyshevsky’s  death  was  commemor¬ 
ated  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  numerous 
publications.  Among  other  things,  his 
celebrated  novel.  What  Is  To  Be  Done? 
originally  published  in  1863,  appeared 
in  a  new  edition.  Written  in  his  cell, 
while  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  Peter- 
Paul  fortress,  the  novel  was  designed  to 
portray  “the  new  men’’  of  the  eighteen 
sixties,  the  “nihilists,”  as  these  were 
loosely  called  at  the  time.  As  a  novel. 
What  Is  To  Be  Done?  is  obviously  in¬ 
ferior  to  Turgenev’s  Fathers  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  which  preceded  it  by  a  couple  of 
years.  Chernyshevsky,  however,  lent  to 
his  work  a  closer  documentary  value 
than  may  be  found  in  Turgenev’s  por¬ 
trait  of  a  nihilist.  For  one  thing,  the  im¬ 


prisoned  author  himself  belonged  to  the 
“commoners,”  out  of  whose  ranks  came 
most  of  the  Bazarovs;  he  was  in  direct 
contact  with  the  young  generation,  un¬ 
like  Turgenev  who  wrote  most  of  his 
novels  as  a  voluntary  expatriate.  Cher¬ 
nyshevsky’s  characters,  furthermore, 
were  emulated  by  many  young  readers, 
for  they  offered  not  only  negative  skep¬ 
ticism,  like  Bazarov,  but  above  all  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  positive  replacement  of  old 
values  by  new  ones.  Chernyshevsky 
preached  practical  socialism,  though  it 
was  tinged  with  a  Fourierist  hue.  De¬ 
spite  the  prison  walls  and  the  drastic 
censorship,  his  novel  served  as  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  guide  for  more  than  one 
generation,  and  its  main  hero,  Rakh- 
metov,  influenced  not  only  Russian 
readers.  The  Bulgarian,  George  Dimi¬ 
trov,  speaks  of  the  “revolutionary  edu¬ 
cation”  of  that  novel  and  its  charac¬ 
ters:  “My  special  favorite  was  Rakhme- 
tov.  I  made  it  my  aim  to  be  firm,  con¬ 
sistent,  fearless,  self-denying,  to  harden 
my  will  and  character  in  privations  and 
in  fighting  obstacles,  to  subordinate  my 
personal  life  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
cause  of  the  working  class,  in  a  word — 
to  be  like  that  irreproachable  hero  of 
Chernyshevsky,  as  I  pictured  him.” — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

^  Rudolf  Fuchs.  Gedichte  aus  Reigate. 

London.  Barnard.  1941.  “Dank  der 
Gunst  eines  Freundes  in  150  numerier- 
ten  Exemplaren  gedruckt.” — One  takes 
up  this  little  volume  with  strange  emo¬ 
tions — German  poems,  printed  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1941,  written  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  poet  from  Prague,  who  was  driven 
from  his  home  by  the  Nazis.  The  work 
of  an  exile,  an  elderly  man  on  whom 
exile  is  doubly  hard  for  that  reason; 
a  poet  whose  exile  is  all  the  blacker  be¬ 
cause  of  the  horrors  of  war  in  bombed 
London.  And  yet  all  his  verses,  for  all 
his  melancholy  presentiment  of  death 
and  his  bitter-sweet  memories  of  bright- 
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er  days,  arc  buoyed  up  by  a  vigorous 
confidence.  And,  marvelously  comfort¬ 
ing,  there  is  irony: 

Hab  neues  erl^annt, 
hab  aitcs  verbrannt, 
in  Fluss  genet  oft  das  Stance. 

Die  Pfeife  behagt. 

Dock  umnscht’  ich,  befragt, 
mir  sehnlich  in  Prag  die  Zigan-e. 

Rudolf  Fuchs  has  made  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  in  German  literature  by  his  remark¬ 
able  translations  of  Czech  lyric  verse.  It 
was  he  who  revealed  Petr  Bezrue  to 
German  literature — to  world  literature. 
His  own  poetry  had  in  the  last  few  years 
grown  somewhat  narrowly  idyllic,  dull 
and  monotonous.  Now  he  has  found 
new  tones,  new  and  surprisingly  beau¬ 
tiful  poetic  metaphors.  His  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  new  contribution,  a  real  en¬ 
riching  of  German  poetry,  is  the  weav¬ 
ing  in  of  English  words,  of  whole  Eng¬ 
lish  lines,  without  offending  the  reader. 
The  English  has  become  an  organic  part 
of  the  German  rhyme-scheme: 

Ein  Friedhof  mitten  stand 
from  the  13th  century. 

Die  Rosen  bluhten  noch 
in  loving  memory. 

It  is  not  only  the  English  word,  it  is  the 
English  landscape,  the  Englishman,  that 
we  find  in  Rudolf  Fuchs’  new  verses  as 
enrichment,  as  something  completely 
strange  and  novel.  So  the  bitter  fruit  of 
exile  hides  a  kernel  of  sweetness;  an  en¬ 
riching  of  that  literature  which  has  cho¬ 
sen  rather  to  emigrate  and  struggle  than 
to  stay  at  home  and  keep  silence  or  pros¬ 
titute  itself.  And  it  will  return  all  the 
richer,  as  Fuchs  sings: 

Es  wird  der  Winter  nicht  eine  EwigXeit 

\  wahren, 

bald  jauchzen  im  Friihling  wieder  die 
[Strassen  von  Prag. 
Dann  sind  wir  dabei,  wir  alle,  die  wie- 


[derhehren, 

dann  \ommt  unser  Tag,  ihr  Toten,  dann 
[l(ommt  euer  Tag. 

— F.  C.  Weisl{opf,  New  York  City. 

*  Jules  Romains.  Grdce  encore  pour 
la  terrel  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1941.  199  pages.  $1.50. — Romains, 
like  Ernst  Toller  in  No  more  peace,  has 
gone  to  Heaven  for  the  machinery  of 
his  new  three  art  play.  Here  God  the 
Father  presides  with  dignity  in  the  Em¬ 
pyrean,  whence  he  looks  down  with 
puzzled  curiosity  on  our  earth,  one  of 
the  smallest  and  most  disturbed  of  his 
many  mansions,  where,  his  Cabinet 
Ministers  tell  him,  that  wretched  little 
creature,  Man,  is  destroying  himself  by 
his  materialism  and  his  machines.  The 
Almighty  therefore  despatches  St.  Pat¬ 
rick,  disguised  as  a  Scottish  lord,  with 
a  recently  deceased  spirit  as  interpreter, 
to  find  out  the  real  nature  of  earth’s  in¬ 
habitants  and  to  report  whether  or  not 
their  immediate  liquidation — painless, 
of  course — is  desirable.  In  a  Parisian  sub¬ 
urb,  at  the  home  of  the  ordinary  bour¬ 
geois  couple  to  whom  the  heavenly  band 
is  accredited,  they  hear  that  unfinished 
apartment  houses  are  being  turned  into 
air-raid  shelters  and  they  are  shocked  by 
the  fears  and  dislocations  of  everyday 
life  brought  about  by  threats  of  war. 
Much  satire  follows,  and  some  defense 
of  those  who  prefer  quiet  and  peace  to 
war  and  sacrifice. 

In  the  last  act  God  himself,  trans¬ 
parently  incognito,  comes  to  judge 
Man’s  case  and  is  moved  to  pity  and 
forgiveness  by  humanity’s  goodwill  and 
longing  for  simple  brotherliness  on 
earth.  But  alas,  the  final  note  cannot,  in 
these  last  two  years  of  disgrace,  be  one 
of  harmony.  The  Adversary  has  moved 
again — “The  world  is  on  fire,’’  Heaven 
grieves  and  does  not  move,  not  yet,  at 
least,  though  Faith  has  the  last  word 
as  the  Almighty  promises  that  men  of 
goodwill  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perish 
utterly. 
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This  unusual  little  conversation  piece, 
delightful  to  read  for  its  witty,  tragi¬ 
comic  style,  has  not  yet  been  produced; 
it  was  in  rehearsal  at  the  Com6die-Fran- 
9aise  just  as  the  Germans  entered  Paris 
in  1940,  and  of  course  cannot  be  played 
there  now.  It  should  be  played  here  be¬ 
fore  its  timeliness  is  lost,  not  by  the 
commercial  theatre,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  risk  a  production,  but  by  uni¬ 
versity  or  experimental  community 
groups,  which  might  make  a  success  of 
it  for  their  special  audiences.  Whether 
acted  or  not  the  play  deserves  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  char¬ 
acteristic  expressions  of  Free  France  in 
Exile — fearless  and  civilized,  bloody,  but 
unbowed. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Enrique  Campos  Men^ndez.  Ku- 
pen.  Buenos  Aires.  Kau.  1940.  146 
pages.  —  This  book  consists  of  eight 
stories  dealing  with  the  fascinating 
Ticrra  del  Fuego.  Strange  pages,  ori¬ 
ginal,  dense  with  humanity. 

Who  is  Kupen?  A  little  old  Indian 
woman,  no  one  knows  how  old.  She 
may  be  seventy,  or  eighty  or  ninety. 
This  enigmatic  old  person  is  a  fountain 
of  proverbs,  talcs,  legends,  which  she 
repeats  pardy  in  her  native  Ona  and 
pardy  in  Spanish.  She  laughs  at  the 
strangers  who  come  to  her  for  collars, 
bracelets,  or  pretty  young  Indian  girls. 
But  when  the  novelist  comes  to  Kupen, 
he  tells  her  that  he  is  not  seeking  gold  or 
delicate  food.  What  docs  he  come  for, 
then?  He  begs  her  to  tell  him  her  ex¬ 
periences.  And  Kupen  answers  him 
serenely,  with  the  wisdom  which  comes 
with  years  to  hearts  softened,  and 
strengthened  by  living  long  with  nature: 
You  will  travel  many  roads,  you  will 
cross  many  seas,  you  will  see  many  lands 
and  many  fashions  in  garments,  you 
will  hear  many  kinds  of  music,  you  will 
dance  many  different  dances,  you  will 
speak  many  languages.  . . .  But  if  what 
you  seek  throughout  life  is  the  truth  of 


the  heart,  you  must  know  that  we,  like 
the  white  people  and  the  black  people, 
all  come  into  the  world  and  live  and  die 
deluded  by  the  same  hopes,  weighed 
down  by  the  same  sorrows,  tied  to  the 
same  selfish  whims,  pursuing  the  same 
happiness,  sick  with  the  same  resent¬ 
ment  . . .  because  souls  are  the  same,  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  though  the 
fleshly  covering  of  different  bodies  may 
look  very  different.”  This  is  the  story 
that  gives  the  book  its  title.  This  story 
and  those  that  follow  {Kiuteminl(,  El 
Hogar  y  la  hoguera,  El  llanto  del  bas¬ 
que,  El  castigo.  Las  dos  flee  has,  Aquella 
luz,  El  principe  que  se  hizo  rey  en  el 
Sur)  reveal  the  author  as  an  extremely 
interesting  artistic  personality.  With  a 
few  words  he  can  create  an  atmosphere, 
place  his  characters,  and  above  all,  give 
his  stories  a  certain  breath  of  legend, 
the  effect  of  etchings,  so  to  speak,  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  profound  mystery.  It  may  be 
that  the  sketches  of  LolKxidn  Garra,  also 
inspired  by  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  have 
more  of  dramatic  mystery  and  awe.  But 
Campos  Men^ndez  has  penetrated  more 
deeply  into  the  native  soul  and  his  style 
has  more  of  aesthetic  suggestiveness,  all 
the  more  admirable  when  we  consider 
the  sobriety  of  his  tools  of  expression. 
From  more  angles  than  one  the  book  is 
reminiscent  of  Kipling.  And  the  bond 
between  the  author  of  Kupen  and  the 
author  of  the  Just  So  Stories  is  one  of 
temperamental  consanguinity.  As  Som¬ 
erset  Maugham  was  dubbed  the  Kipling 
of  the  Pacific,  I  believe  that  the  author 
of  Kupen  can  be  called  the  Kipling  of 
the  Argentine. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  K.  Fedin.  Sanatory  ArJ(tur.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940.  186 
pages.  4.50  rubles. — ^Fedin’s  latest  nov¬ 
elette,  “Sanatorium  Arcturus,”  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  reminder  that  one  of  Russia’s  finest 
novelists  is  alive,  active,  and  as  gifted  as 
ever.  The  story  is  laid  in  a  Swiss  sana¬ 
torium  for  tubercular  patients,  only  one 
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of  them  being  Russian.  Fedin  is  fond  of 
portraying  non-Russians.  He  does  it  with 
graceful  urbanity  and  cosmopolite  un¬ 
derstanding.  Perhaps  he  appreciates 
continental  Europeans  better  than  he 
does  the  English,  whom  he  apparendy 
dislikes  individually  and  collectively,  as 
prigs  and  hypocrites.  His  other  charac¬ 
ters  reveal,  beneath  their  surface  pecu¬ 
liarities,  all-human  traits.  Inga,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  belong  to  any  race  or 
country,  with  her  sophistication,  and 
passionate  wistfulness  of  moribund 
youth  and  beauty.  And  so  might  the 
doctors,  after  you  dismiss  their  Ger¬ 
manic  mannerisms.  Even  Levshin,  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  na- 
donally  undistinguishable  in  this  small 
group  of  human  beings  absorbed  in  the 
pathos  of  struggle  against  death  and  ex¬ 
tinction.  Fedin’s  novel  is  free  from  the 
verbosity  of  The  Magic  Mountain,  Its 
brief  intensity  is  charged  with  love  and 
tragedy,  that  is  to  say,  with  life. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Nulle  Part 
dans  le  Monde.  Le  Dernier  Bateau. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  250 
pages. — Le  Dernier  Bateau  is  the  initial 
volume  of  a  series  of  connected  novels 
bearing  the  general  tide  Nulle  Part  dans 
le  Monde.  Their  evident  purpose  is  to 
depict  the  misadventures  and  wander¬ 
ings  of  a  member  of  that  race  which,  so 
far,  has  nowhere  in  the  world  found  a 
permanent  spiritual  home. 

The  central  character,  David  Adams, 
is  presented  as  a  cultured  dilettante  liv¬ 
ing  in  Paris,  as  thoroughly  assimilated 
to  his  French  environment  as  any  Jew 
can  be,  personally  intelligent  and  even 
brilliant,  almost  completely  amoral,  and 
already  well-known  as  a  writer  of  so- 
phisdcated  novels  and  travel  books.  He 
runs  away  from  the  French  disaster  and 
succeeds  in  catching  the  last  boat  -  to 
America.  His  odyssey  among  the  refu¬ 
gees  on  the  overcrowded  ship,  his  strug¬ 


gle  with  official  red  tape  in  San  Domin¬ 
go,  and  his  amours  with  a  colored  girl 
in  the  French  colony  of  La  Guadeloupe 
bring  the  last  chapters  of  the  book,  which 
had  begun  in  the  feverish  atmosphere 
of  a  national  catastrophe,  down  to  the 
level  of  personal  and  sometimes  risque 
anecdotism. 

Michel  Georges-Michel  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  the  circumstances  or  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  stupendous 
French  collapse.  In  Le  Dernier  Bateau 
an  intelligent,  though  rather  nervous, 
but  on  the  whole  nearly  indifferent  spec¬ 
tator  watches  the  development  of  the 
European  tragedy  and  coldly  notes  his 
impressions  without  seemingly  experi¬ 
encing  any  real  pang  of  profound  pa¬ 
triotic  anguish.  Such  a  reaction  is  per¬ 
fectly  normal  on  the  part  of  an  uprooted 
Israelite  taking  the  road  of  exile.  This 
attitude,  however,  undoubtedly  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  power  of  human  appeal 
that  the  evocation  of  pathetic,  even 
heart-rending  scenes  might  have  pos¬ 
sessed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  many  epi¬ 
sodes  obviously  reflect  actual,  direct  ex¬ 
perience,  it  confers  upon  this  testimony 
an  objective  documentary  value  which 
will  prove  of  definite  interest  to  all  those 
who  are  anxious  to  collect  every  possible 
evidence  on  the  great  contemporary  up¬ 
heaval,  and  also  to  understand  certain 
typical  aspects  of  the  much  discussed 
Jewish  mentality. — Georges  Lemaitre. 
Stanford  University. 

^  M.  Gorky.  Zabytyie  rasshjazy:  1893- 
1918.  Leningrad.  Gihl.  1940.  548 
pages.  13  rubles. — ^Under  the  title  “For¬ 
gotten  Stories”  this  volume  contains 
eighty  sketches  and  stories  by  Gorky, 
scattered  through  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  omitted  by  the  author  from 
his  Collected  Works.  According  to  the 
editor  of  this  book,  out  of  1250  of  Gor¬ 
ky’s  compositions  only  about  500  were 
included  by  the  author  in  the  Works 
edited  by  him,  which  proves  the  man’s 
discriminating  taste  and  severe  self-crit- 
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icism.  This  collection  of  decidedly  infe¬ 
rior  fiction  may  be  justified  by  its  value 
for  students  of  Gorky  and  the  evolution 
of  his  ideas  and  technical  ability.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  stories  and  sketches  por¬ 
tray  the  seamy  sides  of  life,  and  seem  to 
have  served  as  drafts  for  the  author’s 
larger  canvases.  The  autobiographical 
element  is  felt  in  them  unmistakably, 
especially  in  those  of  the  eighteen  nine¬ 
ties.  Emotional,  romantic,  unreserved, 
the  early  Gorky  “let  himself  go”  fully, 
crying  out  against  injustice  and  ugliness 
with  no  regard  for  form.  Chekhov’s 
friendly  criticism  came  toward  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  helped  Gorky  set 
his  voice  right.  The  later  stories  in  the 
volume  show  the  drastic  training  the 
self-taught  author  had  gone  through 
since  his  tramping  days. — Alexander 
Kaun,  University  of  California. 

*  Ezio  Taddei.  Uuomo  che  cammina. 

New  York.  Edizioni  “L’Esule.” 
1940.  189  pages.  $1.00. — ^This  partly 
autobiographical  novel  chronicles  the 
life  and  prison  experiences  of  an  Italian 
liberal.  The  initial  chapters  offer  a 
devastating  picture  of  middleclass  life 
recalled  in  maturity  and  pieced  together 
from  childhood  experience. 

The  rest  of  the  book  (the  sections  on 
the  hero’s  childhood  and  adolescence  are 
extremely  brief)  recounts  the  war  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  increasingly  class<onscious 
protagonist,  the  effects  of  Nitti’s  am¬ 
nesty,  the  attitude  of  those  released,  the 
Anarchists,  toward  the  rapidly  mount¬ 
ing  hysteria  of  postwar  militarism,  their 
efforts,  joined  to  those  of  the  Socialists, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Fascism. 

Finally  the  central  portion  of  Tad- 
dei’s  novel  deals  with  a  series  of  im¬ 
prisonments  as  brutal  as  they  were 
senseless  and  uncalled  for.  The  penal 
islands  and  the  mainland  jails,  the 
mock-trials,  the  brief  periods  of  free¬ 
dom,  the  second-  and  third-  convictions 
for  no  stated  reason,  the  role  of  the  re¬ 
gime  in  the  administration  of  justice,  all 


these  elements  are  woven  into  the  fierce, 
inunensely  readable  dialogue  of  the 
book. 

The  long  concluding  chapters,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  one  called  The  Dream,  tell 
in  poignant  detail  the  story  of  the  escape 
to  France  over  the  mountains.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  conventional  “adventure” 
pattern  is  emphasized  here  by  the  skill¬ 
ful  way  in  which  the  author  has  pointed 
up  the  fugitive’s  lack  of  physical  prepa¬ 
ration  for  such  a  trial. 

Taddei’s  style,  episodic,  anecdotal, 
conversational,  is  splendidly  suited  to 
his  narrative.  The  book  has  the  effort¬ 
less  continuity  of  experience. 

The  importance  of  this  novel — not 
only  as  an  artistic  achievement — ^lies  in 
the  revelation  it  offers  of  actual  condi¬ 
tions  among  political  prisoners  in  Italy. 
As  documentary  history  it  far  surpasses 
Nitti’s  Escape,  which  remains  essen¬ 
tially  an  account  of  individual  hardship 
and  pilgrimage  to  safety. 

Borgese  has  said  of  this  book  that  its 
message  is  to  the  Americans,  for  many 
of  the  Italians  here  know  the  story  only 
too  well;  it  is  the  story  of  collective  en¬ 
durance,  and  trial,  and  hope,  especially 
of  collective  faith  that  the  right  will  pre¬ 
vail. — Frances  Keene.  Alexandria,  Virg¬ 
inia. 

^  Herman  Teirlinck.  Maria  Speerma- 
lie.  Levensgetijden  op  de  Heerlijk- 
heid ’t  Homveld.  Amsterdam.  Wereld- 
bibliotheek.  1940. — ^This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  Flemish  novels  of  recent 
years,  if  not  the  most  powerful  and  felic¬ 
itous  of  all.  Tierlinck  tells  here  of  the 
active  life  of  the  last  Landvrouwe  van ’t 
Homveld,  a  Flemish  Lady  Chatterley 
and  a  modern  Lady  Macbeth,  at  once  a 
monster  and  an  angel,  a  nature  built  of 
contrasts,  passionate,  proud,  domineer¬ 
ing,  mystic  and  sensual,  audacious  and 
Pharisaical,  impulsive  and  calculating, 
a  loving  mother  and  a  false  sister,  who 
stops  at  nothing  to  attain  her  ends.  She 
kills  her  husband  and  his  mistress,  she 
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robs  her  father  of  his  power  and  to 
hasten  his  end  she  banishes  him  to  the 
lodge  of  the  game-keeper.  . . .  Such 
scenes  as  these  are  described  for  us  with 
great  plastic  realism.  On  the  other  hand, 
impressions  of  nature  are  rendered  with 
a  poetical  charm  which  never  fails  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  It 
seems  as  if  the  author  is  intentionally 
drawing  a  contrast  between  Nature  and 
human  nature.  Tliis  admirable  book 
reminded  us  more  than  once  of  the  best 
books  of  Ernst  Wiese  and  Griese,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  manner  in  which  the  char¬ 
acters  abandon  themselves  to  the  magnif¬ 
icence  of  the  seasons,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination,  especially  the  physical  tenac¬ 


ity,  with  which  they  struggle  against 
opposing  currents.  Tierlinck  might  be 
criticized  for  his  excess  of  descriptions, 
and  for  his  insistence  on  the  exterior  as¬ 
pects  of  the  struggle,  rather  than  on  the 
spiritual  side,  which  also  has  its  inter¬ 
est.  Thus  the  motives  of  his  characters 
remain  a  mystery  which  he  seems  to 
deepen  intentionally  by  allusions  and 
scattered  hints. 

But  a  well-balanced  work,  written  in 
a  powerful  language,  ironical,  full  of 
sentiment,  of  instinctive  life,  and  trag¬ 
ically  mindful  that  these  vividly  living 
beings,  demoniac  or  insignificant,  arc 
driven  by  an  all-powerful  destiny. — Fr. 
Closset.  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 


Books  in  French 


(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  ** Head-Liner/’) 


*  Bernardo  Xavier  C.  Coutinho.  Bi- 
bliographie  jranco-portugmse.  Es- 
sai  d’une  bibliographic  chronologique 
des  livres  fran^is  sur  Ic  Portugal.  Opor¬ 
to.  Librairie  Lopes  dc  Silva.  1939. — A 
scholarly,  modest  and  immensely  val¬ 
uable  bibliography  of  Franco-Portuguese 
literary  history,  from  1468  to  1939.  Near¬ 
ly  3,0()0  titles  arc  listed;  and  the  author, 
the  Institut  Fran^ais  au  Portugal,  the 
Instituto  para  a  alta  cultura,  also  the 
Sccrctariado  da  propaganda  nacional,  all 
deserve  our  sincere  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations  for  having  undertaken  this  work 
and  made  its  publication  possible.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  series  of  studies,  based 
more  or  less  on  this  bibliography,  will 
now  be  attempted;  for  instance,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  influence  of  the  great 


Lisbon  earthquake  on  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  French  literature  and  ideas.  A  brief 
glance  at  this  great  bibliography  can 
suggest  at  least  a  dozen  such  subjects  for 
research. — Edouard  Roditi.  University 
of  Kansas  City. 

*  Charles  Bruneau.  Grammaire  et  lin- 
guisuque.  Montreal.  Bernard  Vali- 
qucttc.  1940.  154  pages. — A  series  of 
thirteen  radio  talks  in  French,  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  1939-1940,  over 
the  Canadian  station  Radio-Canada. 

These  talks  were  delivered  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Bruneau,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  French  Cana¬ 
dians  against  the  pitfalls  of  the  French 
language  and  the  subdeties  of  some  of 
the  finer  “nuances.”  In  book  form,  they 
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constitute  an  excellent  tool  which  should 
find  its  way  to  the  book  shelves  of  French 
scholars  and  cultivated  people  in  general. 
We  read  in  the  introduction:  “Get  ou- 
vrage  n’est  pas  la  grammaire,  il  la  corn- 
plcte.”  The  chapters  on  pronouns,  verbs, 
subjunctive,  participles,  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  the  last  chapter  en¬ 
titled:  De  la  clarti,  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  book  is  rich  in  compar¬ 
isons,  valuable  information,  useful 
warnings,  practical  advice,  sound  con¬ 
clusions,  and  it  is  enlivened  by  delight¬ 
ful  anecdotes.  Exemple:  the  scrupulous 
grammarian  enters  the  barber  shop  and 
says:  “Jc  voudrais  que  vous  me  coupas- 
siez  les  cheveux.”  Indignant,  the  barber 
shows  him  the  door:  “Monsieur  peut 
aller  ailleurs.  Ici,  nous  ne  coupassons  pas 
les  cheveux,  nous  les  coupons  propre- 
ment.” 

This  book,  written  in  scholarly  prose, 
combines  literary  merit  and  great  educa¬ 
tional  value.  It  will  be  read  with  keen 
pleasure. — J.  Henri  Amiel.  University 
of  Alabama. 

*  Georges  Gougenheim.  Systime 
grammatical  de  la  longue  franfoise. 
Paris.  Biblioth^que  du  “fran^ais  mo- 
derne.”  1939.  373  pages. — ^A  grammar 
that  radically  breaks  with  the  traditional 
type.  It  is  a  representative  product  of  the 
Paris  and  Prague  Schools  of  linguistics, 
inspired  by  the  great  masters:  de  Saus- 
sure,  Brunot,  Troubetzkoy. 

First  of  all,  it  is  descriptive  of  the 
present  state  of  the  French  language. 
Therefore,  expressions  such  as  “you 
must  say,”  “do  not  write,”  are  replaced 
by  “one  says,”  “we  read.” 

As  a  grammar,  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  complete;  rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
uncover  the  functioning  of  the  French 
language  as  a  system  and  bring  out  the 
relations  between  its  different  forms  and 
constructions.  In  order  to  do  this  clearly, 
the  author  applies  to  grammar  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  two  sister  sciences:  phonemics 
and  phonetics.  The  method  of  phonem¬ 


ics  consists  in  the  classification  of  pho¬ 
nemic  contrasts.  In  the  same  manner, 
M.  Gougenheim  proceeds  by  grammat¬ 
ical  contrasts;  every  syntactic  construc¬ 
tion  is  accompanied  by  a  contrasting  one 
which  throws  such  light  on  it  that  com¬ 
ments  become  superfluous.  As  to  the 
phonetic  method,  it  lifts  the  veil  of  mod¬ 
ern  spelling  behind  which  the  living 
character  of  a  form  is  often  hidden.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  mention  any  more 
of  adjectives  and  substantives  forming 
their  feminine  by  changing  S  into  SE, 
but  of  nominal  forms  presenting  the 
flexion  contrast:  masculine,  latent  * — 
feminine,  z  (^poux — Spouse,  marquis 
— ^marquise,  diffus — diffuse,  s^rieux — 
s^rieuse).  (He  calls  a  consonant  “latent” 
when  it  is  pronounced  in  linking  only.) 

The  book  is  in  three  parts,  the  largest 
one  by  far  being  devoted  to  syntax.  A 
phonetic  description  of  present  day 
French  precedes  morphology,  a  feature 
which,  in  any  such  work,  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  study  of  phonetic  changes 
at  the  beginning  of  a  historical  gram¬ 
mar. — Pierre  C.  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Edmond  Brun.  Les  chaleurs  spici- 
fiques.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1940. 
224  pages.  49  figures.  15  francs. — Meas¬ 
urements  of  specific  heats  at  different 
temperatures  are  of  great  importance, 
mainly  because  they  furnish  data  for 
computing  free  energies  and  chemical 
equilibrium  constants.  The  present 
small  volume  gives  an  excellent  survey 
which  should  be  of  equal  value  to 
physicists,  chemists  and  engineers.  After 
a  chapter  on  thermodynamical  funda¬ 
mentals,  the  various  experimental  meth¬ 
ods  are  described  in  some  detail  and 
five  chapters  are  then  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  results  obtained  with  solids, 
gases  and  liquids.  Although  the  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  claim  to  be  complete, 
nearly  all  important  work  previous  to 
1938  has  been  considered.  Tlie  amount 
of  theory  included  is  adequate  for  most 
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readers.  A  chapter  on  the  application  of 
specific  heat  data  would  have  added  to 
the  value  of  the  book. — J.  Rud  Nielsen. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Dr.  Jacques  Fortier.  *‘Je  vats  itre 
mire.'*  Montreal.  Bernard  Valiquet- 

te.  1940.  321  pages. — A  scientific  man¬ 
ual  that  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  home  library,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  aid  to  the  young  medical  student  or 
nurse.  Although  the  subject  is  scientif¬ 
ically  approached  and  presented  in  out¬ 
line  form,  the  language  is  popular  and 
the  style  as  personal  as  the  tide  would 
indicate.  The  author,  an  obstetrician 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at 
the  University  of  Montreal,  answers 
questions  that  expectant  mothers  have 
asked  him  during  his  practice;  he  not 
only  touches  every  phase  of  obstetrics 
but  also  treats  the  subjects  of  puberty, 
sexual  maturity,  and  sexual  hygiene. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  expectant  mother  with  the 
characteristics  of  her  condition  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  guidance 
by  hygienic  rules  in  order  to  prevent 
miscarriages  and  abortions  and  to  de¬ 
crease  the  death  rate  in  maternity  cases. 
A  worthwhile,  instructive  book  and 
more  complete  than  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  pamphlets  on  Prenatal 
Care. — Lois  Frauchiger.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Andre  Missenard.  A  la  recherche 
du  temps  et  du  rythme.  Preface  du 

docteur  Alexis  Carrel.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 
247  pages. — Three  years  ago  I  wrote  a 
notice  of  M.  Missenard’s  earlier  book 
Uhomme  et  le  climat  (1937)  for  Book^s 
Abroad.  This  second  book  has  the  same 
theme  but  it  is  more  concerned  with 
practical  observation  and  suggestion.  As 
in  most  works  which  cite  social  statis¬ 
tics  the  basic  truth  is  clouded  and  mud¬ 
died  by  graphs  and  figures  which  are 
not  always  apropos  and  which  do  not 
take  account  sufficiendy  of  the  variant 


factors.  M.  Missenard  depends  consid¬ 
erably  upon  Ellsworth  Huntington’s 
pictures  of  the  economic  geography  of 
the  United  States.  It  so  happens  that 
some  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  check 
rigorously  on  this  data.  Montana  has 
a  more  “stimulating”  climate  than 
Maryland;  Maine  has  a  greater  tempera¬ 
ture  variation  than  California.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  relative  wealth,  industry, 
and  education  in  the  states  there  are 
many  factors  to  be  considered  that  are 
not  remotely  connected  with  climate. 
There  is  one  climatic  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance  which  is  not  in  the  author’s 
thesis.  Where  land  and  climate  were 
best  suited  for  agriculture  the  citizens 
practiced  it.  Where  farming  was  diffi¬ 
cult  they  turned  to  other  things.  Farm¬ 
ing  areas  do  not  tend  to  develop  large 
civic  centers  and  thus  they  lack  “super¬ 
tax”  properties  which  can  furnish  the 
money  for  paying  high  teacher  salaries. 
We  could  furnish  many  other  similar 
arguments  which  would  nullify  some¬ 
what  the  practical  examples  based  upon 
the  United  States.  The  author  explains 
the  decadence  of  the  modern  Greeks  on 
the  basis  of  their  climate.  Would  he  hold 
to  this  after  certain  recent  events.?  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  thesis  of  “man  and 
his  climate”;  but  the  observations  must 
be  more  rigidly  controlled. — Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

^  Victor  Forbin.  Le  Pitrole  dans  le 
Monde.  Paris.  Payot.  1940.  235 
pages.  27  francs. — This  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  1940  as  indicated  by 
many  of  the  statements  in  Chapter 
XIII :  Le  Pitrole  en  temps  de  Guerre  et 
de  la  Paix.  The  “absolute  proof’  pres¬ 
ented  in  this  chapter  that  the  German 
“Blitzkrieg”  was  destined  to  “run  out 
of  gas”  in  April  1940  appears  now  mere¬ 
ly  ludicrous. 

But,  the  body  of  the  book,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  war,  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  best  popular  works 
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on  the  petroleum  industry  and  its  eco¬ 
nomical  and  political  ramifications  this 
reviewer  has  read  for  a  long  time.  Some 
incorrect  statements  are  bound  to  slip 
in  e.g.  that  “cracking”  was  merely  a 
laboratory  experiment  less  than  twenty 
years  ago.  This  process  has  been  in  com¬ 
mercial  operation  for  over  forty  years 
on  petroleum  and  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  on  Scottish  shale  oil. 
Also,  a  United  States  gallon  as  used  in 
the  author’s  statistics  is  only  3.785  liters 
and  not,  as  is  given,  4.5  liters — the  latter 
is  the  liter  equivalent  of  the  Imperial 
Gallon. 

It  is  not  quite  fair,  however,  for  an 
“insider”  to  pick  out  minor  errors  in  such 
a  laudable  attempt  at  popularization  of  a 
difficult  subject  as  represented  by  this 
book  by  M.  Forbin. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
wijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

^  R.  A.  Mitchell.  Les  Armies  de  VAir 
en  presence.  Paris.  Payot.  1940.  172 
pages.  20  francs. — Written  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  air  pilot,  this  volume  gives  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number,  types  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  military  airplanes  of  all 
countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It 
also  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  history 
of  aeronautics  in  wars  of  the  past,  and 
the  purpose  and  tactics  of  each  branch 
of  the  air  forces  and  the  various  means  of 
defense  against  air  attack  in  the  present 
war.  It  is  written  with  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  not  in  too  technical  language 
for  the  layman. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

**  Edouard  Montpetit.  La  conquSte 
6conomique.  Montreal.  Bernard  Va- 
liquette.  1940.  271  pages.  $1.00. — 
These  essays  deal  with  economic  and 
sociological  elements  in  modern  life. 
The  first,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
book,  treats  of  the  great  industry  of 
Tourisme,  made  possible  by  the  eternal 
restlessness  of  the  human  race  and  its 
desire  to  behold  new  things,  experience 
new  sensations.  In  other  essays  are  dis¬ 


cussed  the  art  and  music  of  various 
countries,  especially  Canada,  and  we  are 
told,  truly  enough,  that  they  are  an  insep¬ 
arable  part  of  the  national  culture,  of 
the  spirit  of  the  race.  But  he  warns, 
regretfully,  that  both  music  and  art  are 
decadent,  and  that  modern  life,  geared 
to  the  mad  tempo  of  the  great  cities,  is 
driving  our  civilization  to  an  unknown 
and  dubious  destiny.  For  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  says  the  author,  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  decadence  is  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  in  their  acts,  the 
characteristics  of  the  ginie  fran^ais,  es¬ 
pecially  its  classicisme  and  its  tendency 
toward  universality,  a  heritage  of  Rome. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  advice  just 
quoted  above  is  from  an  essay  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  \9'h\.— Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Denis  de  Rougemont.  Mission  ou 
demission  de  la  Suisse.  NeuchStel. 

Editions  de  la  Baconni^re.  1940.  217 
pages.  3.75  francs. — A  collection  of  six 
essays  and  lectures  which  the  author  be¬ 
lieves  make  a  unit  by  virtue  of  dealing 
with  the  role  of  the  individual  in  the 
community.  His  evident  and  inspiring 
patriotism  is  of  the  constructive  order 
which  permits  him  to  see  and  impels 
him  to  point  out  qualities  and  defects 
alike  in  his  country.  If  his  evaluation  of 
the  place  of  Switzerland  as  a  model  of 
European  federation  seems  somewhat 
exaggerated,  he  at  least  has  the  objec¬ 
tivity  to  regard  that  place  as  a  sacred 
responsibility  rather  than  a  mark  of 
superior  merit.  A  few  Denis  de  Rouge- 
monts  are  good  for  any  country. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Andre  Zwingelstein.  Alsace  et  Lor¬ 
raine  Terre  de  France.  Paris.  Alsa- 

tia.  1940.  219  pages. — A  statement  of  the 
stand  of  the  Alsatians  with  regard  to 
possible  annexation  by  Germany.  Brief¬ 
ly,  they  are  against  it.  The  history  of  the 
shutding  back  and  forth  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  between  France  and  Germany 
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is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons, 
as  the  author  sees  them,  and  why  Hitler 
would  like  to  have  them — as  a  military 
barrier  against  France.  The  book  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  dialogue  between  a  “profes- 
seur  Nazi”  and  an  “Alsacien  moyen,” 
in  which  the  latter  triumphandy  refutes 
all  of  his  adversary’s  arguments  of  geo¬ 
graphical,  racial,  linguistic,  and  histor¬ 
ical  unity.  Not  at  all  points  precisely 
fair  to  Germany,  but  this  is  admittedly  a 
purely  partisan  book. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  A.  Gabon  S.  Sp.  Histoire  d'Hatti. 

Tome  IV.  La  Revolution  1798- 
1804.  Port-au-Prince.  Bibliotheque  de 
St.  Martial.  342  pages. — ^We  have  no 
way  of  determining  whether  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes  of  this  work  are  avail¬ 
able  or  if  others  are  to  follow.  This 
fourth  volume  appears  to  be  a  specimen 
of  very  thorough  and  well  documented 
historical  writing  somewhat  hampered 
by  very  poor  editing.  Complete  copies  of 
letters,  proclamations  and  reports  give 
added  life  to  a  text  which  is  by  no 
means  dull  (pardy  due  to  the  period 
with  which  this  volume  deals).  These 
copies  are  inserted  after  each  chapter, 
which  makes  continuous  checking  at 
the  end  of  the  book  unnecessary.  A  val¬ 
uable  contribudon  to  the  history  of  an 
island  that  has  had  most  of  its  history 
completely  obliterated  by  romanticists 
and  sensation-mongers. — Pieter  H.  Kol- 
lewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

^  Les  Quarante  Ans  de  la  SociiU  His- 
torique  Franco-Americaine.  Boston. 
1940.  878  pages,  large  octavo.  With  a 
preface  by  Gilbert  Chinard. — Some 
learned  societies  publish  thin  bulletins 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  Soci^t6  Histo- 
rique  Franco- Am^ricaine  sends  out 
from  its  Boston  headquarters  a  bulky 
volume  which  commemorates  the  for- 
deth  anniversary  of  the  society  by  repro¬ 
ducing,  sometimes  in  extenso  and  some¬ 
times  considerably  abbreviated,  seventy- 


two  addresses  delivered  before  its  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  years  from  1900  to  1940 
inclusive.  There  were  addresses,  usually 
in  French  but  a  few  in  English,  by  such 
scholars  as  Henri  de  R^gnier,  Paul  Ha¬ 
zard,  Alfred  Jeanroy,  Barrett  Wendell, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  William  Bennett 
Munro,  Rector  Camille  Roy  of  Laval 
University,  Alc6e  Fortier — and  of  the 
themes,  mosdy  touching  Franco-Amer- 
ican  culture,  two  or  three  of  the  more 
striking  were  Pourquoi  Quibec  ne  jut 
pas  New  Yorl(,  Le  duel  tel  quil  existait 
autrefois  au  Canada,  French  Canadians 
and  Their  Critics.  Only  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  last  address,  delivered 
October  9,  1940,  touches  the  present 
pathetic  status  of  France.  Fortunately 
French  culture,  like  Spanish  culture,  has 
been  successfully  transplanted,  so  that  it 
will  thrive,  at  least  in  a  measure,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  political  fortunes  of 
the  mother  land. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Jules  Bertaut.  NapolSon  111  Secret. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  303  pages.  21 
francs. — Bertaut,  established  critic  and 
historian,  several  of  whose  works  have 
been  prize-winners,  writes  interestingly, 
with  clarity  and  case.  His  latest  histor¬ 
ical  study  tells  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
from  his  youth  at  Arenenburg  to  his 
death  at  Camden  Place.  Intimate  details 
of  his  boyhood,  his  early  attempts  to 
gain  power,  his  multitudinous  love  af¬ 
fairs,  his  schemings,  his  many  bad  deci¬ 
sions,  reveal  him  as  hesitant,  sensual, 
dominated  by  the  Empress.  The  work  is 
authoritative;  moves  rapidly;  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  the  man,  his  entourage,  his 
times;  has  few  dull  pages. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

^  Georges  Blin.  Baudelaire.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1940.  219  pages. — Jac¬ 
ques  Cr^pet,  in  his  brief  and  substantial 
preface,  refers  to  “Ic  d^but  blatant  ct  si 
pr&occ  de  M.  Georges  Blin.”  Without 
knowing  anything  about  the  author,  I 
am  inclined  to  endorse  both  terms.  The 
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book  is  indeed  “dazzling”  in  its  wealth 
of  thought  and  erudition;  it  betrays  the 
“precocious,”  i^.  very  young  beginner, 
in  the  very  excess  of  that  wealth.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  M.  Blin,  who  revels  in 
philosophical  terminolc^,  should  go 
over  to  pure  philosophy;  he  has  too  keen 
a  sense  of  life  for  that  desiccating  disci¬ 
pline. 

As  a  contribution  to  scholarship,  M. 
Blin  shows  how  much  Baudelaire  owes 
to  Swedenborg — but  mosdy  through  Bal¬ 
zac’s  Seraphita,  and  even  to  Saint-Mar¬ 
tin,  “the  unknown  philosopher.”  I  feel 
with  Cr^pet  that  M.  Blin  is  not  justified 
in  attempting  to  reduce  Baudelaire’s  art 
and  thought  to  a  system,  a  system  so 
definite  and  coherent  that  it  could  be 
stated  in  logical  rather  than  in  historical 
terms.  What  we  actually  have  is  personal 
genius  (intense  and  narrow)  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  (a  series  of  sordid  frus¬ 
trations);  ail  that  on  the  background  of 
post-  ’48  disenchantment.  Second  Em¬ 
pire  materialism,  and  the  lurid  glow  of 
decadent  romanticism.  Hence  all  the 
clashing  elements  in  Baudelaire:  Byronic 
rebellion,  taedium  vitae  and  ideal,  mal 
du  sihcle,  blasphemy,  dandyism  ^  la 
Musset,  devil-worship,  irony,  and  most 
of  all  make-believe  and  mystification. 
All  that  constitutes  the  drama  of  a  man 
at  a  particular  moment,  not  a  philoso¬ 
phy.  Still,  M.  Blin  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  worth  watching. — Albert  GiUrard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Silvio  Trentin.  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
d'un  pohte  qui  nous  permettra  de 
retrouver  Vltalie.  Paris.  Stock.  1940.  118 
pages. — ^Trentin’s  monograph  is  an  ex¬ 
panded  lecture  delivered  before  a  group 
of  Spanish  intellectuals,  refugees,  a  year 
ago,  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps 
owing  to  the  necessarily  human  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  subject  demanded  by  such 
an  audience,  Trentin’s  words  have  a 
freshness  of  approach  which  renders 
them  valuable. 

The  author  insists,  as  Borgese  and 


countless  others  have  done  before  him, 
on  the  necessity  for  reading  into  the  poet 
of  La  Ginestra  not  a  lesson  in  pessimism 
but  one  in  reflective  and  qualified  op¬ 
timism.  But  what  renders  the  Trentin 
article  unique  is,  I  believe,  its  specific 
application  of  Leopardian  thought  to 
the  dreams  and  aims  motivating  pre¬ 
unification  Italy. 

Through  an  examination  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  essence  of  the  poet’s  work,  Tren¬ 
tin  arrives  at  a  convincing  summation 
of  the  value  of  Leopardi  in  our  time. 
His  contention  that,  through  the  work 
of  this  greatest  of  modem  Italian  lyri¬ 
cists,  we  may  achieve  an  understanding, 
a  reconquest  of  the  true  Italy,  is  feeling¬ 
ly  borne  out  by  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  poet’s  life  and  individual  works. 

Two  phrases  perhaps  best  exemplify 
his  understanding  of  Leopardi’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  thought.  The  first  describes  the 
poet’s  so<alled  pessimism  as  “une  alerte 
lanc^  contre  toute  tentation  if  s’acco- 
moder,  passif,  de  son  sort,  ^  se  contenter 
de  ne  connaitre,  de  ce  qui  nous  entoure, 
que  les  simples  apparences.”  And  the 
second,  “Sa  pens^  dominante  c’estquela 
vie,  de  parelle-m^e  m^prisable,  peut  at- 
teindre  d’un  digne  et  f^ond  combat 
lorsque  qui  en  a  la  jouissance  ne  vit  que 
pour  rendre  hommage  h  I’esprit,  pour 
d^elopper  et  d^fendre  I’autonomie  de 
son  £tre,  pour  garder  intacte  et  incoer- 
cible  la  souverainet6  de  sa  conscience.” 

Trentin’s  discussion  of  the  poet  has  a 
lively,  intensely  personal  quality  which 
is  stimulating  in  criticism,  particularly 
when  it  deals  with  a  familiar  subject. 
Such  an  essay  brings  us  anew  to  the 
realization  that  any  writer,  however 
divinely  gifted,  must,  in  order  to  have 
other  than  a  purely  academic  validity, 
live  in  the  world  and  of  it:  “La  r^iu^ 
on  ne  la  vainc  pas  en  I’ignorant,  mais  en 
lui  faisant  face.” — Frances  Keene.  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia. 

*  Emma  Calv^.  Sous  tous  les  dels,  fai 
chanti.  . . .  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  297 
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pages. — Emma  Calv6  has  sung  with  suc¬ 
cess  and  enthusiasm  in  practically  every 
country  in  the  world;  and  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  career  she  has  kept  a 
journal  with  equal  enthusiasm  if  some¬ 
what  less  success  and  consistency.  She 
was  moved  to  publish  these  pages  from 
her  diary  as  a  memorial  to  her  nephew, 
who  died  in  1929.  There  are  too  many 
gaps  in  the  story  to  encourage  the  naive 
supposition  that  Mme  Calv^  has  Told 
All;  but  she  has  related  enough  inci¬ 
dents,  from  the  story  of  the  kindly 
butcher  who  kept  the  budding  prima 
donna  from  starvation  by  extending  her 
credit  indefinitely,  to  her  very  flattering 
estimate  of  the  American  girls  who  at¬ 
tended  her  school  of  singing,  to  give 
a  fair  cross-section  of  her  long  and  happy 
career. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  O.  Pousino.  Mon  Enfance  en 
U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris.  Calmann-L^vy. 
1939.  203  pages.  20  francs. — ^A  fascina¬ 
tingly  vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  life 
of  the  vagrant  shelterless  millions  of 
youth  in  Russia  in  the  post-War  years. 
The  author  was  turned  adrift  at  a  tender 
sensitive  age  by  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  the  arrest  of  his  father  for  “specula¬ 
tion,”  when  he  tried  to  get  a  litde  money 
for  food  by  selling  his  wife’s  wedding 
ring.  The  boy  joined  a  group  of  wild 
young  boys  and  girls  who  lived  pro¬ 
miscuously  on  the  outskirts  of  cities, 
avoided  starvation  by  stealing  or  beg¬ 
ging  food  or  by  picking  garbage,  and 
wandered  over  the  country  stealing 
rides  on  trains  like  hobos.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  picture,  but  it  is  told  with  sim¬ 
plicity,  directness  and  absence  of  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  author,  who  is  now  nineteen 
years  old,  finally  found  happiness  and 
work  on  the  farm  of  a  fine  old  peasant, 
until  the  peasant  was  destroyed  by  his 
own  Conununist  son  who  denounced 
him  as  a  kulak  at  the  neighboring  col¬ 
lectivized  village.  Eventually  the  author 
was  reunited  with  his  liberated  father 


and  a  well-educated  uncle,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  narrative  has  every  earmark  of  gen¬ 
uineness.  It  seem  to  bear  out  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  prefatory  statement  that  the 
uncle  who  helped  give  the  text  its  form 
introduced  nothing  except  what  was 
told  him  by  his  nephew. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  J.  P.  Bonnami.  Timoignages  sur 
Jean  Tousseul.  Bruxelles.  L’Horizon 
Nouveau.  1941.  194  pages.  18  Belgian 
francs. — ITiis  volume  is  at  once  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  an  author  and  to  the  undying 
spirit  of  Belgium  which  inspires  all  his 
work.  Planned  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  it  appeared  shordy  after  the 
editor’s  return  from  a  prison  camp.  A 
score  of  critics,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Czech, 
Italian  and  American,  testify  to  the 
genius  of  an  autodidact  who  found  the 
universal  in  a  tiny  corner  of  his  country. 
Each  is  invited  to  give  his  own  interpre¬ 
tation,  with  no  control  by  the  editor.  The 
aim  is  to  present  an  international  view 
of  Jean  Tousseul.  Repetition  there  is,  but 
every  aspect  of  the  novelist’s  work  is 
studied  by  readers  independent  of  each 
other.  There  is  unanimous  agreement 
as  to  the  profound  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  writer — a  poet  in  every 
sense  of  the  word:  his  direct  and  com¬ 
prehensive  vision  of  humanity,  his 
poignant  sympathy  with  the  humble, 
his  vivid  descriptions  of  landscape  and 
his  innate  art  of  narration  are  stressed 
by  quotation  and  commentary.  One  of 
the  most  appealing  sections  of  the  book 
is  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  Belgian 
school  children  who  have  studied  Jean 
Tousseul  in  their  classes  or  heard  pages 
read  aloud  by  their  teachers.  Full  page 
illustrations  present  scenes  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  native  village.  The  volume  ends 
with  a  mosaic  in  which  reviews  by  well 
known  Belgian  men  of  letters  are  re¬ 
printed,  adding  precision  to  the  general 
survey.  The  editor  deserves  the  warmest 
congratulations  for  his  plan:  those  who 
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know  Jean  Tousseul’s  work  will  enjoy 
comparing  their  judgments  with  the 
witnesses’;  others  will  find  an  admirably 
complete  introduction  to  a  master  novel¬ 
ist,  too  litde  known  in  America. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

Yvonne  Martinet.  Alphonse  Dau- 

det  (1840-1897),  sa  vie  et  son  oeu¬ 
vre.  Gap  (Hautes-Alpes).  Imprimerie 
LouiS'Jean.  1940.  834  pages. — Numa 
Roumestan  par  Alphonse  Daudet:  La 
Piice  et  le  roman.  Gap  (Hautes-Alpes). 
Imprimerie  Louis-Jean.  1940.  134  pages. 
— It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an 
author  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s  reputation 
has  not  received  the  sort  of  literary  at¬ 
tention  and  critical  evaluation  which 
Frenchmen  usually  accord  to  their  men 
of  letters.  Unfortunately  for  those  who 
hoped  that  his  centennial  year  would  see 
the  publication  of  a  definitive  study  of 
his  life  and  works,  Mile  Martinet’s  834 
page  book  will  prove  disappointing. 
The  author  has  had  access  to  a  certain 
amount  of  unpublished  material  and  has 
assembled  a  vast  quantity  of  documents. 
She  has  observed  with  justifiable  interest 
and  reported  with  accuracy  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  notebooks  into  novels.  In 
short.  Mile  Martinet’s  work  is  the  best 
collection  available — in  reality  a  hand¬ 
book — of  Daudet  materials,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  a  satisfactory  study. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  book’s  uneven¬ 
ness  of  emphasis,  the  scrambled  and  in¬ 
complete  bibliography,  the  cumbersome, 
overly  long  quotations,  the  lack  of  a 
penetrating,  critical  point  of  view,  and 
the  unscholarly  method,  are  due  to  the 
tension  under  which  the  author  worked. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  also  that  her  fail¬ 
ure  to  use  a  systematic  method  of  foot¬ 
noting  and,  more  seriously,  her  neglect 
to  give  other  authors  credit  for  critical 
material  cited,  derive  from  the  pressure 
attendant  on  her  haste  to  get  this  study 
finished  and  published  before  the  war 
entered  its  serious  phase. 

But  the  work  is  a  generous  testimony 


to  Mile  Martinet’s  goodwill,  persever¬ 
ance  under  handicaps,  and  ambition  to 
fill  a  gap  in  Daudet  studies.  Under  more 
favorable  circumstances  she  might  have 
been  successful.  As  it  is  she  has  collected 
most  of  the  essential  materials  for  a 
study,  but  the  definitive  biographical 
and  critical  study  of  Alphonse  Daudet 
and  his  works  is  yet  to  be  written. 

The  comparative  study  of  Numa 
Roumestan  and  the  play  adapted  from 
it  contributes  a  few  facts  of  interest  but 
presents  no  critical  evaluation  of  either. 
— Boyd  G.  Carter.  Coe  College. 

V  Ren^-Piquion.  Langston  Hughes. 

Un  Chant  Nouveau.  Introduction 
par  Arna  Bontemps.  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti.  Imprimerie  de  I’^tat.  1940.  159 
pages. — ^Tlie  author,  who  started  out  to 
write  a  biography  of  Langston  Hughes, 
the  American  Negro  poet,  becomes  pas¬ 
sionately  involved  in  a  fugitive  history 
of  the  Negro  in  America  and  the  world, 
in  a  study  of  spirituals,  in  an  analysis 
of  the  Spanish  revolution,  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against 
the  “so-called  democracies,”  which  (as 
per  pattern)  brought  about  the  present 
war,  winding  up  with  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  12,000,000  Negroes  of  America 
and  to  Hughes  himself  to  rise  against 
the  bourgeoisie  and  to  see  in  the  union 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Nazis  the 
grand  solution  of  the  Negro  problem. 

“Politiquement,  ^onomiquement,  le 
nazisme  et  le  socialisme  sont  fr^res  ju- 
meaux.”  (And  only  a  short  year  ago 
when  any  one  dared  to  suggest  that 
there  was  a  resemblance — ^let’s  say  a 
cousinship — between  nazism  and  soviet¬ 
ism,  one’s  head  was  nearly  chewed  off. 
Now  they  have  proven  to  be  twins!) 

. .  au  point  de  vue  international,  fl 
est  logique  que  la  dictature  des  classes 
moyenne  et  prol^tarienne  s’allie  avec  le 
regime  de  la  dictature  des  ouvriers  et 
paysans  second^  par  les  masses  de  cou- 
leur  contre  des  regimes  typiquement 
bourgeois  capitalistes,  imperialistes,  ex- 
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ploiteurs  ct  opprcsseurs  des  masses  de 
couleur.**  (Who  shall  question  now  the 
logic  of  the  godhood  of  Father  Divine?) 

The  slender  portion  of  the  book  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  biography  of  Langston 
Hughes  is  clouded  by  the  constant  reit¬ 
eration  that  Hughes  is  a  poet  of  genius, 
a  great  poet,  a  poet  comparable  to  the 
immortal  poets  of  the  world.  This  ver¬ 
dict  is  hardly  corraborated  by  the  poems 
presented  in  translation  in  the  volume, 
although  the  translation  is  good.  Hughes 
is  a  poet  of  real  talent,  without  doubt, 
but  his  biographer  does  him  no  service 
by  an  uncriti^  attitude. 

That  Ren^-Piquion  is  justified  in 
being  both  bitter  and  suspicious  of  the 
white  people  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Negroes,  no  one  will  deny,  although  the 
omission  of  all  names  of  those  who 
fought  to  improve  their  condition  is  a 
bit  ungracious.  But  to  try  to  rally  the 
Negroes  on  the  side  of  nazism,  whose 
very  life-root  is  the  total  enslavement  of 
all  races,  save  the  “Aryan,”  would  be  lu¬ 
dicrous  indeed  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  so 
nearly  criminal,  at  this  particular  time. 

I  hope  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  “logic”  of  Renc-Piquion,  and 
that  he  will  rather  use  his  undeniable 
abilities  to  persuade  our  colored  fellow- 
citizens  to  fight  against  nazism  and  for 
a  better  and  truer  democracy  which  will 
make  no  distinction  of  color,  race  or  re¬ 
ligion. — Paul  Eldridge.  New  York  City. 

*  Pierre  Trahard.  Le  Mystire  poSti- 
que.  Paris.  Boivin.  1940.  176  pages. 
— ^The  title  of  this  book  inspires  fear,  but 
the  name  of  the  author  is  reassuring. 
Moreover,  Professor  Trahard  himself 
characterizes  his  attempt  to  deal  with  ‘la 
po6sie  pure”  as  “investigation  meurtri- 
ire,  j’entends  dont  on  revient  meurtri  de 
n’avoir  rien  trouve.”  His  chief  purpose 
is  to  show  what  has  led  to  the  elusive 
thing  which  called  to  arms  the  two  lead¬ 
ers,  the  “purist”  Abb6  Bremont  and  the 
intellectualist  Paul  Souday,  some  years 
ago.  The  causes  are  mainly  the  various 


reactions  against  an  overfeeding  of  real¬ 
ism:  Bergsonism,  Catholic  mysticism, 
Symbolism,  finally  surrealism.  The 
chapter  on  “Val6rism”  (toward  which 
Professor  Trahard  feels  no  doubt  some 
personal  inclination)  is  remarkable,  and 
one  almost  feels  reconciled — only  almost 
indeed — to  the  marriage  of  profound  in- 
tcllectualism  with  “po6sie  pure.”  Val6ry 
maintains,  as  we  know,  that  “il  existe 
une  logique  de  la  po6sie;”  and  “L’ln- 
tuition,  Val6ry  ne  I’accepte  que  domp- 
t6e.” — Albert  Schinz.  Philadelphia. 

*  Claire  Goll.  Le  tombeau  des  amants 
inconnus.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 

Maison  Fran9aise.  1941.  182  pages. — 
This  novel  by  a  well-known  writer  is  a 
volume  in  the  collection  Voix  de  France. 
It  is  written  in  fine,  vivid  language 
charged  with  emotion.  There  are  a 
series  of  letters,  by  the  two  principals 
and  several  of  their  friends.  Obviously  by 
design,  the  reader  is  thrown  in  mediae 
res  and  he  is  left  to  piece  out  for  himself 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  In 
my  own  case  I  am  not  too  certain  of 
my  conclusions,  but  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  just  before  the  present  war  (al¬ 
though  it  may  be  prophetic  of  the  ^y 
when  France  will  be  conquered  entire 
and  setded  under  the  Hitler  regime.)  A 
German  pastor  marries  a  Parisian  ac¬ 
tress,  although  the  details  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  nationality  of  the  actress, 
other  than  the  fact  that  she  belongs  to 
the  Com6die  fran^aise,  are  not  ex¬ 
plained.  The  pastor  dies  in  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  I  for  one  can  appreciate  this 
mystical  type  of  prose  poem;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  the  author  had  given  us  a  litde 
more  explanation  in  the  letters  them¬ 
selves.  Although  sad  the  book  is  charm¬ 
ing. — U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

*  £mile  Zola’s  Letters  to  J.  Van  San- 
ten  Kolff,  edited  by  Robert  Judson 

Niess.  St.  Louis.  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  Studies,  New  Series.  language  and 
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Literature,  No.  10.  May  1940.  57  pages. 

- 48  letters  and  8  cards  from  2iola  to 

his  admirer,  the  Dutch  literary  and  musi- 
cal  critic  Kolff,  between  1878  and  1895. 
Courteous,  appreciative,  not  intimate. 
Confirm  the  impression  of  Zola’s  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  devotion  to  his  art, 
at  a  time  when  many  critics — ^including 
Anatole  France — saw  in  him  nothing 
but  a  nauseous  notoriety-seeker.  Well 
edited,  with  adequate  introduction, 
notes  and  index.  An  excellent,  if  minor, 
contribution  to  the  study  of  a  man  whose 
stature  increases  with  the  years. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Georges  Linze.  Sibastien  ou  Le  feu 
Magique.  Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance 

du  Livre.  1940.  181  pages.  15  francs. — 
“Tu  souffres  parce  que  tu  ne  sais  pas  k 
quoi  tu  sers,  ni  pourquoi  tu  vis.”  Such 
remarks  justify  the  publisher’s  claim 
that  this  is  a  modern  version  of  Musset’s 
UEnfant  du  Sibcle.  It  has  been  stepped 
up  to  surrealiste  tempo  and  is  thus  a 
close  relative  of  the  cinema.  The  author 
has  contributed  a  brief  preface  which 
will  neither  enlighten  nor  convince  the 
uninitiated:  **Le  feu  Magique  est  sans 
doute  la  vie.  . . .”  The  homespun  jour¬ 
neyman  or  the  philosopher  wrestling 
with  other  problems  than  neurotic  di¬ 
lettantism  will  scarcely  pause  to  smile. 
But  contemporary  artists,  reeling  in 
their  efforts  to  find  something  unsaid — 
at  least  in  the  same  form — since  men 
have  been  feeling,  thinking  and  writing 
down  their  experience,  will  envy  the 
writer  images  like  this:  “Des  secrets 
pendent  a  nos  doigtscommedes  chauves- 
souris  endormies.”  For  he  has  done  well 
what  he  set  out  to  do — that  is,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  a  moral  sluggard;  perhaps  he  has 
even  given  the  formula  for  much  present 
day  writing:  “Jouons,  ne  rions  pas  . . . 
puis,  nous  inventerons  la  suite.” — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Makhali-Phal.  La  Favorite  de  dix 
ans.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940.  255 


pages.  21  francs. — This  book,  filled  with 
the  deep  mysticism  of  the  Orient,  can 
hardly  be  classified  as  a  novel.  There  is 
no  plot,  the  action  is  extremely  slow  and 
the  character  development  very  weak. 
The  author  presents  a  little  Cambodian 
princess  who  feels  that,  by  Divine  choice, 
she  has  been  selected  to  carry  on  her 
small  shoulders  the  weight  of  human 
misfortune:  “Mon  enfance  ne  s’est-elle 
pas  ^coul^  avec  ce  seul  dcsir  de  n’avoir 
plus  de  d^ir,  hors  celui  de  d^livrer  Ic 
monde  de  ce  fardeau  des  existences,  de 
n’avoir  plus  de  d^sir,  hors  celui  d’offrir 
mon  corps  et  mon  ame  en  pSture  1  la 
faim  de  ce  pauvre  monde.” 

Litde  by  litde,  we  are  introduced  into 
the  mysterious  world  of  a  Cambodian 
king  and  his  entourage:  five  queens, 
three  hundred  concubines,  thousands  of 
dancers,  ascctes,  monks,  sacrificers. 
The  book  contains  all  the  flavor  of  a 
Sanskrit  writing,  with  its  rhythm,  repe¬ 
titions,  its  cruel,  voluptuous  and  mystic 
images,  transposed  into  French.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  flowing, 
rich  and  colorful  prose,  it  will  discour¬ 
age  more  than  one  reader. — /.  Henri 
Amiel.  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans. 

*  Joseph  Roth.  La  Crypte  des  Capu- 
cins.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Blanche  Gidon.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 
232  pages.  20  francs. — Joseph  Roth’s 
last  book  was  the  book  of  a  dying  man. 
Its  theme  is  death,  the  slow  death  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Austria  was  mori¬ 
bund  long  before  the  Great  War  broke 
her  as  a  violent  wind  might  break  a 
worm-eaten  mulberry  tree.  The  tree  was 
handsome  and  gave  grateful  shade,  but 
it  could  scarcely  have  lasted  much  longer 
anyway.  La  Crypte  des  Capucins  is  the 
autobiography  of  a  helpless  young  Vien¬ 
nese  patrician  whose  fate  is  like  his  coun¬ 
try’s.  An  aristocrat  with  no  occupation 
but  being  a  gentleman,  he  fights  through 
the  war  (a  dilettante  soldier,  as  driven 
by  circumstances  he  later  becomes  a  di¬ 
lettante  business  man  and  a  dilettante 
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rooming-house  keeper),  bears  a  son,  and 
sleeps  with  his  patrician  fathers,  as  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph  sleeps  in  the  Kapuzinergruft, 
the  Imperial  mausoleum  which  gives 
the  book  its  title.  This  nerveless  Trotta 
who  typifies  Austria  is  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  Joseph  Roth  himself;  but  though 
the  book  is  consistently  held  to  a  minor 
key,  it  is  not  inferior  in  merit  to  his 
vigorous  earlier  books.  When  you  speak 
of  sad  and  quiet  matters,  you  lower  your 
voice. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Paul  Vialar.  La  Rose  de  la  Mer. 

Paris.  Denocl.  1939.  214  pages.  21 
francs.  (Prix  Femina,  1939.) — “Resur¬ 
rection”  might  be  the  title:  the  hero, 
obeying  a  law  above  that  of  the  state, 
finds  the  soul  few  readers  will  discern 
in  him  at  the  start.  His  evolution  is 
subtly  portrayed  and,  after  reflexion. 


convincing.  On  first  reading  the  stirring 
action  absorbs  attention,  but  the  plot,  at 
times  improbable,  is  distinedy  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  psychological  study.  Man¬ 
ners  of  sea-fearing  men  are  not  always 
angelic  and  the  author  has  no  intention 
of  disguising  the  fact.  Fundamental  in¬ 
stincts  dominate  these  insurance  pirates 
and  rude  tars,  but  love  of  gold,  sex  and 
rum  are  not  the  only  ones  allowing  of 
realisdc  treatment.  While  the  novel 
shows  no  trace  of  sentimentality,  the 
sea-rose  is  not  the  crazy  freighter  ironi¬ 
cally  displaying  the  name,  but  a  child 
born  to  a  stowaway.  Unwonted  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  brutality  of  act  and  lan¬ 
guage  characteristic  of  much  contem¬ 
porary  literature,  with  growth  of  a 
sturdy  idealism  associated  with  an  older 
tradidon,  lend  to  the  volume  much  of 
its  power. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 
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*  Fifty  Years  of  German  Drama.  A 
Bibliography  of  Modern  German 
Drama,  1880-1930,  based  on  the  Loewen- 
berg  Collecdon  in  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Library.  Baltimore.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  1941. 
Ill  pages.  $3.75. — Dr.  Alfred  Loewen- 
berg’s  collection  of  some  3,000  German 
plays  for  the  half  century  ending  in  1930, 
now  the  property  of  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  evidendy  assembled 
with  care  and  wisdom.  It  includes  a 
large  number  of  foreign  plays  of  the 
period  in  German  translation — wisely 
so,  since  the  German  drama  of  the 


period  could  not  be  understood  or  ap¬ 
preciated  without  the  Scandinavians  and 
Tolstoi  for  the  serious  early  years,  D’An¬ 
nunzio  and  Rostand,  for  a  heroic  later 
period — not  to  mention  less  definitely 
marked  movements  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  only  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 
The  bibliography  is  a  Johns  Hopkins 
University  library  project,  but  it  carries 
a  helpful  preface  by  Dr.  Ernst  Feise  of 
the  Department  of  German,  who  evi¬ 
dently  had  an  efficient  hand  in  its  prep¬ 
aration.  Its  alphabetic  arrangement  by 
authors,  with  liberal  cross  references, 
renders  indexes  unnecessary. — H.  K.  L. 
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Thassilo  von  SchcflFcr.  Die  Legen- 
den  der  Sterne,  im  Um\reis  der 
Antiken  Welt.  Stuttgart-Bcrlin.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1940.  386  pages.  6  marks. — The 
well  known  German  translator  of  the 
Greek  poets  seems  to  have  used  the 
subject  of  this  book  as  an  excuse  for 
lugging  in  long  quotations  from  his 
translation  of  the  Dionysiaka  of  Nonnos 
of  Panapolis,  a  poem  that  is  somewhat 
longer  than  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
combined.  But  even  thus  a  certain  pur¬ 
pose  is  served  by  this  book  aside  from 
the  quotations.  In  our  modern  life  we 
hardly  stop  to  look  at  the  night  sky,  and 
we  pay  little  attention  to  the  constella¬ 
tions  which  to  our  ancestors  had  definite 
and  important  meanings.  One  wonders  in 
this  day  of  quiz  programs  how  many 
of  us  would  be  able  to  point  out  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Big  Dipper,  the 
Litde  Dipper  and  the  Polar  star.  A  very 
erudite  spectator  might  mention  Orion 
but  he  would  probably  have  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  Von  Scheffer’s  book  makes 
one  stop  at  night  for  a  second  look  be¬ 
fore  one  dives  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
closed  car.  Except  for  the  plethora  of 
quotations,  the  bwk  is  rather  well  done. 
— Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Achtung,  Europal 
Aufsdtze  zur  Zeit.  Stockholm.  Ber- 
mann-Fischcr.1938. 192  pages.  Contents: 
Die  Hohe  des  Augenblicks  (Vorwort, 
Oktober  1938);  Appell  an  die  Vernunft 
(Rede,  Berlin  1930);  Achtung,  Europa! 
(1935-1936);  Ein  Briejwechsel  (1936); 
Spanien:  Nachwort  zu  einer  Schweizer 
Spanien-Publikation;  Mass  und  Wert: 
Vorwort  zur  Zeitschrift  gleichen  Na- 
mens;  Vom  k^mmenden  Sieg  der  De- 
mokratie:  die  deutsche  Originalform 
eines  im  Frtihjahr  1938  . . .  gehaltenen 
Vortrags. — I  quote:  (1930)  “Sein  Hass 
richtet  sich  nicht  sowohl  nach  aussen 
wie  nach  innen,  ja,  seine  fanatische 
Liebe  zu  Deutschland  erscheint  . . .  als 
Hass  . . .  auf  alle  Deutschen,  die  nicht 


an  seine  Mittel  glauben  und  die  er  aus- 
zutilgen  verspricht  ...  als  Hass  auf 
alles,  was  . . .  das  geistige  Ansehen 
Deutschlands  in  der  Welt  ausmacht.” 
And  again  (1938):  “Die  soziale  Er- 
neuerung  der  Demokratie  ist  Beding- 
ung  und  Gewahr  ihres  Sieges.” — 
What  gives  this  litde  book,  whose  opin¬ 
ions  have  long  since  been  made  “his¬ 
torical”  by  the  march  of  events,  a  claim 
to  the  interest  of  thinking  people  today 
is  the  author’s  consistent  rejection  of  all 
that  Nadonal  Socialism  (which  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  as  a  form  of  fascism)  stands 
for,  as  being  essentially  un-German  and 
un-democradc,  and  his  firm  conviedon 
that  in  the  end  the  democradc  prin¬ 
ciple  must  triumph,  because  it  is  basi- 
caJly  sound. — ^This  book  is  “propa¬ 
ganda”  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word:  an  attempt  to  win  adherents  to  a 
point  of  view  by  means  of  a  reasoned 
analysis  and  defense  of  it.  Thomas 
Mann  is  a  formidable  opponent:  he  can 
be  brushed  aside,  but  to  meet  him  on  his 
own  terms  calls  for  an  intellect  of  the 
first  water. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Hans  Nawiawski.  Die  Schweiz  von 
aussen  gesehen.  Zurich-New  York. 
Oprecht.  1940.  32  pages.  2  Swiss  francs. 
— A  radio  speech  by  a  Professor  in  the 
Commercial  University  of  St.  Gallen, 
which  became  a  hit  over  night.  After 
praising  the  Swiss  for  their  characteristic 
virtues  and  lauding  the  real  democracy 
of  their  governmental  system,  the 
speaker  utters  a  warning  that  is  needed 
by  all  democracies.  It  concerns  the  dudes 
of  the  citizen  in  a  democracy  (vote  and 
public  service)  and  particularly  stresses 
the  point  that  public  service  should  be 
just  that,  and  not  a  political  job  to  which 
the  lowest  type  of  politician  is  attracted 
by  salary  and  “graft.”  The  speaker 
thinks  that  even  the  highest  public  of¬ 
fices  should  pay  no  salary,  or  a  very  small 
one.  Something  to  think  about. — Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 
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M  Carlo  Scarfoglio.  England  und  das 
Festland.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner. 
1940. 240  pages.  4.80  marks. — This  Ger¬ 
man  translation  of  an  Italian  book, 
written  in  1935  and  brought  up  to  date 
with  a  supplementary  chapter,  is  the 
Axis  interpretation  of  three  centuries  of 
British  history.  The  author  takes  as  his 
fundamental  theme  the  English  “self- 
righteousness”  which  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  Calvinism.  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  who  fought  “the  Lord’s  own  bat- 
des”  and  began  his  attacks  praying, 
“Let  God  arise;  let  His  enemies  be  scat¬ 
tered,”  is  frequendy  cited  as  a  witness, 
but  “Gott  mit  uns!”  is  overlooked.  It  is 
this  British  trust  in  God  as  being  on 
their  side,  says  the  author,  which  makes 
the  Bridsh  so  tough  m  war.  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  they  are  regarded  by  their 
Continental  neighbors  as  such  hypo¬ 
crites — they  are  always  assigning  moral 
motives  for  their  actions.  With  this 
theme  the  author  then  surveys  three 
centuries  of  British  foreign  policy  to 
show  how  the  British  have  thirteen 
times  intervened  in  Continental  wars, 
left  most  of  the  hard  fighting  to  their 
allies,  but  always  managed  to  pick  up  a 
few  colonies  or  other  spoils  at  the  peace 
setdement.  As  a  history  of  British  policy 
and  motives  the  volume  is  a  travesty.  As  a 
revelation  of  the  workings  of  the  Italian 
Fascist  mind  it  is  highly  interesting. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Hedwig  Anneler.  Blanche  Gamond. 

Zurich.  Oprecht.  1940.  354  pages. 
— Blanche  Gamond,  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  upright  Huguenots  who 
were  tortured  and  persecuted  by  their 
King  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been 
revoked,  left  a  diary.  This  diary  is  a 
strong  testimony  to  the  strange  and  un¬ 
believable  strength  human  beings  can 
draw  from  religious  inspiration.  The 
diary  is  written  in  a  simple,  unpoetical, 
very  realistic  and  very  wooden  style 
which  gives  it  the  whole  undiluted 
strength  of  the  author  who  was  just 


as  simple,  wooden  and  realistic.  The 
editor  has  made  the  worst  of  it  by  pretti¬ 
fying  what  in  truth  is  a  monument  with 
sentimental,  pink,  fluffy  tea-table  talk, 
worthy  of  the  women’s  clubs  of  all  na¬ 
tions. — Rudolph  S.  Kieve.  Oklahoma 
City. 

*  Dieter  Cunz.  Ulrich  Zwingli.  Aarau. 

H.  R.  Sauerlander.  67  pages.  2  Swiss 

francs. — The  leaders  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  were  not  only  religious  innovators 
but  also  politicians  and  statesmen.  In  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  the 
figure  and  lifework  of  the  reformer 
Zwingli  bulk  large.  A  son  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  he  became  a  humanist  devoted  to 
the  “via  antiqua”  of  scholasticism.  As 
priest  of  the  Zurich  minster,  he  cham¬ 
pioned  certain  church  reforms  in  a 
movement  running  parallel  with  that  ini¬ 
tiated  by  Luther  in  Germany.  But  the 
two  men  disagreed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Eucharist:  what  for  Luther  is  Real 
Presence  means  for  Zwingli  only  Sym¬ 
bolic  Presence.  Dr.  Cunz  explains  this 
and  the  minor  controversies  between 
the  two  reformers  in  language  intel¬ 
ligible  to  any  reader.  He  succeeds  in 
this  booklet  in  drawing  a  remarkably 
forceful  yet  objective  picture  of  Zwin¬ 
gli  the  man,  the  scholar,  the  Christian, 
and  the  ambitious  political  leader. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Martin  Hurlimann  and  others. 

Grosse  Schweizer.  Hundertzehn 

Bildnisse  zureidgenossischen  Geschichte 
und  Kultur.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1938.  768 
pages. — Short  portrayals  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  over  one  hundred  outstanding 
Swiss  who  lived  within  the  last  five  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  Switzerland  in  the 
guise  of  biographic  sketches  since  it  in¬ 
cludes  leaders  in  philosophy  and  reli¬ 
gion,  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  economy, 
besides  those  in  politics.  There  are  those 
of  international  fame:  Theophrastus  Pa- 
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racelsus,  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger, 
Conrad  Gessner,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Sir 
Frederick  Haidimand,  Heinrich  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Louis  Agassiz, 
Jakob  Burckhardt,  Gottfried  Keller,  to 
mention  a  few.  Jean  Calvin,  too,  is  jusdy 
incorporated  for  his  important  work  is 
unthinkable  without  Geneva.  His  inclu¬ 
sion  is  in  keeping  with  the  criterion  of 
selection  according  to  which  the  indi¬ 
viduals  chosen  had  to  be  somehow 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  Switzerland.  The 
unique  political  and  ethnic-linguistic 
make-up  of  this  country  is  reflected  in 
the  disparity  of  the  characters  repre¬ 
sented,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  pur¬ 
suits.  But  the  collection  itself  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  sphere  of  endeavor  of  those 
honored  in  it:  an  endeavor  which  tran¬ 
scended  local  and  professional  interests 
and  which  brought  benefits  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Hence  results  also  an  emi¬ 
nently  educational  value. 

Seventy-eight  authors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  great  volume,  and  by  their 
individual  treatments  they  have  insured 
it  against  monotony.  As  a  reference 
work  and  as  a  necessary  complement  to 
expository  histories  of  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation  as  well,  this  book  can  claim  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  every¬ 
where. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Otto  Walter.  Pius  XII.  Leben  und 
Personlichkeit.  Olten,  Switzerland. 
Verlag  Otto  Walter  A.  G.  1939.  $2.90. 
— This  biography  of  the  present  pope 
Pius  XII,  formerly  Cardinal  Pacelli,  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  Catholics,  but 
to  everybody  who  realizes  that  the  Holy 
See  still  may  have  a  decisive  word  to  say 
in  this  confused  world  situation.  The 
personality  of  the  man  in  the  Vatican 
will  then  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Otto  Walter’s  book  gives  a  vivid  though 
in  no  way  critical  picture  of  Pius  XII’s 
background,  his  rise  and  his  human 
qualities. — Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 


K  Heinrich  Lersch.  SI(izzen  und  Er- 
zdhlungen.  Aus  dem  Nachlass.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Christian  Jenssen. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsanstalt 
1940.  382  pages. — The  contents  are 
grouped  under  five  headings,  which  arc 
a  bit  arbitrary  in  spots:  Die  Welt  des 
Arbeiters;  Die  Dichtung  des  Arbeiters; 
Die  Heimat;  Das  Land  der  Griechen 
(Eine  Mittelmeerreise);  Italienisches 
Panorama.  The  last  two  sections,  which 
make  up  nearly  half  the  volume,  will 
chiefly  interest  students  of  Lersch  him¬ 
self.  More  general  interest  attaches  to 
Lersch’s  opinion  of  fellow- writers: 
Kneip,  Engelke,  Winckler,  Lcifhclm; 
to  his  pictures  of  the  World  War,  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  first  three  groups;  and 
especially  to  the  autobiographical 
sketches.  A  whole  world  opens  up  when 
we  read  what  his  father  said  when  he 
saw  his  son’s  name  in  the  newspaper  for 
the  first  time(p.  83):  Also,  so  einer  bist 
dul  Ein  Lorickerl  Ich  hab  immer  gesagt, 
du  taugst  nichtsi . . .  Wer  kommt  in  die 
Zeitung:  Meincidige  Schuftc,  Bankrau- 
ber,  Vatermorder,  Einbrecher,  Zechprell- 
er,  Falschmiinzcr,  Pferdediebc,  Sittlich- 
keitsverbrecher,  Hochverrater,  Brand- 
stifter,  ja  und  Lorickcr.”  Certainly 
Thomas  Mann’s  Tonio  Kroger  would 
have  understood  Father  Lersch  perfect¬ 
ly. — The  book  will  be  useful,  first,  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Lersch,  and  second,  as  a  further 
document  in  the  literature  of  Arbciter- 
dichtung.  Lersch  remains,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  a  rather  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non,  and  it  is  proper  that  his  life  and 
career  should  be  as  fully  documented  as 
possible. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Dr.  Hclmuth  Exner.  Der  Einfluss 
des  Erasmus  auf  die  englische  Bil- 
dungsidee.  Neuc  Deutsche  Forschungen, 
Bd.  222.  Berlin.  Junker  &  Diinnhaupt. 
1939.  6.80  marks. — A  typical  run-of-the- 
mill  piece  of  German  literary  scholar¬ 
ship:  unimaginative,  ponderous,  written 
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in  a  horrible  style  and,  I  suppose,  as 
thorough  as  an  unimaginative  work  can 
be,  since  true  thoroughness  requires 
some  imagination.  Until  the  influence  of 
Erasmus  on  English  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  is  made  the  subject  of  a  better  study, 
Exner  will  remain,  alas!  an  author¬ 
ity;  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  one 
took  time,  to  list  many  scandalous  lacu¬ 
nae  in  his  work.  Two  absurd  passages 
are  worthy  of  attention:  on  page  72, 
Exner  prefers  not  to  study  the  influence 
of  Erasmus  on  Shakespeare  because  the 
latter  is  too  great  a  poet  to  be  approached 
in  this  manner,  and  on  page  152,  in  a 
concluding  chapter  devoted  to  Erasmus’ 
philosophy  of  world<itizenship  as  op¬ 
posed  to  England’s  *‘vdlkisch-nationa- 
len  Idee”  (a  propagandistic  Bundle  for 
Britain),  Exner  describes  Erasmus  in 
the  conventional  trappings  of  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew.  Tantum  religio  potuit  sua- 
dere  malorum. — Edouard  Roditi.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City. 

*  Kurt  Herbert  Halbach.  Franzosen- 
tum  und  Deutschtum  in  hofischer 
Dichtung  des  Staujerzeitalters.  Hart¬ 
mann  von  Aue  und  Crestien  de  Troyes. 
Iwein-Yvain.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Dunn- 
haupt  Verlag.  1939.  Vol.  225  of  Neue 
Deutsche  Forschungen.  196  pages. — It 
is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  book.  Dr. 
Halbach  is  seeking  to  define  classical 
Germanism,  that  quality  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  German  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  great.  He  believes  that  this  is  first 
found  in  Hartmann  von  Aue  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  and  that  it  culmi¬ 
nates  in  Goethe.  But  in  examining 
Hartmann  he  became  aware  of  a  degree 
of  dependence  upon  classical  Gallicism, 
the  quality  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
Chrestien  and  which,  he  thinks,  cul¬ 
minates  in  Racine  and  Moli^re.  Dr.  Hal¬ 
bach  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
this  debt  of  the  German  to  the  French. 
He  even  foresees  future  interdependence 
and  closes  with  a  note  of  hope  on  the 
Peace  of  Munich  (1938).  The  critique 


throughout  this  study  is  rather  good;  al¬ 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  underlying 
motif  has  been  influenced  by  the  German 
political  philosophy  of  the  present  day. 
Dr.  Halbach  has  been  guided  by  too 
many  a  priori  ideas,  and  then  he  is  prone 
to  generalize  too  much  on  the  limited 
material  which  he  is  examining. — Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

*  Vera  Sandomirsky.  Eduard  Mdri\e, 
sein  Verhdltnis  zum  Biedermeier. 
Erlangen.  Palm  und  Enke.  1935.  85 
pages.  3  marks. — After  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  German  Romanticism  which  was 
doubdess  the  most  courageous  and,  spir¬ 
itually  seen,  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  many  German  experiments  in  cul¬ 
ture  previous  to  the  Hider  pande¬ 
monium, — after  all  previous  accom¬ 
plishment  had  been  taken  up  again  and 
submitted  to  a  reckless,  sensuous,  play¬ 
ful  gamble  for  the  high  stake  of  human 
universality,  cosmic  pervasion  —  after 
this  gamble  like  all  similar  ones  had 
been  lost  and  tremendous  debts  been  in¬ 
curred, — after  this  fascinating  age  had 
seen  its  day  and  collapsed  in  thorough 
and  yet  ironical  awareness  of  the  tragic 
essence  of  human  existence,  processes 
of  readjustment  set  in  to  bring  the  house 
and  the  guest  (the  world  and  man) 
again  into  a  more  stable  and  consequent¬ 
ly  less  interesting  relationship. 

This  process  of  readjustment  was  in 
its  higher  aspect  brave  resignation,  and 
in  its  lower  one  Gemiidichkeit  and 
shrinking.  The  tremendous  resources 
of  a  whole  people  had  been  spent,  first 
wisely  in  the  classic  then  wildly  in  the 
romantic  cjxxrh.  The  heirs  of  this  ma¬ 
nage  had  to  stretch  what  was  left  to 
make  ends  meet.  We  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  Morike  the  poet,  who 
in  his  life  and  his  work  partook  of  the 
transition  from  “Romantik”  to  “Bie¬ 
dermeier,”  kept  a  household  book — inci¬ 
dentally  one  of  the  most  charming 
private  documents  from  the  hand  of  a 
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great  poet — and  was  yet  unable  to  bal¬ 
ance  it  with  his  meager  income  as  a 
Protestant  preacher. 

Miss  Sandomirsky  has  well  succeeded 
in  her  double  task.  She  undertook  to 
show  the  imprint  of  this  transition  from 
the  epoch  of  expansion  and  magnificent 
waste  to  the  meager  years  of  a  narrowly 
but  virtuously  avoided  bankruptcy,  but 
she  has  righdy  left  it  undisputed  that 
the  core  of  a  great  poet  remains  un¬ 
touched  as  well  as  unexplainable  by  the 
lights  of  changing  worlds  that  may  af¬ 
fect  his  color  but  not  his  substance. 

She  has  avoided  the  temptation  of 
many  sociological  approaches  to  poets 
and  their  works,  namely  to  try  to  tell  us 
that  one  can  explain  on  the  basis  of  ma¬ 
terial  changes  the  shyness  of  the  poetic 
existence.  She  has  shown  us  how  the 
poetic  prism  of  Morike’s  genius  broke 
the  diffuse  light  of  a  rapidly  shrinking 
and  changing  world.  She  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  with  one  order  of  things  (socio¬ 
logical,  political,  economic)  another 
order  of  things  (spiritual,  poetic,  psy¬ 
chological),  yet  she  shows  very  clearly 
their  reciprocal  reflections. 

We  need  more  of  this  type  of  research 
before  we  can  tackle  the  very  interest¬ 
ing,  very  important  but  still  inaccessible 
problem  of  intrinsic,  dynamic  influence 
between  different  orders  of  things;  a 
dynamism  which  doubtless  does  exist. — 
Rudolph  S.  Kieve.  Oklahoma  City. 

^  Hermann  Stresau.  Deutsche  Tragi- 
f[er.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1939. 
249  pages. — ^Four  great  romantic  trage¬ 
dians — Holderlin,  Kleist,  Grabbe  and 
Hebbel.  Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  a 
compact  spiritual  biography  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  showing  how  each  developed, 
sometimes  painfully,  into  a  truly  Ger¬ 
man  romanticist.  Holderlin’s  growth 
out  of  the  worship  of  Greek  antiquity 
into  a  philosophy  of  nationalism,  Kleist’s 
preoccupation  with  death,  and  the  sad¬ 
ness  and  introspective  quality  which 
marks  the  work  of  all  four  are  definitely 


romantic  qualities  and  serve  the  author’s 
purpose  of  showing  the  movement  as 
one  which  is  peculiarly  German. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  A.  Closs  and  W.  F.  Mainland.  Ger¬ 
man  Lyrics  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  London.  Gerald  Duckworth  and 
Co.  1940. — A  very  remarkable  book. 
Two  English  scholars  concentrate  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  on  a  period  of  German 
literature  that  is  even  now  looking  for 
a  new  interpretation  by  German  schol¬ 
ars.  The  authors  fall  unreservedly  in  line 
with  the  new  views  of  their  German  con¬ 
freres  and  aim  to  prove  that  the  much 
maligned  era  of  the  German  baroque 
deserves  fuller  and  more  sympathetic 
recognition  than  it  has  been  accorded 
heretofore.  Their  proof  of  the  thesis 
does  not  consist  of  a  lengthy  dissertation 
with  arguments  pro  and  con.  Their  own 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  a  few  pages  of  a  very 
concentrated  introduction;  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  regret  that  they  have  not  made 
a  more  extensive  confession  of  their  con¬ 
viction.  But  they  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves;  and  these  facts  consist  of  a 
carefully  and  critically  arranged  selec¬ 
tion  of  lyrics  and  ballads  from  some 
fifty  books  and  authors  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  period  of  efflor¬ 
escence  of  baroque  poetry  in  Germany, 
citing  not  only  the  better-known  poets, 
but  also  the  minor  ones  and  even  those 
hitherto  unpublished. 

If  the  book  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a 
textbook,  it  is  a  model  of  conciseness. 
The  table  of  contents  gives  a  compact 
perspective  over  the  whole  period;  short 
notes,  dates  and  the  list  of  the  source 
material  are  helps  to  direct  the  student 
into  further  research.  The  book  is  a 
remarkable  and  objective  tribute  to  Ger¬ 
man  intellectual  endeavors  during  and 
after  another  world  war. — A.  Busse. 
Hunter  College. 

*  Ren^  Brand.  Niemandsland.  Zu¬ 
rich  /  New  York.  Oprecht.  200 
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pages.  $2.10. — On  a  barren  field  between 
two  frontiers,  a  group  of  people  have 
been  dumped  by  their  fatherland,  Ger¬ 
many.  They  cannot  go  on,  because  the 
frontier  is  closed  to  them.  They  cannot 
go  back,  because  concentration  camp 
and  torture  await  them  if  they  do.  They 
have  to  keep  alive,  somehow,  wait  for 
something,  they  know  not  what.  They 
have  no  food,  no  tools,  no  protection 
against  the  cold.  A  child  is  born  to  one 
of  the  women,  a  man  dies,  another  goes 
insane.  The  fortunate  ones  on  the  other 
side,  the  safe  side,  watch  them  wonder- 
ingly:  Is  it  possible  that  human  beings 
are  reduced  to  such  misery  from  no  fault 
of  their  own?  Would  they  be  treated  in 
this  way  unless  they  were  criminals,  or 
traitors,  or  bearers  of  some  strange  dis¬ 
ease? 

This  laziness  of  imagination,  this  lack 
of  understanding  and  compassion  is 
what,  on  a  larger  scale,  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  Europe  and  the  world  looked 
on  for  so  many  years  while  the  dictators 
tortured  their  subjects — ^and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  made  ready  for  world  conquest. 
Ren^e  Brand  shows  all  this  in  the  fate  of 
a  few  miserable  men  and  women.  She 
shows  also  that,  out  of  the  depth  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  cold  and  despair,  there  is  born  a 
new  feeling  of  human  fellowship,  an  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit  that  is  stronger  than 
the  forces  of  destruction. 

Niemandsland  is  the  first  novel  of  a 
young  German  refugee  writer.  It  is  so 
well  done  that  we  look  forward  with 
interest  to  further  work  from  her. — 
Friedrich  Krause.  New  York  City. 

*  Werner  Johannes  Guggenheim. 

Erziehung  zum  Menschen.  Ziirich/ 
New  York.  Oprecht.  1940.  242  pages. — 
Werner  Johannes  Guggenheim,  de¬ 
scendant  of  an  old  Swiss  Jewish  family 
and  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  German  family,  proposes  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  tragic  problems  of  our  time. 
Close  enough  to  ^e  danger  he  knows 
the  menace,  yet  living  on  the  small 


democratic  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
European  sea  of  dictatorship,  he  has 
enough  distance  not  to  be  blinded  by 
personal  hatred.  The  scene  of  the  events 
is  a  Swiss  boarding-school  for  boys.  The 
tense  relations  of  3  German  boys,  a  Jew, 
a  half-Jew  and  an  Aryan,  are  developed 
with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  drama¬ 
tist.  The  manager  of  this  school  has  all 
the  qualities  of  an  ideal  teacher.  He  tries 
to  reconcile  the  boys  on  the  basis  of  his 
Christian  faith.  But  the  inflexible  hatred 
of  the  young  German,  who  is  blinded 
by  the  Nazi  phraseology,  the  bitter  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  Jewish  boy,  cannot  be 
overcome  by  arguments.  The  reconcil¬ 
iation  is  brought  about  by  the  Gestapo’s 
arrest  of  the  German  boy’s  father.  He 
begins  to  recognize  what  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  really  means  when  he  has  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  it. 

The  author  has  certainly  not  found 
his  solution,  but  he  has  written  a  power¬ 
ful  story.  He  has  published  it  also  in  the 
form  of  a  play  and  with  a  skilled  direc¬ 
tor  it  should  make  an  effective  moving 
picture. — Adelheid  Lade  wig.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

*  Will-Erich  Peuckert.  Glucl(sl(ind  in 
Kral(au.  Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag. 
1939.  141  pages. — Strange  that  so  ex¬ 
perienced  a  writer  as  Peuckert  should 
forget  the  first  rule  of  story-writing: 
Readers  want  people  and  not  facts.  This 
story  falls  between  two  stools;  it  is  not 
good  history,  because  it  is  fragmentary 
and  merely  touches  on  the  enigmatic 
figure  of  Paracelsus,  who  might  have 
carried  it;  and  it  is  not  a  good  story,  be¬ 
cause  the  “hero”  Balzer  Korber,  a  young 
German  of  the  16th  century,  who  goes  to 
Cracow  to  study  and  stays  there,  doesn’t 
come  alive,  and  there  are  too  many 
vague  side-characters.  And  at  times  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  the  whole  thing  is 
about;  I  think  this  is  supposed  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  past,  but  the 
obscurity  is  too  dominant.  So  one  looks 
to  the  publisher’s  advertisement,  which 
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tells  us  that  “das  prunkhafte  Herrentum 
der  polnischcn  Grossen  steht  in  eincm 
ticf  bcnihrcnden  Gegensatz  zu  der 
schlichten  geistigen  Sicherheit  und 
Klarheit  deutscher. . The  woodcuts 
are  excellent,  the  best  thing  about  the 
book. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Emil  Ernst  Ronner.  Auf stand  in 

Schloss  Schweigen.  St.  Gallen. 
Buchhandlung  der  Evangelischen  Ge- 
sellschaft.  1938.  240  pages. — This  book 
was  mentioned  approvingly  by  Dieter 
Cunz  in  his  article  Swiss  Letters  in 
These  Troubled  Times,  in  our  Autumn, 
1940,  number.  It  is  a  little  too  stubbornly 
didactic,  and  its  author  portrays  char> 
acter  in  the  primary  colors  only.  But  he 
knows  how  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  the 
German  language  and  make  a  narrative 
move.  Schloss  Schweigen  is  a  private 
school  for  boys,  and  the  hero  of  the  story 
is  an  ardent  and  gifted  young  teacher 
who  falls  foul  of  a  jealous  principal,  but 
eventually  eliminates  him.  Much  better 
than  the  majority  of  juveniles,  here  or 
elsewhere. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Ina  Seidel.  Unser  Freund  Peregrin. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt. 
1940.  191  pages.  4.50  marks. — There 
seem  to  be  but  two  possibilities  for  the 
German  writer  who  lives  under  the 
Nazi  regime,  either  to  submit  to  the 
Nazi  pattern  or  to  escape  into  a  dream¬ 
land.  Ina  Seidel  chose  the  second  way. 
The  main  figures  of  her  novel  are  no 
normal  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is  something  unreal  about  them. 
They  take  their  dreamland  very  serious¬ 
ly,  it  is  absolutely  real  to  them.  But  for 
the  reader  who  lives  in  a  world  full  of 
hard  facts  and  inexorable  necessities  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  become  interested  in 
these  mysterious  events.  In  contrast  to 
the  dreamy  heroes  the  secondary  figures 
of  the  novel  are  painted  with  vigorous 
strokes.  The  author  gives  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  house  of 


a  North  German  squire.  The  narrow¬ 
mindedness  and  self-satisfaction  of  the 
old  couple  in  the  novel  are  typical  of 
this  class  of  high  society. 

After  all  Unser  Freund  Peregrin  is 
disappointing  for  the  reader  who  loved 
Ina  Seidel  as  the  author  of  Das  Wunsch- 
\ind.  —  Adelheid  Ladewig.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

*  Josef  Winckler.  Im  Schoss  der 
Welt.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1940.  358  pages.  5.75  marks. — 
Josef  Winckler  had  an  original  mind, 
with  a  decided  slant  toward  religious 
speculation,  a  well-groomed  style,  and 
a  gift  for  narration.  These  qualities  are 
favorably  exhibited  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  which  may  very  well  have  grown 
out  of  his  much  acclaimed  Mutter-Buch. 
For  the  “Schoss  der  Welt”  is  the  world 
of  motherhood,  seen  as  something  uni¬ 
que  in  human  life,  but  also  as  something 
supremely  vital  to  it. — ^Technically 
viewed,  this  book  could  be  described  as 
a  chain-sequence,  the  various  mother- 
stories  comprising  it — nearly  forty  in 
number — being  linked  by  the  happy 
device  of  having  the  Creator  himself 
rove  through  German  and  other  lands 
in  both  past  and  present  time  and  thus 
become  aware  of  the  heights  and 
depths,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  privileges  peculiar  to  mothers. 
The  variety  of  the  book  is  extraordinary; 
variety  in  style,  substance,  pace,  point  of 
view,  everything.  Realism  and  legend  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  surface  narrative 
yields  to  profound  psychological  prob¬ 
ing  (such  stories  are  the  longest);  tra¬ 
gedy,  pathos,  comedy,  naivet^  and  so¬ 
phistication,  all  have  their  place  and 
function.  Mere  anecdotes  of  a  couple  of 
pages  may  alternate  with  a  novelette  of 
twenty-five  pages  or  more. — There  is 
much  excellent  matter  in  this  book;  but 
reader-response  will  be  conditioned  by 
the  appeal  of  the  anthology  as  compared 
with  the  close-knit  novel. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 
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*  Ernst  Zahn.  Die  tausendjahrige 
Strasse.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 

Anstalt.  1939.  312  pages.  5.50  marks. — 
If  we  indicate  the  drift  of  this  book  in  a 
few  words,  the  meaning  of  the  tide  will 
be  obvious.  Two  women,  Candida, 
blond  and  cool,  and  Solari,  a  hot-blooded 
Latin,  are  rivals  for  a  man.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Martin  Reding,  an  honest,  charm¬ 
ing  Siegfried  figure.  Candida  is  the  vic¬ 
tor;  Solari  must  put  up  with  Candida’s 
brother,  but  the  struggle  for  the  blond 
man  goes  on  till  Martin  Reding  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  it.  Candida’s  vengeance  is  re- 
lendess.  Hard,  cold  and  unmoved,  she 
pursues  her  own  family,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  the  man  she  loves, 
and  never  pauses  till  he  is  completely 
avenged.  This  is,  in  a  word,  “der  nibe- 
lungen  not,”  this  is  what  was  told  us 
“in  alten  maeren”  of  Brunhilda,  the 
death  of  Siegfried  and  the  revenge  of 
Kriemhild.  Whether  it  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  happy  idea  of  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
lific  novelist  to  imprison  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  into  such  form,  remains  more 
than  doubtful.  The  monumental  passions 
of  the  Germanic  mythology,  which  arc 
here  ruthlessly  transplanted  into  the 
bourgeois  frame  of  a  contemporary  Swiss 
family,  produce  in  this  disguise  an  effect 
which  is  rather  comic  than  credible, 
and  Ernst  Zahn  as  a  Nordic  bard  pro¬ 
duces  the  effect  of  a  small  boy  in  a  prize 
ring.  Over-ambitious  in  conception,  in¬ 
adequate  in  execution,  the  book  is  an 
unfortunate  literary  anachronism. — 
Dieter  Cunz.  University  of  Maryland. 

*  Heinrich  Zillich.  Zwischen  Grenzen 
und  Zeiten.  Miinchen.  Langen- 

Miillcr.  1937.  603  pages. — ^Even  an  abso¬ 
lute  optimist  is  bound  to  learn  that  the 
dream  of  the  United  States  of  Europe 
belongs  in  the  realm  of  Utopia  if  condi¬ 
tions  arc  as  they  arc  pictured  in  Zillich’s 
story  of  a  German  settlement  in  the 
South  of  Hungary.  The  Hungarians  try 
to  enforce  their  government  on  the  mi¬ 
norities  in  their  territory.  The  Ruma¬ 


nians  gnash  their  teeth  and  look  across 
the  border  to  their  own  country  for  help. 
The  Germans  obstruct  any  Hungarian 
measure,  cling  to  their  own  language 
and  habits,  and  in  their  schools  they  feed 
their  children  with  the  idea  of  their  own 
superiority  over  any  other  nationality. 
In  their  conception  all  the  nations 
around  them  owe  their  culture,  their 
standard  of  living,  their  very  existence 
to  the  Germans,  and  the  German  minor¬ 
ity  should  rule  over  all  the  other  minor¬ 
ities  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  majority. 
German  superiority  is  the  leading  idea 
of  the  whole  story  in  all  its  events  and 
its  often  rather  didactic  discussions.  “All 
things  which  are  formed  in  a  clear  great 
way  arc  German — he  felt  that  uncons¬ 
ciously;  this  is  meant  for  men,  horses, 
cars,  churches,  houses,  tables,  chests, 
plows  and  cattle.”  Sentences  like  this 
don’t  seem  very  likely  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  author’s  final  statement  “that  Ger¬ 
many  is  great  enough  to  understand  the 
being  and  right  of  all  the  other  nations 
and  to  accomplish  herself  through  this 
conception,  growing  and  protecting  her 
own  being.” — Adelheid  Ladewig.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Herr  iiber  Leben 
und  Tod.  Stockholm.  Bcrmann- 
Fischcr.  1938.  168  pages. — The  elements 
combined  in  Zuckmaycr’s  novel  show 
the  experienced  and  successful  drama¬ 
tist.  The  marriage  of  the  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  scientist  and  the  French  girl  is 
bound  to  be  a  failure  as  long  as  he  in¬ 
sists  on  forcing  her  into  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  reason  and  calculation.  This 
Frenchwoman  has  her  roots  deep  in  the 
soil  of  her  country.  She  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  growth  and  death  of 
the  plants  and  animals  around  her.  Love 
and  motherhood  are  an  inseparable 
unity  for  her.  After  painful  experiences 
and  bitter  disappointments  the  scientist 
realizes  that  he  cannot  shape  his  mar¬ 
riage  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
exact  scientific  rules. 
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This  French  girl  is  a  genuine  Zuck- 
mayer  figure.  There  is  a  deep  relation¬ 
ship  between  her  and  the  women  of  his 
well-known  plays  Katharina  Knie  and 
Schindcrhannes.  They  are  all  of  them 
very  motherly,  very  sure  of  their  destiny. 
The  novel  is  rich  in  dramatic  tension 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  clear  and  picturesque. — Adel- 
he'td  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

“We  are  told  that  Hitler  has  seen  Die 
Meistersinger  over  a  hundred  times. 


Perhaps  it  appeals  to  him  pardy  for  the 
passing  allusion  in  the  third  act  to  the 
superiority  of  German  over  Latin  cul¬ 
ture.” — Julius  Seelye  Bixler,  in  The 
American  Scholar. 

According  to  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tungy  a  paper  museum  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  paper  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter  of  Duren,  in  the  Rhineland.  It  al¬ 
ready  has  on  exhibition  28,000  different 
items.  The  oldest  German  paper  in  its 
collection  was  manufactured  in  1390,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nurnberg. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 


^  Jos^  Luis  Sinchez  Trincado.  Gra- 
mdtica  castellana.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940.  255  pages. — A  grammar 
written  for  Spanish  speaking  students 
of  high  school  age.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts:  Generalidades,  (parts  of 
speech):  Oraciones  simples:  El  Verbo 
y  oraciones  compuestas:  FonStica  y  orto- 
grafia.  Each  lesson  ends  in  a  selection 
from  a  literary  work  for  practice  in  the 
rules  of  grammar  expounded  above. 
Most  of  the  authors  cited  are  Latin 
Americans.  A  brief  biography  of  each  is 
appended.  The  author  is  a  Spaniard, 
exiled  by  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  He  is 
now  resident  in  Venezuela.  Bound  in 
boards  and  printed  in  clear  type,  the 
book  is  attractice  and  durable. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

®  Doris  King  Arjona  and  Jaime  Ho- 
mero  Arjona.  A  Bibliography  of 
Textbooks  of  Spanish  Published  in  the 
United  States  (1795-1939).  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Edwards  Brothers.  1939.  219 


pages,  mimeographed.  $3.00. — This 
well-made  bibliography  deserves  all 
praise.  The  preface  hints  that  the  com¬ 
pilers  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
draw  interesting  general  conclusions  as 
to  progressive  changes  in  text-book  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  they  have  tantalizingly  re¬ 
frained  from  doing  so.  We  have  only  a 
list,  first  of  Editions  of  Single  Works, 
then  of  Anthologies,  Readers,  Gram¬ 
mars,  Composition  Books,  Conversation 
and  Phrase  Books,  Histories  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Dictionaries,  Periodicals,  etc. 
When  an  anthology  is  listed,  its  entire 
contents  are  given,  so  that  the  data  on, 
for  example,  Henry  Alfred  Holmes, 
South  America  in  Song  and  Story,  re¬ 
quires  5  pages.  The  directory  of  pub¬ 
lishers  gives  street  addresses.  There  is  an 
index  of  Authors,  Editors,  Artists  and 
Composers. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Teodoro  Becu.  Catdlogo  de  la  Expo- 
sicidn  del  Libro.  Buenos  Aires.  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Justicia  e  Instruccidn  Publi- 
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ca.  1940.  273  pages. — To  Argentina  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  producing  the  most 
significant  Gutenberg  quincentennial 
celebration  held  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
location  and  executed  by  leading  Ar¬ 
gentine  bibliophiles,  the  Buenos  Aires 
“Exposicidn  del  Libro”  presented  693 
items  (including  161  incunabula)  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  history  of  printing  from  the 
forty-two  line  Bible  to  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  modern  European  and  American 
typography.  Particularly  impressive  are 
the  many  examples  of  fine  printing  from 
Argentina,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  work  may  be  critically  examined  at 
some  inter-American  typographical  ex¬ 
position  in  the  near  future.  Likewise, 
the  large  number  of  rare  printed  books 
exhibited  by  Argentine  owners  is  an  im¬ 
portant  commentary  on  Buenos  Aires 
as  a  center  of  South  American  cultural 
interests. 

Teodoro  Becu  has  provided  the  cata¬ 
logue  with  a  brief  but  encyclopedic 
essay  on  the  history  of  fine  printing  as 
illustrated  by  the  books  included  in  the 
exposition.  His  few  pointed  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  history  of  printing  in  South 
America  arc  well  taken,  and  the  reader 
will  be  curious  for  more  information  on 
this  hitherto  unexplored  field.  The  Ca- 
tMogo  itself  was  one  of  the  books  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ex{x>sition,  for  it  was  pur¬ 
posely  designed  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  modern  Argentine  ty¬ 
pography.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
handle  a  South  American  book  not  set 
up  on  the  customary  second-hand  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  linotype  machine  and 
printed  on  the  fragile  mechanical  pulp 
used  by  most  Latin  American  publish¬ 
ers. — Lawrence  Thompson.  Iowa  State 
College  Library. 

M  Carlos  E.  Castaneda  and  Jack  Au- 
trey  Dabbs.  Guide  to  the  Latin 
American  Manuscripts  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  Library.  Cambridge.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1939.  217  pages. 


$3.00. — For  forty  years  the  University 
of  Texas  library  has  been  working  indus¬ 
triously,  shrewdly  and  sometimes  daring¬ 
ly  at  the  task  of  collecting  material  on 
Latin  America.  Under  the  title  The 
Human  Side  of  a  Great  Collection 
(Boo\s  Abroad,  Spring,  1940,  at  page 
116),  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Castaneda,  the  en¬ 
terprising  librarian  of  the  Garcia  Libra¬ 
ry  at  the  Texas  institution,  supplied  an 
impressive  and  amusing  chapter  in  that 
history,  dealing  with  the  astonishing  co¬ 
incidence  of  luck  and  skill  which  secured 
for  Texas  one  of  the  finest  private  lib¬ 
raries  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  this 
volume.  Dr.  Castaneda  and  a  colleague 
catalogue  the  Latin  American  manu¬ 
script  collections  in  their  charge.  They 
mention  2098  manuscripts.  Two-thirds 
of  them  concern  Mexico;  but  the  Texas 
collection  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
items,  the  California  group  twice  as 
many,  and  Florida,  New  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  South  America,  Spain,  and 
the  Islands,  are  all  prominendy  repre¬ 
sented.  The  arangement  is  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  authors;  and  a  painstaking  gen¬ 
eral  index  with  some  2500  entries  makes 
the  entire  collection  easily  accessible.  — 
H.K.L. 

^  Lewis  Hanke  and  Miron  Burgin, 
editors.  Handbook^  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Studies:  1939.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1940. 476  pages. — The  fifth  volume 
of  a  series  which  continues  to  hold  first 
rank  in  the  broad  field  of  current  Latin 
American  bibliography.  With  its  almost 
two  score  contributing  editors,  it  has 
furnished  for  the  past  half-decade  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  data  concerning  some 
20,000  books,  periodicals  and  articles 
published  both  in  and  beyond  Latin 
America  on  such  varied  topics  as  anthro¬ 
pology,  art,  economics,  geography,  liter¬ 
ature,  etc.  This  year  three  new  sections 
have  been  added:  on  Latin  American 
book  catalogues,  music  and  philosophy. 
These  are  up  to  the  usual  standards 
of  the  older  sections.  Dr.  Hanke,  who 
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leaves  the  project  with  this  issue,  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  completed  his 
term  as  general  editor  with  so  solid  and 
useful  an  achievement  to  his  credit. — 
M.  H. 

V  Fermln  Peraza  Sarausa.  tndice  de 
Cuba  Contempordnea.  Habana.  Bi* 
blioteca  Municipal.  1940.  143  pages. — 
Continuing  its  Series  D,  the  Biblioteca 
Municipal  de  la  Habana  now  publishes 
an  index  of  another  Cuban  magazine, 
this  one  in  existence  between  1913  and 
1927.  The  first  36  pages  contain  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  monthly,  by  Mario  Guiral 
Moreno.  Then  comes  a  general  index 
by  authors,  and  finally  a  topical  index 
according  to  writers  and  subjects  treat¬ 
ed.  Scholars  needing  to  consult  what 
Isaac  Goldberg  has  called  “the  symbol 
of  Cuba’s  advancing  youth”  will  be 
very  grateful  to  the  work  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Havana’s  Municipal  Library. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Paul  Patrick  Rogers.  The  Spanish 
Drama  Collection  in  the  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  Library.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
Author  list.  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege.  1940.  468  double-column  pages. 
$4.50. — ^An  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times  is  the  drift  toward  printing  cata¬ 
logues  of  useful  library  collections.  The 
7530  volumes  of  Spanish  drama  in  the 
Oberlin  College  library  are  by  means  of 
this  volume  and  the  inter-library  loan 
made  almost  as  accessible  to  students  in 
The  University  of  Florida  and  the  Iowa 
State  College  as  they  are  to  those  in 
Oberlin.  The  compiler  informs  us  that 
there  are  similar  collections  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania 
and  Dartmouth,  and  that  collectively 
they  pretty  well  cover  the  field  of  Span¬ 
ish  drama,  at  least  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Of  the  Oberlin  collection, 
2,000  fall  into  the  20th  century,  4,500 
belong  to  the  19th,  and  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  18th,  although  the  old¬ 
est  volume  is  dated  as  far  back  as  1678. 


The  Spanish  drama  is  largely  translated 
or  adapted  from  other  languages,  and 
Professor  Rogers  has  worked  hard  to 
label  translations,  which  in  view  of  the 
secretiveness  of  some  translators  has  not 
always  been  easy.  Shakespeare  appears 
20  times,  and  Scribe  nearly  100,  as  often 
probably  as  any  native  Spaniard  except 
Calderdn.  There  are  some  small  errors, 
several  of  which  the  compiler  has  caught 
in  time  for  the  Errata.  It  is  a  careful,  ca¬ 
pable  piece  of  work,  and  the  only  sug¬ 
gestion  the  reviewer  is  moved  to  make 
is  that  in  a  later  edition  there  be  cross- 
references  for  the  names  of  such  inter¬ 
nationally  known  writers  as  Blasco  Ibi- 
nez  and  P6rez  Galdds. — H.  K.  L. 

Elter.  Una  pdgina  de  la  historia  de 

Bolivia  y  Busch  ha  muerto 
vive  ahora?  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nasci- 
mento.  1938  and  1940. 164  and  89  pages. 
— ^Under  the  penname  Elter,  a  Bolivian 
novelist  reveals  pages  from  his  country’s 
political  history  which  have  not  bera 
much  publicize  in  the  press  of  our 
country.  Very  evidendy  the  author’s 
sympathies  are  with  ex-president  Toro 
and  against  the  late  President  Busch. 

The  longer  volume  concerns  the  Rev- 
oludon  of  May  1936  when  Chief  of  Stad 
Busch  eased  out  his  superior.  It  describes 
the  massacre  in  the  fashionable  Club 
de  La  Paz,  and  especially  denounces  the 
treatment  meted  out  by  hirelings  of 
Busch  to  the  venerable  Bolivian  histor¬ 
ian  Alcides  Arguedas,  whose  crime  was 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  president  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  situation  after  the  Chaco 
War,  pointing  out  how  ex-soldiers,  many 
of  whom  had  never  smelled  powder, 
were  getting  special  educational  and  po¬ 
litical  favors.  The  reply  of  President 
Busch  was  to  invite  Arguedas  to  the  pal¬ 
ace  and  have  him  beaten  so  severely  that 
he  was  confined  to  the  hospital. 

The  second  volume  follows  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  glorious  hero  of  the 
Chaco  War,  Captain  Busch,  into  a  spend¬ 
thrift  president  whose  death  remains  a 
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secret  from  all  except  two  relatives.  This 
Hymn  of  Hate  also  points  out  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  having  General  Quintanilla 
take  over  the  presidency  when  there  was 
a  legally  elected  vice-president.  Like  Li¬ 
ter’s  writings  on  the  Chaco  war,  these 
books  are  required  reading  for  historians 
studying  the  troubled  days  of  Modern 
Bolivia.— FT.  K,  ]. 

K  Ram6n  Goul.  Los  amos  de  la  Chel^a. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
229  pages.  15  pesos. — Heralded  as  a 
novelized  history  of  terror  in  the  U.R.- 
S.S.  comes  a  book  translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Horacio  Settle.  It  covers  the 
bloody,  cruel  period  between  1917  and 
1938  and  deals  in  great  detail  with  Dzer- 
j  insky,  his  share  in  establishing  the  “Ex¬ 
traordinary  Commission  for  the  De¬ 
struction  of  Counter  Revolution”  which 
won  him  the  name  of  “Terror  of  the 
Cheka,”  and  concludes  with  short  arti¬ 
cles  about  his  successors,  Menjinsky, 
Yagoda,  and  Ejor.  Other  well-known 
figures  pass  through  this  easily-read  his¬ 
tory  of  torture  and  treachery  by  one  of 
Russia’s  enemies. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Richard  Pattee  y  Arturo  Morales. 

Introduccidn  a  la  Historia  de  Euro- 
pa  en  el  Sigh  XIX  (1789-1914).  2  vols. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 359  and 
353  pages. — A  well  balanced  and  well 
arranged  survey  of  the  political  history 
of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  First  World  War,  by  two  profes¬ 
sors  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Puerto  Rico.  Tlicir  emphasis  is 
upon  diplomatic  rather  than  social  his¬ 
tory,  and  upon  the  more  recent  rather 
than  upon  the  earlier  period.  Thus, 
they  give  as  much  space  to  the  crisis 
of  July,  1914  (one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  book)  as  to  the  ten  years  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  are  few  foot¬ 
notes,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  text,  as  well 
as  from  the  brief  bibliographies  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter,  that  the  au¬ 
thors  have  relied  on  the  best  recent  Eng¬ 


lish  and  French  authorities.  The  result 
is  an  excellent  book,  very  useful  for  Lat- 
in-American  schools  and  colleges.  The 
short  chapters,  the  frequent  use  of  black¬ 
faced  type  for  key  words,  and  the  clear 
forcible  style  ought  to  make  it  a  very 
successful  textbook  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Fray  Eugenio  Ayape  de  San  Agus- 
tin.  Sangre  de  Espana.  Manizales, 
Colombia.  1939.  169  pages. — ^When  the 
Augustinian  friar  in  Fray  Eugenio  over¬ 
comes  the  Tunja  Academician  of  His¬ 
tory,  we  get  this  sort  of  volume,  whose 
viewpoint  is  forecast  by  the  subtide 
Espiritu  y  virtud  redentora  de  la  Cru- 
zada  espanola.  The  foreword  calls  the 
chapters  “veintiuna  explosiones.”  Ap- 
parendy  the  author  believes  everything 
good  about  the  forces  of  Franco  and 
everything  bad  about  his  enemies.  Fran¬ 
co  fighters  are  sons  of  Don  Quijote  and 
the  Cid.  Their  foes  are  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  dragon  with  seven  heads, 
and  their  “judio-mas6nica”  govern¬ 
ment  was  just  as  illegitimate.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  history  shall  say  of  the 
cause  here  upheld  by  the  author,  he  calls 
too  many  names  in  this  volume  to  be 
entided  to  a  rating  as  a  sober  historian. 
— Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Andre  Simone.  ]’ Accuse.  Spanish 
translation  by  David  Perry.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  295  pages. — It 
is  possible  in  our  time  to  write  the  most 
damning  history  by  simply  setting  down 
in  chronological  order  the  accounts  of 
the  daily  press.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
French  journalist  in  a  book  which  bears 
the  subtide:  “The  Men  Who  Betrayed 
France.”  The  entire  sordid  story  of 
the  fall  of  France  appears  in  these  rap¬ 
idly  moving  pages;  scarcely  a  single 
prominent  French  leader  escapes  the 
author’s  charge  of  treachery  and  corrup- 
don.  Particularly  illuminating  is  the 
revelation  that  the  appeasement  of  Hit- 
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ler  by  French  leaders  began  even  before 
1933;  it  continued,  as  we  know,  steadily 
with  every  ministry  since  then.  Occa¬ 
sional  intimate  glimpses  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  revolting  tragedy  throw 
brief  light  upon  their  characters  and 
motives.  England  does  not,  of  course, 
pass  unscathed;  she  bears  much  of  the 
burden  for  the  downfall  of  her  ally.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  may  be  said, 
that,  after  all,  the  French  people  elected 
their  leaders  and  must  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences;  the  Popular  Front  was  a  fleet¬ 
ing  but  signal  evidence  of  their  final  dis¬ 
gust  with  traitors  in  high  places.  The 
“200  families”  of  France,  figures  of  high 
finance  and  industry,  the  army  leaders, 
the  venal  politicians  and  hired  editors — 
these  gave  over  a  distinguished  people 
to  their  conqueror.  Later  historians  alone 
can  gauge  accurately  the  enormity  of 
their  crime;  but  Simone  gives  enough  of 
the  evidence  to  condemn  them  now  be¬ 
yond  all  question. — L.  R.  Lind.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 


But  political  enemies  attacked  his  bank 
in  Montevideo  and  forced  its  closure.  In 
1875  his  Brazil  bank  went  under  and 
Maui  was  a  ruined  man.  Until  the  very 
end  of  his  life  in  1889  he  attempted 
to  repay  his  creditors  every  possible 
penny.  He  died  in  obscurity  and  under 
a  cloud.  Now,  some  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  his  stature  is  steadily  growing, 
and  his  contribution  to  the  Brazil  of  his 
epoch  is  more  and  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciated. — Marshall  Nunn.  University  of 
Alabama. 

*  Victor  Bibl.  Napoledn  II.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  342  pages.  18 

pesos. — For  the  Coleccidn  content  pord- 
neos  of  Ercilla,  Alberto  Alzamora  pre¬ 
pared  a  very  smooth  translation  of  a 
study  by  the  professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  on  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  “L’Aiglon”  of  the  Rostand 
play.  The  author  shows  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  previous  biographies  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  son,  but  his  citations  of  volumes 
are  chiefly  to  take  issue  with  their  au¬ 
thors.  Especially  docs  he  pick  out  Jean 
de  Bourgoing  as  the  target  of  his  shafts. 

The  volume  provides  a  fast-moving 
picture  of  European  scenes  from  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise 
to  the  death  of  young  Napoleon.  Bibl  is 
definite  about  most  details,  but  he  casts 
no  more  light  than  his  predecessors  on 
the  cause  of  the  young  man’s  death.  He 
contents  himself  with  pointing  out  the 
possibility  of  poison,  but  censors  the 
doctors  for  not  sending  Napoleon  to 
Italy  when  he  became  ill. — W.  K.  f. 

*  Gastdn  Lafarga.  Gerardo  Gallegos: 

El  homhre  y  su  obra.  Habana.  La 

Republica.  1940. 42  pages. — ^If  it  docs  no 
more  than  call  attention  to  a  lesser 
known  but  highly  deserving  novelist, 
this  essay  by  the  Mexican  critic  Lafarga 
will  have  served  its  purpose.  In  some 
respects  Gerardo  Gallegos  ranks  with 
that  other  Gallegos,  R6mulo,  with  the 
late  Eustacio  Rivera  and  with  his  fellow 


*  Lidia  Bcsouchct.  Maud  y  su  ipoca. 

Buenos  Aires.  “America  Econdmi- 
ca.”  1940.  234  pages. — An  interesting 
and  informative  book  on  the  industrial 
development  of  modern  Brazil.  The 
author  first  discusses  the  country  as  it 
was  before  the  coming  of  the  industrial 
age.  She  devotes  her  first  five  chapters  to 
an  exposition  of  its  problems  under  the 
agricultural  system.  Then  she  brings 
Maud  into  the  history,  showing  his  im¬ 
portance  in  the  development  of  modern 
Brazil.  She  docs  not  treat  him  as  a  hero 
or  as  a  scoundrel.  He  is  presented  as  a 
man,  with  faults  and  qualities,  a  leader 
whose  importance  lay  largely  in  his  far- 
reaching  industrial  activities.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  pioneered 
the  Brazilian  railroads.  His  most  signi¬ 
ficant  activity,  however,  was  in  finance, 
and  his  “Banco  Maud,”  both  in  Para¬ 
guay  and  in  his  native  land,  was  a  tower 
of  strength  in  times  of  financial  crisis. 
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Ecuatorian,  Jorge  Icaza,  as  one  of  the 
most  original  literary  talents  of  South 
America.  Gerardo  Gallegos  has  special- 
ized  in  what  the  French  call  the  “nou- 
velle”  or  short  novel,  bringing  to  that 
genre  qualities  of  synthesis,  of  plastic 
effect  and  of  a  highly  disciplined  objec¬ 
tivity  unsurpassed  in  Hispano-American 
writing  of  diis  generation.  His  writing, 
however,  is  unequal  and  his  output 
meager.  Lafarga  gives  us  a  sympathetic 
and  yet  critical  appreciation  of  his  work, 
going  into  some  detail  in  describing  £/ 
Pufio  del  Amo  and  El  Embrujo  de 
Haiti:— M.  H. 

*  Gerardo  Seguel.  Pedro  de  Ona. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  89 

pages.  5  pesos. — Alonso  de  Ercilla  had 
had  litde  use  for  Garcia  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  the  general  who  through  mis¬ 
understanding  kept  him  a  whole  day 
under  sentence  of  death  in  the  city  of 
Imperial.  When  he  wrote  La  Araucana, 
he  hardly  mentioned  the  Spanish  leader. 
To  correct  this  omission,  Pedro  de  Ona, 
an  admirer  of  Hurtado,  wrote  the  epic 
poem  Arauco  domado.  The  life  and 
works  of  Ona,  first  poet  born  on  South 
American  soil,  fill  the  pages  of  this  litde 
volume  designed  by  the  Alianza  de  In- 
telectuales  de  Chile  for  the  patriotic  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Chilean  youth. 

Because  the  first  edition  of  Arauco 
domado  was  seized  and  destroyed  by 
the  Inquisidon,  the  second  edidon  is 
used  for  the  quotations  here;  but  since 
it  was  the  edition  used  by  Lope  de  Vega 
for  his  epic  of  the  same  name  as  well  as 
for  his  drama  El  Marquis  de  Canete  en 
Arauco,  it  will  have  to  serve  for  us. 

An  excellent  treatment  of  the  known 
material  about  this  poet;  and  the  final 
thirty  pages  provide  in  easily  available 
form  a  sample  of  a  poem  not  easy  to 
find  elsewhere. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Cosme  de  la  Torriente.  Cuarenta 
aHos  de  mi  vida.  La  Habana.  Im- 

prenta  “El  Siglo  XX.”  1939.  470  pages. 


— ^The  author  is  a  Cuban  statesman  who 
has  passed  long  years  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  A  patriot  of  the  Cuban  in¬ 
surrection  before  United  States  inter¬ 
vention,  he  was  associated  with  such 
leaders  as  Miximo  G6mez  and  Calixto 
Garcfa.  After  the  Spanish  American  war 
he  was  active  in  politics,  serving  as  am¬ 
bassador  at  various  capitals,  as  senator 
and  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Lately  he  has  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  Cuban  veterans.  He  has  been 
much  in  this  country  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  is  friendly.  He 
feels  that  our  intervention  in  Cuba  was 
in  good  faith,  and  that  this  country  has 
renewed  its  pledge  of  Cuban  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  Platt  Amendment.  He  has 
kind  words  both  for  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  R.  he 
considers  as  the  greatest  living  states¬ 
man.  Appointed  Cuban  Secretary  of 
State,  the  crowning  accomplishment  of 
his  career  was  the  signing  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreement  with  the  Unit^ 
States  on  August  22,  1934.  This  work 
has  a  wealth  of  first-hand  information 
useful  to  the  historian. — Calvert  /.  IVin- 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Alberto  Franco.  La  leyenda.  Buenos 
Aires.  Instituto  de  Cooperacidn  Uni- 
versitaria.  1940.  40  pages. — Alberto 
Franco  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  new  generation  of  Argentine  writ¬ 
ers.  He  has  attracted  attention  especially 
by  the  originality  and  intensity  of  his 
poetry.  His  verse  collection  El  tanedor 
won  the  “Premio  Municipal  de  Poesfa 
de  Buenos  Aires”  in  1939.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Folk¬ 
lore  of  the  Instituto  de  Cooperacidn  Uni- 
versitaria  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
It  was  before  this  institute  that  he  deliv¬ 
ered  the  lecture  which  he  prints  in  this 
pamphlet,  with  the  subtide  “Bosquejo 
de  un  estudio  folklorico.”  It  reads  very 
interestingly  and  proves  once  more  the 
vast  culture  of  this  writer  who  possesses 
the  art  of  resuming  his  wealth  of  ideas. 
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experiences  and  erudition  in  a  few 
beautiful  pages.  It  is  a  substantial 
study,  crammed  with  new  ideas,  skill¬ 
fully  developed  and  enven  more  skill¬ 
fully  phrased.  There  is  an  extensive  bib¬ 
liography. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  Jos^  Gaos.  La  filosofia  de  Maimdni- 
des.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en 
Mexico.  1940.  55  pages. — In  this  brief 
essay  reprinted  in  enlarged  form  from 
the  Revista  de  Occidente  (1935)  the  au¬ 
thor  honors  the  8th  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Jewish  scholar,  Moses 
Maimonides,  by  presenting  a  concise 
analysis  of  his  thought.  Maimonides 
strove  to  reconcile  the  Bible  and  Aris- 
tode  by  a  complex  doctrine  which  in¬ 
volved  much  of  the  technique  for  such 
a  project  elaborated  by  Medieval 
thinkers  —  allegory,  etymology,  and 
scholastic  logic.  The  religious  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  “Guide  for  the  Perplexed,” 
which  failed  to  enlighten  Spinoza,  is  a 
monument  to  the  desire  of  Medieval 
minds  to  harmonize  faith  and  reason, 
one  which  might  well  receive  more  at¬ 
tention  in  view  of  the  recent  revival  of 
Thomism.  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians 
all  drew  from  the  deep  source  of  Aris¬ 
totle;  the  Greek  thinker  provided  the 
method  they  needed.  That  synthesis  of 
thought  and  religion  which  many  seek 
today  typifies  much  modern  thought  as 
primarily  a  historical  prolongation  of 
Medieval  philosophy  in  its  search  for 
unity;  and  of  that  philosophy  Maimo- 
nides  was  a  master. — L.  R.  Lind.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Samuel  Ramos.  Hacia  un  nuevo  hu-. 

manismo.  Mexico,  La  Casa  de  £s- 
pana  en  Mexico.  1940.  155  pages. — This 
book  is  a  contribution  to  philosophical 
speculation.  The  author  wishes  to  orient 
the  modern  age  and  to  redefine  in  mod¬ 
ern  terms  human  values,  moral  values, 
liberty  and  personality,  in  a  world  of 
machinery.  Admittedly  the  world  out¬ 


look  is  bad  with  destructive  forces  un¬ 
leashed.  Civilization  is  like  a  monster 
that  threatens  to  destroy  its  own  crea¬ 
tors.  Man  finds  himself  in  the  paradox¬ 
ical  situation  of  having  to  defend  him¬ 
self  from  his  own  civilization. 

Despite  the  dark  oudook  senor  Ramos 
finds  rational  compensation.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  is  more  properly  the  work  of  man 
than  of  nature.  The  validity  of  Darwin¬ 
ism  is  denied  in  so  far  as  it  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  materialistic  conception  of  his¬ 
tory.  Contemporary  philosophy  has  re¬ 
stored  upon  firm  bases  certain  genuinely 
human  values.  A  new  concept  of  liberty 
of  action  authorizes  us  to  think  of  it  as 
a  real  human  attribute  in  spite  of  a 
mechanical  universe.  In  the  face  of  the 
current  outburst  of  violence,  passion 
and  hatred,  philosophy  can  affirm  the 
real  values  of  the  spirit. — John  Van 
Horne.  University  of  Illinois. 

*  Antologia  de  costumbristas  venezo- 
lanos  del  siglo  XIX.  Caracas.  Em- 
presa  el  Cojo.  1940.  349  pages. — ^Tradi¬ 
tion  has  it  that  all  Venezuelans  are 
poets.  By  the  testimony  of  this  anthol¬ 
ogy,  some  take  time  to  write  excellent 
descriptions  of  their  country  and  its 
customs,  in  prose.  In  this  volume,  with 
an  illuminating  introduction  by  Mariano 
Pic6n  Salas,  fifty-eight  examples,  by  19 
writers,  are  classified  according  to  the 
epoch  in  which  they  wrote  in  four 
groups:  1830-48;  1848-64;  1864-85;  1885- 
1900. 

This  attractively  printed  volume,  with 
invaluable  biographical  material  about 
the  authors  included,  should  be  in  the 
library  of  all  who  want  to  know  South 
American  literature,  since,  as  the  fore¬ 
word  points  out,  the  work  of  the  Cos¬ 
tumbristas  is  the  first  step  toward  an  au- 
tocthonous  literature.  It  is  part  of  the 
Biblioteca  venezolana  de  Cultura  and  is 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Educacidn  nacional. — WiUis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 
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*  Giro  Espinosa.  Indagacidn  y  critica, 

Habana.  Cultural.  1940. 175  pages. — 

In  this  book,  with  the  suh-title  Nove- 
listas  cubanos,  the  author  starts  a  prom¬ 
ising  series  of  pertinent  criticism.  Not 
given  to  flowery  oratory,  he  sticks  to 
solid  thinking.  He  selects  the  three 
works  of  greatest  significance  to  him  in 
recent  Cuban  fiction:  the  “costumbris- 
ta”  novel  Leonela  by  Nicolis  Heredia, 
the  thesis  narrative  Los  ciegos  by  Carlos 
Loveira,  and  the  introspective  analysis 
Las  honradas  by  Miguel  de  Carridn. 
Each  study  is  introduced  by  appropriate 
biographical  data. 

The  author  insists  on  consistent  char¬ 
acter  portrayal,  true  plot  motivation,  a 
vivid  setting,  an  ethical  appraisal  of 
values,  and  a  finished  style.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  all  issues  with  tolerant  sym¬ 
pathy  and  draws  unbiased  conclusions. 
Aside  from  occasional  redundancy,  his 
criticism  stimulates  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  the  origin,  the  background, 
and  the  purport  of  these  three  novels. 
It  is  enjoyable  reading. — Carl  A.  Tyre. 
New  Mexico  State  College. 

*  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras. 

Figuras  volcadas.  Habana.  Prensa 

Indoamericana.  1939.  63  pages. — Trin- 
chera.  Habana.  Prensa  Indoamericana. 
1940.  63  pages. — ^In  1932,  troops  of  the 
dictatorial  government  of  San  Salvador 
shot  down  in  cold  blood  23,000  Indian 
peasants.  The  news  of  this  massacre  was 
almost  completely  suppressed,  but  its 
repercussions,  especially  in  Central 
America,  continue  to  this  day.  The  thir¬ 
teen  poems  of  T rinchera  by  a  young  Sal¬ 
vadorian  poet  living  in  exile  in  Cuba, 
revolutionary  poems  of  intense  feeling 
and  burning  indignation,  have  their 
roots  in  this  horrible  event  and  the  des¬ 
perate  plight  of  his  fellow  Indians  which 
it  symbolizes.  Gonzilez  y  Contreras  is  a 
poet  of  considerable  talent.  In  Piedra 
India  (1938),  he  revealed  a  technique 
capable  of  delicate  insight  as  well  as 
robust  social  consciousness.  Here,  too,  he 


uses  lyric  form:  “De  noche,  rompe  mi 
piel/y  escucho  temblar/  en  mi  interior, 
las  voces  de  los  indios/  segadas  por  la 
metralla,  como  por  una  tempestad.” 
However,  the  characteristic  tone  is  one 
of  direct  exhortation  implemented  with 
simple,  concrete  and  usually  effective 
images.  Figuras  volcadas  is  an  essay  on 
Enrique  Serpa’s  much  discussed  novel 
Contrabando.  It  is  a  sympathetic  study 
but  fortified  with  sound  analysis  and 
genuine  critical  insight. — M.  H. 

^  Armando  de  Marfa  y  Campos.  Pre- 
sencias  de  teatro.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1937.  316  pages. — A  group  of  chronicles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Mexican 
weekly  magazine  Todo.  The  purpose  of 
the  work,  according  to  the  preface,  is  not 
doctrinal,  literary  nor  historical,  but 
rather  a  memorandum  of  theatrical 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Mexico 
from  1934  to  1936.  But  the  contents 
transcend  the  modest  intentions  of  the 
author.  He  takes  up,  in  individual  chap¬ 
ters,  all  the  theatrical  productions  that 
have  come  to  Mexico — ^from  puppets  to 
opera.  The  work  is  historical  in  that  a 
sketchy  background  accompanies  the 
description  of  each  spectacle. 

The  work  also  transcends  its  alleged 
non-doctrinal  attitude.  We  learn  that  the 
Mexican  stage  is  in  a  period  of  crisis; 
dramatic  theorists  are  dead,  radio  has 
sequestered  good  actors,  and  good  direc¬ 
tors  rarely  come  to  Mexico.  Hence  Mex¬ 
ico  is  still  dependent  on  plays  from 
abroad.  Spanish  plays,  by  and  large,  are 
not  popular;  Mexicans  prefer  French  im¬ 
portations.  The  author  embraces  the 
Russian  dramatic  trend  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  political  and  social  subjects; 
he  would  have  the  Mexican  stage  convey 
emotions,  doctrines,  truths  or  fallacies 
which  fortify  a  regime  or  sow  a  rebel¬ 
lion.  Elsewhere  there  is  even  instruction 
on  how  to  be  a  good  actress.  Good  man¬ 
ners  on  the  part  of  spectators  is  insisted 
upon;  for  example,  one  must  not  bite 
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a  strip-teaser. — A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women. 

^  Juan  Jos6  Domenchina.  Poesias  Es- 
cogidas.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha 
en  Mexico.  1940.  263  pages. — The  best 
“review”  that  could  be  written  of  this 
poet  is  contained  in  nine  words  penned 
by  the  distinguished  French  student  of 
Spanish  literature,  M.  Jean  Cassou: 
“Juan  Jos^  Domenchina,  poite  angu- 
leux,  abstrait,  exquis,  profond6mcnt  Cas¬ 
tilian.  . . .”  That  says  it;  there  just  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  to  add.  One  may,  of 
course,  go  on  to  point  out  the  essential 
beside-the-stream  character  of  Domen- 
china’s  place  in  modern  Spanish  poetry, 
how  he  stands  apart  from  the  social 
poets  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
“dehumanizers”  on  the  other  hand.  One 
may  stress  his  rare  craftsmanship  in 
words,  his  extreme  sensitivity  toward 
life,  his  occasional  morbidity,  etc.  Or  one 
might  speak  of  the  prominence  which 
woman  and,  in  general,  what  may  be 
termed  the  problem  of  the  feminine  oc¬ 
cupy  in  his  work.  In  this  respect  the  poet 
inclines  to  the  old  “eternal”  school  of 
love  and  death.  One  may  remark  all 
this;  but  when  you  come  to  sum  it  up, 
Domenchina  remains — “anguleux,  abs¬ 
trait,”  yes,  and  “profond6ment  Castil¬ 
ian”!  In  giving  us  this  volume  the  Casa 
de  Espana  en  Mexico  has  performed 
still  another  notable  service  for  the  cause 
of  Spanish  culture,  that  culture  which 
now  lives  only  in  exile. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Angel  Maria  Garibay  K.  Poesia  in- 
digena  de  la  altaplanicie.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  de  la  Universidad  Nacional 
Autdnoma.  1940.  212  pages. — Second 
volume  of  the  Biblioteca  del  Estudiante 
U niversitario.  A  translation  from  Na- 
huatl  into  Spanish  of  some  of  the  ritual 
poems  collected  by  Father  Sahagun 
after  the  Conquest  and  of  verses  selected 
from  the  Ms.  Cantares  Mexicanos,  a  six¬ 
teenth  century  copy  of  much  pre-Con¬ 


quest  Nahuad  literature.  Garibay’s  is  the 
only  direct  translation  of  the  hymns  ex¬ 
cept  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton’s  version, 
rendered  worthless  by  inaccuracy,  and 
Eduard  Seler’s  translation  into  German. 
Some  of  the  Cantares  have  also  been 
translated  by  Mariano  Rojas.  Garibay 
divides  his  selection  of  poems  into  rit¬ 
ual  hymns,  poems  of  heroic  character, 
pioems  of  lyric  character,  and  brief 
poems.  Many  of  them  are  obscure,  re¬ 
ferring  to  forgotten  rituals,  and  Garibay 
is  limited  in  the  detail  of  his  explanatory 
notes,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  the 
purpose  of  the  edition.  The  reiterated 
theme  in  the  lyrics  is  the  ephemeral  na¬ 
ture  of  life.  The  meagre  fund  of  meta¬ 
phors  is  repeated  to  the  point  of  monot¬ 
ony,  but  they  have  a  beauty  which  sur¬ 
prises  this  civilized  age  in  the  product  of 
a  race  who  cut  the  hearts  out  of  living 
victims.— Co»r«e/o  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

^  Enrique  Gonzdlez  Martinez.  Poe- 
mas  1939-40.  Mexico.  Nueva  Voz. 
1940.  14  pages. — ^This  slender  volume 
comprises  8  poems  written  during  1939- 
40  by  the  man  who  has  been  called 
Mexico’s  greatest  living  poet. 

Tlie  death  of  his  elder  son,  Enrique 
Gonzilez  Rojo,  also  a  poet,  has  left  its 
tragic  imprint  on  several  of  these  poems. 
Solitude,  silence  and  contemplation 
hang  heavily  on  the  sombre  hendecasyl- 
labic  verses  that  predominate  in  this  col¬ 
lection  replete  with  sincerity  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  feeling. 

One  poem  strikes  a  modernistic  note 
about  an  airplane  carrying  a  message  in 
code  which  when  translated  reveals  that 
poetry  still  exists  in  this  age  of  Einstein 
and  Shaw. — Everett  W.  Hesse.  New 
York  University. 

^  Miguel  Herrera  Salazar.  Suma  de  la 
desesperanza.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Im- 
prenta  “La  Jurisprudencia.”  1940.  49 
pages.  6  pesos. — Sadness  is  the  key-note 
of  this  little  collection.  Almost  never 
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does  the  sun  of  good  cheer  break 
through  the  clouds.  Lost  to  the  poet 
forever  are  the  happy  days  of  childhood, 
and  before  him  in  his  life’s  pathway  he 
can  discern  naught  but  cruel  suffering. 
His  heart  breaks  when  he  looks  upon 
his  fellow  men,  the  Indians  of  the  Chi¬ 
lean  plateau,  and  noting  their  sorry 
plight  he  cries  out  in  anguish: 

una  raza  valientc  moria  estrangulada 
bajo  el  delito  de  ser  indios. 

Only  once  does  he  strike  a  major  note, 
when  speaking  of  his  new-born  son,  he 
exclaims:  “Ah!  es  codearsc  con  Dios 
tener  un  hijo.” 

Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  in  full  one  very  short  poem  en- 
tided, 

PiNCELADA 

Cordillera  macizamente  hlanca. 
soledad  y  silencio 

el  nido,en  losdesnudos  brazosdel  espino, 
era  como  la  estatua  del  Dolor. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  ex¬ 
press  better  in  twenty  words  the  sense  of 
utter  solitude  and  desolation  which  ob¬ 
sesses  the  poeX..— Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Luis  Llorcns  Torres.  Alturas  de 
America.  San  Juan.  Baldrich.  1940. 
199  pages. — The  outstanding  poet  of 
Puerto  Rico  offers  us  here  a  collection 
of  his  best  poems  written  between  the 
years  1913  and  1940.  In  an  interesting 
foreword  the  Puerto  Rican  poet  speaks 
of  the  important  p)art  that  beauty  has 
always  played  in  the  world.  According 
to  him  it  will  play  a  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  future.  His  own  defini¬ 
tion  of  beauty  is  worthy  of  note:  “And 
beauty  is  no  more  than  the  union,  har¬ 
mony  or  com  penetration  between  the 
matter  and  the  spirit  of  beings,  between 
thought  and  reality;  that  is  to  say,  and 
here  the  synthesis  of  my  definition: 


beauty  is  the  compenetration  or  unity  of 
man  with  nature.” 

The  poems  in  general  are  evidences 
of  the  love  and  understanding  of  Llo- 
rens  Torres  for  his  home  island  and  for 
the  whole  of  Spanish  America.  And  the 
poem  A  Franl^lin  Roosevelt  shows  to 
what  extent  the  good  neighbor  policy 
has  prevailed  over  earlier  distrust  and 
antagonism.  The  last  four  lines  are 
heartening,  even  in  translation: 

But  if  you  finish  your  worl(, 
which  will  be  scattered  throughout  the 
[rest  of  America, 
America  will  be  yours  in  love  and  grati- 

[tude, 

and  you  will  be  the  man  of  America — 
Marshall  Nunn.  University  of  Alabama. 

*  Justo  Olarans  Chans.  Romancero 
Uruguayo.  Buenos  Aires.  Imp.  L6- 

pez.  1940.  160  pages. — The  author  of 
this  book  is  a  Uruguayan  who  has  been 
living  for  a  long  time  in  the  Argentine. 
But  he  has  not  forgotten  his  native 
country,  as  is  proved  by  these  romances, 
composed  in  a  language  filled  with  sug¬ 
gestive  images.  They  are  largely  evoca¬ 
tions  of  the  fin  de  sihcle  Montevideo, 
that  Montevideo  which  still  preserved 
a  certain  colonial  patina,  and  whose  life 
was  engagingly  naive  and  familiar. 
These  word-pictures  are  probably  the 
best  feature  of  the  collection,  since  in 
them  Sr.  Chans  has  succeeded  in  giving 
a  lyric  touch  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  merely  history.  His  roman¬ 
ces  are  agile,  undulant,  vivid,  with  a 
certain  modernized  classic  flavor.  There 
are  also  pictures  of  Uruguayan  country 
life,  filled  with  tradition  and  folk  lore. 
The  best  of  the  poems  in  this  category 
are  those  entitled  Tortas  fritas,  La  dili- 
gencia.  La  corrida  de  sortija,  Flor  de 
ceibo,  and  Pulperia  de  campana. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Regino  Pedroso.  Mds  olid  canta  el 
mar.  La  Habana.  Manuel  Altola- 
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guirrc.  1939.  95  pages. — ^First  Prize  by 
unanimous  choice  in  the  Educaci6n  Pu- 
blica  contest  of  1938,  this  rather  lush 
poem  is  now  attractively  printed  in  its 
fifteen  divisions.  The  quotation  from 
the  Odyssey  at  the  beginning  foretells 
the  scheme  of  the  poem,  a  voyage  over 
the  sea  of  life.  It  is  rather  repetitious, 
especially  in  the  sections  in  free  verse. 
However  when  the  poet  is  held  to  a 
rigid  pattern,  as  in  Part  III,  Las  agonlas, 
and  especially  in  Part  VIII,  El  Ciclope, 
his  real  poetic  gift  becomes  apparent. 
He  shows  a  decided  feeling  for  phrases 
even  when  merely  cataloguing  famous 
personages  from  Peru  to  the  Mississip¬ 
pi.  Further  writing  by  Regino  Pedroso 
may  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Arturo  Vizquez  Cey.  U mbrales  del 
mar.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Men6ndez. 
1937.  168  pages. — Ibid.  Oda  a  la  Ban¬ 
dera.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Mcn^ndez. 
1939.  14  pages. — Jos6  Domingo  G6mez 
Rojas.  Rebeldias  liricas.  Santiago.  Ercil- 
la.  1940.  195  pages. — Dardo  E.  Clare. 
Horas  de  embrujo.  Durazno.  “El  Pro¬ 
greso”.  1940.  75  pages. — ^Enrique  Hen- 
riquez.  Noctumos  y  otros  poemas.  Ciu¬ 
dad  Trujillo.  1939.  148  pages. — The 
miracle  which  Vdzquez  Cey  has 
wrought  is  to  give  us  again  and  again 
in  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush,  in  a  single 
phrase  of  music,  the  light,  color  and 
movement  of  the  sea.  The  poet  knows 
the  ocean,  as  one  familiar  with  the  coast 
of  the  Argentine  can  know  it.  He  pre¬ 
fers  its  overtones  to  its  roar.  He  selects 
the  momentary  light  at  the  crest  of  one 
wave,  rather  than  massed  color.  His  lyr¬ 
ics  have  the  firmness  of  line,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  expression  which  characterize 
Japanese  water  colors. — The  memorial 
to  the  Chilean  martyr  G6mez  Rojas  con¬ 
tains,  besides  his  poetry,  extracts  from 
his  prose  and  critical  apreciations  by  his 
friends.  The  lyrics  of  propaganda  had 
more  meaning  when  they  first  appeared 
in  1931.  The  volume,  nevertheless,  is  his¬ 


torically  significant  and  deeply  moving. 
— ^Dardo  E.  Clare’s  thirty-four  bucolics, 
dreamy  and  romantic,  are  all  written  in 
the  stanza  of  In  Memoriam — ^a  form 
particularly  disappointing  in  a  Latin 
language  which  can  ofier  such  infinite 
variety  of  prosodic  melody  and  rhyme. 
— The  Noctumos  of  Enrique  Henriquez 
are  played  with  the  pedal  down.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  sensitive,  subjective 
writer,  whose  greatest  charm  rests  in 
the  felicity  with  which  he  handles  his 
refrains. — Helene  Magaret.  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

*  Delia  Weber.  Encuentro.  84  pages. 
— Ascuas  vivas.  108  pages. — Ciudad 

Trujillo  (Rep.  Dominicana).  Montalvo. 

1939.  — These  two  books  are  one  in  their 
perfect  spiritual  and  expressive  har¬ 
mony.  Although  their  form  is  prose, 
every  page  is  suffused  with  intense  lyric 
feeling.  It  is  lyricism  of  an  extreme  sub¬ 
jectivity,  of  fine  spirituality,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  mystical.  Conceptual  in  some 
passages,  emotional  more  often,  Delia 
Weber  at  times  evokes  the  Rabindra¬ 
nath  Tagore  of  Gitanjali  and  the  0§er- 
ing  of  Love.  Like  the  Bolpur  poet,  she 
has  an  enchanting  gift  of  expression  im¬ 
pregnated  with  mysterious  suggestive¬ 
ness.  The  high  minded  poet  is  constant¬ 
ly  impelled  to  synthesize  her  emotions 
and  her  thoughts  in  a  few  words  shorn 
of  all  emphasis. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Manuel  Gonzilez  Prada.  Anar- 
quia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1940.  175  pages.  $13  m.-n. — ^The  first 
two  editions  of  this  collection  of  political 
essays  were  published  respectively  in 
Santiago,  in  1936  and  in  Barcelona,  in 
1937,  and  were  immediately  sold  out, 
bearing  witness  to  the  continued  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  great  Peruvian  intellectual 
who  died  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
This  third  edition  contains  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  essays  and  a  number  of  correc¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  essentially  the  same  collec- 
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don,  chiefly  articles  written  in  the 
Lima  Los  Parias  between  1904  and  1909 
as  well  as  a  half-dozen  previously  un¬ 
published  writings.  Gonzilez  Prada 
was  a  philosophical  anarchist,  but  there 
is  litde  doctrinaire  material  in  this  book. 
Essentially  and  for  all  pracdcal  pur¬ 
poses,  he  was  a  hard-hitting,  conscien- 
dous  liberal,  and  in  these  articles  he 
delivers  many  a  blow  against  social  in¬ 
justices  both  in  Peru  and  abroad  with 
the  same  clarity  of  style  and  sharpness 
of  wit  which  characterize  all  his  major 
prose  works. — M.  H. 

*  Arturo  Capdevila.  La  Sulamita. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1939.  148 
pages.  1.50  pesos. — ^The  author  of  Mel¬ 
pomene  offers  in  this  short  play  a  highly 
poetic  and  original  interpretation  of  the 
main  theme  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  The 
ancient  triangle — the  shepherdess,  her 
shepherd  lover,  and  the  enamored  King 
Solomon — are  treated  with  rare  artisdc 
skill  and  with  rather  unexpected  psy¬ 
chological  revelations.  No  effort  is  made 
to  use  the  verse  form,  but  the  beaudful 
language  and  its  harmonious  cadences, 
the  imagery,  the  sublimation  of  emo¬ 
tion  deRnitely  place  this  work  in  the 
realm  of  poetry.  The  exotic  beauty  of  the 
background  is  skillfully  exploited. 

A  delight  for  the  “escapist” — a  per¬ 
fect  love  story  and  a  source  of  esthetic 
sadsfaction.— R.  A.  Court.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

®  Petre  Bellu.  El  defensor  tiene  la  pa- 
labra.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  229  pages.  14  pesos. — In  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form,  the  Rumanian  novel  Apa- 
rarea  are  cuvantul  sold  70,000  copies. 
This  version  by  Manuel  Rojas  was  made 
from  the  French  translation.  PanaTt 
Istrati,  who  furnished  the  foreword  in 
the  French  version,  sees  a  similarity  to 
Alain  Fournier’s  Le  Grand  Meaulnes. 
It  is  a  deep  tragedy  of  the  German  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rumania  during  the  Rrst 
World  War,  beginning  in  a  law  court 


and  ending  there;  in  between  comes  an 
autobiography  by  a  sixty  year  old  priest. 
In  its  Spanish  version  it  reads  smoothly 
and  is  very  moving. — W.  K.  J. 

*  Elbio  Bern^rdez  Jacques.  La  Gau- 
cha.  Buenos  Aires.  Ferrari  Hnos. 
1939.  98  pages. — Volume  four  of  the 
Gaucho  studies  by  Bernirdez  Jacques  is 
a  romanticized  story  of  a  camp  follow¬ 
er,  adorned  with  a  lurid  cover  of  a 
fighting  woman  in  a  soldier’s  uniform, 
and  dedicated  to  “mi  madre  . . .  que  fu6 
gaucha  en  criarme.” 

From  the  time  her  home  was  burned 
by  marauding  Indians  to  her  death  from 
small  pox,  this  woman,  whose  only 
names  are  Gaucha  and  Cantinera,  led 
a  life  as  breathless  as  the  nervous  prose 
in  which  her  story  unfolds.  She  killed 
Indians  mercilessly  and  in  pity  buried 
them.  She  scorned  men  but  showed  her¬ 
self  true  woman  among  the  dying. 
When,  after  beating  off  an  Indian  at¬ 
tack  on  the  frontier  fort  in  which  this 
wife  of  a  soldier  had  taken  up  her 
abode,  the  commander  receives  a  medal 
from  “Giienos  Aires,”  the  officer  passes 
it  on  to  the  true  defender.  La  Gaucha. 
After  her  death,  by  official  decree,  her 
name  remains  on  the  regimental  roster 
and  is  answered  to  by  the  whole  regi¬ 
ment,  at  roll  call. 

The  volume  is  rather  difficult  reading 
at  first,  and  thickly  peppered  with  gau¬ 
cho  words,  but  it  does  give  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  pioneer  days  in  Argentina. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Macedonio  Fernandez.  Una  novela 
.que  comienza.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1941. 105  pages.  10  pesos. — ^This 
latest  addition  to  Ercilla’s  Coleccidn 
Contempordneos  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  Spanish-American  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Symbolist  tradition.  The 
writing  of  Macedonio  Fernandez,  who 
has  exerted  such  a  powerful  influence 
upon  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Nicolas  Oli- 
vari,  Raul  Scalabrini  Ortiz,  and  Ram6n 
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Gomez  dc  la  Serna  among  others,  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  work  of  both 
Pirandello  and  Valle-Inclin,  which  it 
most  resembles.  But  the  nine  short  frag¬ 
ments  included  under  the  tide  of  the 
first  work  in  the  book,  representing  a 
period  of  over  twenty  years  in  the 
development  of  an  extremely  original 
mind,  are  in  no  way  derivative.  Out¬ 
standing  for  their  polish  and  sophistica¬ 
tion,  compounds  of  paradox  and  benev¬ 
olent  irony  with  a  strong  metaphysical 
bias,  these  novelettes,  dialogues,  and 
soliloquies  display  an  intensely  perso¬ 
nal  technic  which  can  be  compared  to 
no  other.  All  exploit  a  single  theme. 
Sehor  Fernandez  holds  that  life  and 
dream  are  inseparable,  and  art  in  its 
highest  flights  is  the  passionate  approach 
to  life  through  mysticism.  If  these 
works  fail  it  is  because  he  dwells  too  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract  and 
has  not  succeeded  in  giving  concrete  em¬ 
bodiment  to  his  philosophic  conceptions. 
— Paul  Arne.  New  York,  New  York. 

*  Benita  Galeana.  Benita.  Mexico.  Im- 
prenta  Mels.  1940.  239  pages.  2  pe¬ 
sos. — An  unusual  book.  It  was  written 
by  a  woman  just  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  total  illiteracy  into  the  un¬ 
certain  light  of  semi-literacy.  It  was 
edited  by  a  friend  who  strove  to  stay 
as  close  to  the  original  as  possible.  When 
it  was  published,  the  author  was  still 
unable  to  read  her  own  book.  The  editor 
explains,  however,  that  Benita  was 
learning  rapidly,  even  though  she  is  al¬ 
ready  past  forty.  By  now  she  can  prob¬ 
ably  read  her  book. 

Benita  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
woman  born  and  reared  in  a  peasant’s 
hut  in  the  wilds  of  Guerrero.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  story  of  the  struggle  for  sheer 
physical  survival.  Benita  as  a  child  fights 
alligators,  as  a  young  woman  struggles 
against  men  who  have  turned  her  into 
a  prostitute,  and  in  her  more  mature 
years  battles  the  police  who  arrest  her 
more  than  fifty  times  as  a  labor  agitator. 


Thus,  despite  her  political  prejudices, 
the  book  is  a  valuable  social  document. 
Benita  Galeana  is  undoubtedly  a  woman 
of  superior  ability,  but  her  experiences 
are  those  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
inarticulate  Mexicans. 

Benita  is  not  yet  literature,  but  it  is 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  future 
Mexican  literature  will  be  created. 
Hence  it  is  also  significant  as  a  literary 
document.  Its  language,  crude  as  it  is, 
rings  true;  it  is  the  common  speech  of 
the  common  Mexican.  Its  story,  naive 
and  awkward,  is  nonetheless  genuine;  it 
is  anchored  in  Mexican  reality.  A  vast 
treasure  of  artistic  talent  lies  dormant 
among  Mexico’s  millions  of  submerged 
peasants.  Some  day  they  will  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  a  few  of  them,  with 
more  instruction,  leisure  and  genius  than 
Benita  Galeana,  will  create  a  great  liter¬ 
ature. — M.  H. 

^  Roberto  Leiton.  Los  eternos  vaga- 
bundos.  Potosf,  Bolivia.  Editorial 
Potosi.  1939.  148  pages. — Bolivia  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  conscious  of  her 
Indian  problem,  and  Gast6n  Pecheco 
and  his  Editorial  Potosf  are  doing  their 
best  to  rouse  Bolivians  to  the  need  of 
doing  something.  Latest  is  a  study  in 
story  form  of  the  Indian  tin  miners  of 
Potosf. 

Tragedy  stalks  them  underground 
through  mine  damp  and  explosion,  and 
above  ground  through  snow  storms  and 
the  machinations  of  the  gringos  and 
the  compania.  The  untagged  conversa¬ 
tions  sometimes  make  reading  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  the  reader  ends  feeling,  with 
the  author,  that  it  is  high  time  some¬ 
thing  were  done. — ^Especially  striking 
arc  a  number  of  single  paragraph  pic¬ 
tures  of  nature. — W,  K.  J. 

^  Carlos  Alberto  Leumann.  La  vida 
victoriosa.  Buenos  Aires  y  Mexico. 
Espasa-Calpc  Argentina.  1939.  171 

pages. — Carlos  Alberto  Leumann  is  the 
novelists’  novelist.  Unamuno  admired 
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him,  as  do  Eugenio  D’Ors,  Hugo  Wast, 
Manuel  Gdlvez.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
general  public  will  ever  share  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  characters  are  too  sad  and 
quiet  to  be  universally  popular.  They 
rarely  do  anything  heroic  or  exciting, 
they  rarely  joke  or  make  phrases.  But 
no  other  South  American  novelist  has 
known  how  to  make  his  men  and 
women  talk  and  act  like  so  nearly  like 
men  and  women  in  real  life.  Few  South 
American  novelists,  if  any,  have  been  so 
free  from  eloquence  and  verbosity.  This 
gray,  tense  story  of  a  serious  young  man 
who  married  the  wrong  woman,  who 
tried  for  some  years  to  shirk  his  family 
obligation,  and  who  eventually  returned 
to  his  prison  and  locked  the  door  behind 
him,  will  make  a  profound  impression 
on  discriminating  readers.  But  most  of 
us  would  probably  prefer  a  little  color 
in  our  fiction,  even  if  there  isn’t  much 
color  in  most  lives. — H.  K.  L. 

W  Enrique  Serpa.  Contrabando.  La 
Habana.  Ediciones  Alvarez  Pita. 
1938.  296  pages.  $1.25. — ^Enrique  Serpa 
is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  Latin 
American  novelists  who  can  step  on  the 
gas.  Contrabando  is  one  of  the  real, 
hairy-chested  adventure  stories  of  the 
generation.  But  it  is  more  than  a  lively 
yarn  of  the  smuggling  of  Cuban  liquor 
into  the  States.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
too  many  other  things  for  the  most 
complete  enjoyment.  There  may  be  too 
many  succulent  dishes  on  this  groaning 
board.  This  young  man  is  a  poet,  a 
razor-keen  psychologist,  indirectly  a 
moralist  although  there  is  no  lace  on  his 
underthings,  a  teller  of  anecdotes,  a 
painter  of  cuadros  de  costumbres.  His 
book  can  be  as  lithe  of  limb,  as  free  from 
rhetorical  shackles,  as  the  adventure 
stories  of  the  shrewdest  French  and 
English  story-tellers.  But  why  has  he 
befouled  it  with  the  tons  of  Rlth  from 
the  dives  of  Habana?  He  should  study 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Prosper 
M^rim^e.— //.  K.  L. 


^  Herndn  del  Solar.  Viento  verde. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  109 
pages.  8  pesos. — Seven  fantastic  tales  of 
imeven  merit,  providing  a  not  always 
new  garb  for  themes  which  fascinat^ 
Poe,  Maupassant,  Stevenson,  Hoffmann 
and  Bdequer.  A  skilful  technician  and 
an  adept  in  the  use  of  refrain,  landscape 
and  solitude,  Hernin  del  Solar  easily 
changes  reality  to  dream-land,  but  ends 
invariably  in  cruel  irony. 

Most  convincing  arc  Viento  verde,  on 
the  sorrows  of  infidelity,  and  £/  retrato, 
on  the  wicked  effect  of  Lenin’s  portrait 
on  a  peaceful  cobbler.  Weirdly  unac¬ 
ceptable  arc  Noche  impar,  advocating 
peace  in  our  animal  double  only,  and 
Ventana  hacia  el  Ho,  warning  of  the 
troubled  love-life  in  store  for  doubles. 
El  vagabundo  most  completely  realizes 
the  author’s  apparent  purpose  of  actu¬ 
ally  experiencing  the  supernatural. — 
Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  Col- 
legc. 

“In  the  19th  century  there  seem  to 
have  been  two  poets,  and  only  two, 
whose  pessimism  was  the  result  of  a 
definite  philosophy  —  Alfred  de  Vigny 
and  A.  E.  Housman.’’ — Arnold  Whit- 
redge,  m  The  American  Scholar. 

“The  European  disturbance  now  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  armed  conflict  was  ap¬ 
parent  decades  ago  in  art,  including  lit¬ 
erature,  since  it  existed  in  men’s 
thoughts  in  various  forms  long  before  it 
culminated  in  action,  and  art  was  the 
immediate  record  of  those  thoughts.” — 
Dr.  Frederika  Blankner. 

The  December,  1940,  number  of  the 
monthly  China  Institute  Bulletin  (119 
West  57th  St.,  New  York  City)  carries 
synopses  of  four  recent  Chinese  war 
plays  which  have  won  great  popularity. 
They  arc:  Yang  Han-sheng’s  Storm 
Over  the  Mongolian  Desert;  Tien  Han’s 
The  Marco  Polo  Bridge;  Tu  Huang 
Ho’s  Crossing  the  Yellow  River;  and 
Ling  He’s  To  the  Front  Once  More. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 


(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners*') 


*  Egon  Hostovsky.  Usty  z  vyhnanst-  tovsky  speaks  of  his  native  Prague,  of 
vi  (Letters  from  Exile).  Chicago,  the  ^hemian  landscape,  of  a  certain 
Czech  National  Alliance.  1941. — ^The  country  road,  of  the  “little  people”  in 
Czech  author  Egon  Hostovsky  was  in  Nazi-occupied  Bohemia,  who  remain 
the  Netherlands  when  Hider  completed  loyal  in  spite  of  the  terror  and  repression 
his  occupation  of  the  Old  Czechoslova-  of  the  G^tapo. — F.  C.  Weis^opf.  New 
kia,  on  March  15,  1939.  This  was  the  York  City, 
beginning  of  his  exile.  He  lived  in 

France  during  the  weeks  just  before  the  ^  HelH(on.  Rijswijk.  A.A.M.  Stols. 
outbreak  of  war,  he  witnessed  the  “Sitz-  1940. — In  1940  the  well  known 
krieg”  which  continued  till  May,  1940,  publisher  Stols  began  issuing  the  poetry 
then  the  catastrophe  and  the  fall  of  review  Helit^pn  in  the  form  of  “Ca- 
France.  He  and  others  escaped  franti-  hiers,”  each  devoted  to  one  young  au- 
cally  across  the  Pyrenees  and  waited  des-  thor.  Vestdijk  was  represented  also.  The 
perately  for  a  passport  visa  in  Lisbon,  twelve  numbers  which  appeared  in  1940 
the  “haven”  for  so  many  fugitives  who  were  as  follows:  L.  Th.  Lehmann,  Dag- 
fled  from  Hitler’s  Gestapo  and  reached  en  Nachtlawaeu;  Bertus  Aafjes,  Het  Ge- 
the  shores  of  the  free  ocean,  only  to  run  vecht  met  de  Muze;  Pierre  Kemp, 
against  the  invisible  wall  of  the  passport  Transitieven  en  Immobilien;  Gerrit 
regulations.  In  his  Czech  homeland,  Achterberg,  Dead  End;  Jac.  van  Hat- 
Hostovsky  had  acquired  an  excellent  turn,  Alleen  Thuis;  Nes  Tergast,  Glas 
reputation  as  a  novelist.  He  won  several  en  Schaduw;  S.  Vestdijk,  Water  in 
literary  prizes.  His  novel  Dum  bezpana  Zicht;  Freek  van  Leeuwen,  Weder- 
(The  House  Without  a  Boss)  has  been  \omst;  Eric  van  der  Steen,  Cadans;  M. 
translated  into  several  languages  and  is  Vasalis,  Par\en  en  Woestijnen. — ^In  the 
to  appear  shortly  in  English  in  London,  reviewer’s  opinion,  the  three  best  vol- 
His  letters  from  exile  are  couched  in  lyric  umes  in  the  collection,  both  as  poetry 
prose.  Human  documents,  revealing  and  as  vehicles  of  thought,  are  in  this 
documents  of  our  time,  a  time  of  mass  order,  the  works  of  Vasalis,  Bertus 
emigrations  and  armies  of  fugitives.  The  Aafjes  and  L.  Th.  Lehmann. — Fr.  Clos- 
authors  of  Actional  letters  are  emigrants  set.  Bnixelles,  Belgium, 
of  the  most  varied  social  origins  and  the 

most  varied  temperaments:  a  diplomat,  *  Arthur  van  Schendel.  De  Zeven 
a  Bohemian  vagabond,  a  nameless  in-  Tuinen.  Amsterdam.  J.  Meulen- 
dividual  from  the  great  army  of  the  hoff.  1939.  234  pages. — M.  van  Schen- 
submerged,  a  middle  class  paterfamilias,  del’s  last  novel  is  a  variant  of  a  problem 
All  of  them  write  of  the  horrors  of  which  he  has  discussed  with  his  readers 
flight,  of  the  miseries  of  exile,  of  their  in  the  majority  of  his  books  if  not  all 
memories  of  home,  of  their  hopes  and  of  them:  the  problem  of  determinism, 
dreams.  Among  the  Anest  parts  of  the  of  fate  and  chance.  He  returns  to  the 
book  are  the  passages  in  which  Hos-  motif  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  Grauwe 
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Vogel,  and  treats  it  in  the  style  and 
according  to  the  technique  of  the 
Weerld  een  Dansfeest,  which  appeared 
last  year.  As  in  the  latter,  the  actions  of 
the  principal  characters  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  events  are  narrated,  judged  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  various  persons  who  are  ob¬ 
servers  (and  sometimes  advisers);  but 
this  time  these  persons  are  taken  into 
the  action  of  the  novel.  Their  moral  dis¬ 
sertations  are  slightly  reminiscent  of  the 
chorus  in  the  classic  Greek  tragedies.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  persons  speak  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  with  a  wisdom  which  do  not 
quite  fit  their  character.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature  are  done  with  real  talent. 
It  is  astonishing  how  well  van  Schendel 
has  been  able  to  adjust  himself  to  this 
new  milieu.  As  the  tide  indicates,  the 
action  takes  place  somewhere  in  the 
country,  in  Holland.  We  learn  of  7  vil¬ 
las,  inhabited  by  7  proprietors,  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine,  and  14  children — 7 
boys  and  7  girls,  several  gardeners,  an 
“original,”  and  a  game-keeper.  The 
children  play  together,  quarrel,  go  boat¬ 
ing  on  the  ponds,  organize  torch-light 
processions.  As  they  grow  older,  there 
are  serious  differences  among  them.  The 
parents  and  the  gardeners  follow  this 
development  and  discuss  it.  But  in  spite 
of  their  care,  one  evening  disaster  bursts 
on  the  group.  Reinier,  the  impulsive  one, 
kills  his  brother  Jacob,  the  poet,  his 
dearest  relative,  in  a  quarrel  over  one  of 
the  girls.  Why  has  fate  ordained  it  so.? 
Nob^y  knows.  Apparendy  van  Schen¬ 
del  does  not  know  himself,  for  he  does 
not  explain  it.  He  leaves  the  reader  to  his 
conjectures.  And  this  is  a  great  weak¬ 
ness.  The  author  does  not  display  either 
psychological  skill  or  descriptive  talent. 
The  characters  are  marionettes.  One 
does  not  have  the  impression  that  they 
condnue  to  live  after  they  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  stage.  Since  the  specta¬ 
tor  has  not  been  able  to  discern  the  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  a  particular  character,  he 
has  trouble  in  remembering  him  when 
he  reappears.  And  this  is  a  serious  diffi¬ 


culty,  since  the  number  of  characters  is 
considerable.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  es¬ 
pecially  as  van  Schendel  had  accustomed 
us  to  something  better.  Neither  does  one 
find  in  De  Zeven  Tuinen  the  perfect 
stylist  which  van  Schendel  has  been  in 
the  past.  One  suspects  that  the  book  was 
planned  and  written  too  rapidly.  We 
hope  the  author  will  give  his  admirers 
something  better  the  next  time. — Fr. 
Closset.  University  of  Li6ge,  Belgium. 

*  Gina  Cerminara.  Italian  for  Stud¬ 
ents  of  Singing.  Milwaukee.  Priva¬ 
tely  printed.  1940.  94  pages. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  grammar  teaches  Italian  at 
the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Beginning  with  the  idea  that  such 
words  as  da  capo,  con  amove,  and  alle¬ 
gro  con  brio  arc  of  much  greater  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  the  average  singer 
than  penna,  gesso^  or  com pr are,  she  has 
written  a  very  brief  text  which  gives 
the  barest  essentials  of  grammar  and 
plenty  of  pronunciation  drills  taken 
directly  from  the  singer’s  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  the  Italian  opera.  She  has  deter¬ 
mined  her  inclusions  and  omissions  by  a 
check  of  the  vocabulary  and  grammar 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  emotional 
sense  of  an  Italian  lyric,  or  the  meaning 
of  musical  terms.  The  subjunctive  is 
entirely  omitted,  being  translated  in 
footnotes  whenever  it  occurs  in  the 
reading;  and  all  exercises  deal  with 
musical  matters. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  J.  G.  Fucilla.  Forgotten  Danteiana. 
A  Bibliographical  Supplement. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Dante  Soci¬ 
ety.  1939.  52  pages. — Dante  literature 
is  endless,  and  a  complete  bibliography 
is  as  unattainable  as  perfect  bliss  or  per¬ 
fect  virtue.  Professor  Fucilla  lists  37 
bibliographies,  and  then  proceeds  to 
accumulate  a  thousand  items  contained 
in  none  of  them.  He  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  year  1920,  and  his  list  consists 
largely,  though  not  principally,  of  ar- 
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tides  and  essays  found  in  somewhat  un¬ 
expected  quarters:  in  this  country,  The 
Texas  Review,  the  Haldemann-Julius 
Company,  and  publications  like  The 
Epworth  Herald  and  The  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate,  whose  field  is  more 
frequently  practical  religion  than  litera¬ 
ture  or  scholarship.  After  his  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Danteiana,  he  records  a  hun¬ 
dred  Compositions  Connected  with 
Dante's  Life  or  Worlds,  mosdy  poems 
and  plays  in  Dante’s  honor;  and  a  score 
of  Translations  and  Imitations  to  the 
Year  1925.— H.  K.  L. 

*  Index  to  Latin-American  Books, 
Vol.  I,  1938.  Washington,  D.  C.  In¬ 
ter-American  Book  Exchange.  1940.  484 
pages. — This  is  another,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  useful,  volume  in  the 
mounting  list  of  reference  material  on 
Latin-American  books.  It  comes  as  close 
as  possible,  given  the  chaotic  state  of 
book  publishing  and  distribution  south 
of  the  border,  to  being  a  complete  list  of 
all  books  and  pamphlets  published  in 
Latin  America  during  the  year  1938. 
This  is  a  considerable  achievement,  en¬ 
hanced  by  an  indexing  scheme  which 
lists  not  only  author’s  names,  but  also 
subject  matters  and  countries.  Thus,  at 
a  glance,  one  can  discover  what  writing 
in  sociology  has  appeared  in  Costa  Rica 
or  what  books,  if  any,  your  favorite  Ar¬ 
gentine  poet  has  produced  during  the 
year.  We  hope  this  Index  will  be  an 
annual  affair. — M.  H. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Biblio¬ 
graphical  and  Library  Association.  New 
York.  H.  W.  Wilson.  1941.  371  pages. 
$5.00. — The  year  1940  chanced  to  in¬ 
clude  the  500th  anniversary  of  Guten¬ 
berg’s  contrivance  of  movable  type,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  press  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  first  press  in 
the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Inter-American  Bibliographical  and 


Library  Association,  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington  on  February  23 
and  24, 1940,  observed,  in  addition  to  the 
three  centenaries,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Pan-American  Union.  The  report 
of  their  proceedings  is  notable  for  a 
number  of  solid  papers  of  which  the 
bulkiest  and  doubdess  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  135-page  Bibliografia  del  Pa- 
tronato  Nacional  (1810-1938),  by  En¬ 
rique  Arana,  Librarian  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires.  Most  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  general  reader,  probably,  are 
the  two  articles  on  microphotography, 
The  Scholars  Camera  in  the  Americas, 
by  Dr.  Llewellyn  Raney,  Director  of  the 
Libraries  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Microphotography  in  Mexico,  by 
Vernon  D.  Tate.— 

*  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Chinese  Bib¬ 
liography  (English  Edition).  Kun¬ 
ming  (Yunnanfu),  Yunnan,  China. 
Published  joindy  by  The  Chinese  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co- 
Operation  and  The  National  Library  of 
Peiping.  June  and  September,  1940. 
$2.00  yearly. — Most  of  us  have  marvelled 
at  the  vitality  shown  by  invaded  and 
partially  conquered  China,  and  at  her 
ability  to  carry  on  industrially  and  cul¬ 
turally.  The  Eklitor  of  this  remarkable 
bibliographical  periodical  explains  that 
the  Japanese  have  served  as  an  irritant 
which  has  at  some  points  even  proved  a 
healthful  stimulant.  It  appears  that  pub¬ 
lishing  in  China  is  very  active.  Local 
production  of  paper  is  increasing,  and 
books  and  periodicals  arc  pouring  off 
Chinese  presses.  This  bibliography  car¬ 
ries  general  articles,  a  large  number  of 
newsy  notes,  book  reviews  (the  Chinese 
titles  arc  always  repeated  in  English), 
notes  on  periodicals,  and  a  bibliography 
of  translations  into  Chinese  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Latin  American  Studies  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning, 
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Academic  Year  1938-1939.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion,  Pan-American  Union.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  96  pages. — It  was  several 
years  ago  that  the  Division  of  Intellec¬ 
tual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  began  preparations  to  accumu¬ 
late  the  data  for  a  statistical  report  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  attention  which 
United  States  colleges  and  imiversities 
are  paying  to  Latin  American  matters. 
Copies  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  early 
in  1939  came  back  so  slowly  that  the 
publication  incorporating  the  informa¬ 
tion  did  not  appear  till  late  in  1940.  The 
material  was  tabulated  by  Dr.  Raul 
d’E^a  of  the  Division,  and  the  report 
was  edited  by  Concha  Romero  James, 
its  chief.  It  records  work  done  in  383 
institutions,  and  in  addition  to  a  listing 
of  courses  for  each  institution  (from  1  to 
nearly  20),  with  the  names  of  teachers 
in  charge  and  other  information  includ¬ 
ing  text-books,  has  a  separate  section  in 
which  all  text-books  are  brought  to¬ 
gether,  separated  under  the  headings: 
Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  Art, 
Economics,  Geography,  History,  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Miscellaneous;  and  a  page  of 
statistics,  from  which  we  learn  diat  the 
number  of  institutions  offering  such 
courses  increased  between  1930  and 
1938  from  206  to  383,  the  number  of 
courses  from  436  to  981,  the  number  of 
teachers  involved  from  354  to  729.  For 
students  the  numbers  for  the  earlier 
years  could  not  be  secured,  but  between 
1936  and  1938  the  total  jumped  from 
13,365  to  17,801.  The  report  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  work  of  importance. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Ben  Martin.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 

Schmidt.  New  York.  Vanguard 
Press.  1940.  81  pages.  $1.25. — In  a  series 
of  funny  pictures  Mr.  Martin  presents 
some  serious  thoughts  on  the  contrast 
between  democracy  and  dictatorship. 
Mr.  Smith  is  shown  as  a  kindly  and  easy¬ 
going  sort  of  fellow  who  can,  neverthe¬ 


less,  get  mad  when  his  independence  is 
threatened,  as  Mr.  Schmidt  has  found 
out  at  a  series  of  batdes  from  Marathon 
to  the  Argonne.  (The  accuracy  of  in¬ 
cluding  Agincourt  in  this  list  might  be 
questioned  by  some.)  There  is  a  certain 
irony  in  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Schmidt’s 
low  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  way  of  life,  and  a  friendly  dig 
at  Mr.  Smith  himself  when  he  is  shown 
dressed  up  and  ready  for  the  great 
American  synonym  for  having  fun,  a 
convention  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  author  con¬ 
cludes,  is  happier  because  he  doesn’t 
need  to  think,  but  Mr.  Smith  is  happier 
being  unhappy  the  way  he  is.  An  amus¬ 
ing  and  heart-warming  book. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Lois  A.  C.  Raphael.  Heroines  of 
Modem  Greece.  Greek  War  Relief 
Association,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  1941.  35  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
and  $2.00. — The  sturdy  litde  Greek  na¬ 
tion  has  played  a  part  in  World  War 
Two  analogous  to  the  r61e  of  the  brave 
little  nation  of  Belgium  in  the  earlier 
struggle.  The  American  Friends  of 
Greece  is  an  organization  which  will 
doubdess  play  a  continuing  cultural  role 
like  that  of  the  Belgian-American  Edu¬ 
cational  Foundation.  For  the  moment, 
however,  the  heaviest  burden  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Greek  War  Relief  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mrs.  Raphael’s  little  volume, 
tastefully  illustrated  by  George  Kane- 
lous,  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Her  text  is  the  passage  from 
Lord  Byron’s  The  Isles  of  Greece: 
“  . . .  On  Suits  roc\,  and  Parga's  shore f 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line/  Such  as 
the  Doric  mothers  bore/’  The  Spartan 
mother  who  bade  her  son  return  bearing 
his  shield  or  borne  upon  it,  has  been 
outdone  by  certain  of  her  country¬ 
women  who  have  themselves  carried  the 
shield  and  thrust  with  the  spear.  Mrs. 
Raphael’s  rapid  history  deals  mosdy 
with  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
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turies,  from  the  days  of  Ali  Pasha  and 
his  stubborn  enemies  the  Suliotes,  to  the 
Epirus  village  women  who  last  winter, 
in  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  hauled 
stones  to  rebuild  bridges  and  dragged 
heavy  cannon  to  commanding  positions 
on  the  cliffs.  The  spirit  of  the  Greek 
women  doubled  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Greek  army,  and  won  world-wide  ad¬ 
miration  which  has  survived  the  litde 
country’s  temporary  defeat.  The  Greek 
relief  appeal  must  and  will  meet  a  gen¬ 
erous  response. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Oscar  Newfang.  World  Federation. 

New  York.  Barnes  &  Noble.  238 
pages. — It  is  a  peculiar  experience  to 
read  this  book  today.  Published  in  1939, 
it  maintains  the  thesis  that  only  political 
unity  and  economic  freedom  of  all  na¬ 
tions  can  bring  peace.  Today  nothing 
but  force  seems  to  be  right  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  Europe  missed  her 
chance  of  union  once  and  forever  by  the 
mistakes  committed  between  1918  and 
1933. 

Describing  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  and  briefly  discussing  the 
situation  of  Russia,  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  China,  the  author  finds  the 
truth  of  his  thesis  proved  by  all  of  them. 
The  lack  of  political  unity  and  economic 
freedom  is  the  reason  for  the  present  bad 
situation  in  international  relations.  The 
nations  must  agree  to  transfer  a  part  of 
their  sovereignty  to  a  Union.  This  Union 
must  have  an  army  sufficient  to  protect 
its  members.  It  must  have  the  right 
of  direct  taxation  and  compulsory  juris¬ 
diction.  The  author  suggests  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
this  respect  Newfang  disagrees  with 
Streit,  who  advocates  the  formation  of  a 
completely  new  union  of  democracies. 
Since  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
hopelessly  discredited  the  reviewer  pre¬ 
fers  Streit’s  plan.  Even  the  adherents  of 
the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  would 
not  be  able  to  revive  it. 


The  War  is  on  and  Newfang’s  book 
dated.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  issue 
of  the  war  will  be  to  bring  the  nations 
together  into  a  Union. 

A  good  French  translation  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix  makes  it  possible  for  those  who 
do  not  understand  English  to  read  this 
book. — Hans  Carl  Ladewig.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

*  A.  Reithinger.  Why  France  Lost  the 
War.  New  York.  Veritas  Press. 

1940.  75  pages.  $135. — ^This  “biologic 
and  economic  survey”  presents  the  situa¬ 
tion  statistically,  without  sentimentality 
or  philosophizing.  It  lists  the  reasons  for 
France’s  collapse  imder  the  following 
heads:  Exhaustion,  biological  and  fi¬ 
nancial.  Loss  of  international  financial 
standing.  Increase  of  public  debt  and  de¬ 
crease  of  financial  reserves.  National 
deterioration — decreasing  population — 
increase  of  foreign  blood — increase  in 
rate  of  mortality — ^falling  off  of  births — 
lessened  biologic  power  of  resistance. 
Limited  war  potentiality.  France,  Rei¬ 
thinger  declares,  was  England’s  vassal 
on  the  Continent.  The  “historic  trage¬ 
dy”  of  her  collapse  “lies  particularly  in 
one  regrettable  fact.  Of  the  four  great 
nations  of  Continental  Europe— Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Italy  and  France — whose 
vital  interests  on  the  continent  could  be 
adjusted  sensibly  and  without  difficulty, 
the  nation  biologically  weakest  and  most 
imperilled  has  made  itself  available  for 
England’s  new  coalition-war  against 
Europe.” — Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

*  Miecislaus  Haiman.  Polish  Pioneers 
of  California.  Chicago.  Polish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Union  of  America.  1940. 
83  pages. — The  scholarly  custodian  of 
the  Polish  Roman  catholic  Archives  and 
Museum  in  Chicago,  the  leading  reposi¬ 
tory  of  information  on  Poles  in  the 
United  States,  adds  to  his  published 
studies  of  Poles  in  early  Texas,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  New  York,  and  his  history  of 
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Polish  Past  in  America,  1608-1865,  this 
record  of  the  Polish  part  in  the  opening 
of  California,  which  began  romantically 
with  the  arrival  of  a  mysterious  Count 
Rouissillon  in  1805,  with  the  first  party 
of  Anglo-Americans  known  to  have  vis¬ 
ited  that  region.  Mr.  Haiman  has 
worked  hard  and  consulted  hundreds  of 
sources.  Moreover,  he  writes  well,  which 
specialists  of  this  sort  do  not  invariably 
do.—//.  K.  L. 

^  Vojta  BeneS  and  R.  A.  Ginsburg. 

Ten  Million  Prisoners.  Chicago. 
Czech-American  National  Alliance. 
1940. 180  pages. — ^Vojta  BeneS,  a  brother 
of  the  famed  Edvard  Benel,  is  eminent 
in  his  own  right.  He  came  here  in  1913, 
returned  to  his  native  Bohemia  just  ten 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  to  America, 
where  he  began  organizing  the  now  his¬ 
toric  movement  for  the  liberation  of 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  from  their  Austro- 
Hungarian  domination.  In  liberated 
Czechoslovakia,  Benel  became  national 
director  of  public  schools  and  was  elec¬ 
ted  Deputy  and  Senator.  He  revisited 
the  United  States  early  in  1938,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Prague  after  Munich.  But  he 
succeeded  in  evading  the  Gestapo  in 
June,  1939,  and  is  now  in  this  country, 
actively  engaged  in  the  second  move¬ 
ment  for  Czechoslovakia’s  liberation. 

Part  of  his  story  is  told  in  this  moving 
booklet,  which  deals  particularly  with 
the  treatment  afforded  to  the  “Protec¬ 
torate  of  Bohemia-Moravia”  by  Hitler’s 
henchmen.  Although  the  beauty  of 
Benel’  language  cannot  be  easily  carried 
over  in  translating  his  original  manu¬ 
script,  published  in  Czech  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  still  Ginsburg’s  assistance  has  been 
so  able  that  the  publication  remains  a 
literary  document  of  the  first  order.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  a  historical  document 
which  ought  to  be  placed  in  all  Ameri¬ 
can  libraries  and  read  by  all  public- 
minded  American  citizens  determined 
that  it  must  not  happen  here.  Apart  from 


these  merits,  we  are  glad  to  have  this 
work  as  an  evidence  of  how  important 
the  United  States  has  become  as  the  last 
place  of  refuge  on  earth  for  the  great 
leaders  of  small  nations.  We  hope  that  we 
shall  have  more  contributions  in  English 
from  Benel,  and  that  more  such  men  will 
arise  to  enrich  our  free,  democratic  way 
of  life. — J.  S.  Roucel(.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Fifty  Years  of 
War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  BaU(ans. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1940.  195  pages.  $2.75. — The  subject 
matter  of  this  volume  is  both  smaller  and 
larger  than  its  tide  suggests.  It  is  smaller 
in  that  it  does  not  have  much  to  say 
about  any  of  the  Balkan  peoples  except 
the  Yugoslavs;  and  larger  in  that  it  is  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  high  character  and 
eminent  services  of  Nicholas  Pashich. 
This  shrewd  peasant  statesman  has  long 
waited  for  an  adequate  estimate  of  his 
patient  work  in  uniting  the  Yugoslavs 
and  guiding  them  through  the  difficult 
days  of  the  World  War.  Count  Sforza 
came  to  know  him  very  intimately  dur¬ 
ing  long  walks  at  Corfu  in  1917  and  in 
his  diplomatic  work  at  Belgrade.  To 
read  his  account  of  Pashich’s  devotion 
to  his  people,  his  heart-rending  sorrow 
at  the  Serbian  retreat  through  Albania 
to  Corfu,  his  simple  peasant  honesty  and 
shrewdness,  devoid  of  all  oratory  and 
grandiloquence,  is  to  understand  why 
he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  his 
people  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  the  long  bitter  dispute 
between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  over  the 
Adriatic,  Count  Sforza  had  the  breadth 
of  mind  and  wise  statesmanship  to  side 
with  Pashich  rather  than  with  his  own 
chief,  Baron  Sonnino,  who  was  stub¬ 
bornly  insistent  on  getting  eveything 
promised  in  his  secret  Treaty  of  London. 
The  volume  is  written  and  translated 
with  unusual  charm,  and  gives  a  very 
attractive  and  authoritative  picture  of 
Serbia’s  Grand  Old  Man. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 
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M  Gilbert  Chinard,  Editor  and  Trans¬ 
lator.  George  Washington  as  the 
French  Knew  Him.  Princeton.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1940.  161  pages. — The 
perennial  interest  which  most  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  George  Wash¬ 
ington  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
hundreds  of  books  about  him,  varying 
from  stories  for  children  to  formal  and 
scholarly  biographies.  With  a  few  no¬ 
table  exceptions,  these  have  all  been 
written  by  Americans  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  authors  are  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  may  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  man  whom  we  rightfully 
call  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 

This  charming  litde  volume  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  French 
soldiers,  authors,  travelers,  and  diplo¬ 
mats,  most  of  whom  were  Washington’s 
contemporaries  and  who,  in  many  cases, 
knew  him  well.  Quotations  from  the 
writings  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  men  are 
given  including  such  well  known  figures 
as  Lafayette,  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand, 
Rocham^au,  Chateaubriand,  Barb6- 
Marbois,  Gen^t,  and  Count  Fersen.  With 
the  exception  of  Gen^t  and  his  successor 
Pierre  Adet,  all  refer  to  Washington  in 
most  complimentary  terms  and  several 
are  extravagant  in  their  praise. 

In  addition  to  giving  us  a  picture  of 
Washington  as  seen  through  French 
eyes,  the  little  book  is  of  real  historical 
value  since  excellent  descriptions  are 
given  of  Washington’s  life  at  home 
and  in  camp.  Explanatory  introductory 
paragraphs  and  notes  by  the  editor  to¬ 
gether  with  a  frontispiece  and  two  full 
page  illustrations,  add  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  volume. — Edward  Everett 
Dale.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  D.  Doroshenko.  Taras  Shevchen\o 
Bard  of  Ukraine.  Preface  by  Clarence 
Manning.  New  York.  United  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Organizations  of  the  U.  S.  1936.  60 
pages. — It  is  probable  that  the  modern 
poet  whose  popular  reputation  in  his 
own  country  is  most  thoroughly  pervas¬ 


ive  is  not  Shakespeare  or  Goethe  or 
Cervantes,  but  the  Ukrainian  serf  Taras 
Shevchenko.  This  prophet  of  the  new 
freedom  united  literary  inspiration  and 
generous  love  of  his  kind  with  unex¬ 
ampled  perfection,  and  Ukrainians  wor¬ 
ship  him  almost  or  quite  as  they  do  their 
saints.  His  birthday  is  a  national  holi¬ 
day,  with  religious  services,  lectures  and 
concerts.  His  verse  collection,  the  Kob- 
zar,  is  the  most  widely  read  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  books.  He  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  many  great  poets  in  having  found, 
for  the  English  language  at  least,  a 
sympathetic  and  capable  translator  (E. 
L.  Voynitch,  London,  1911),  so  that  it 
is  possible  for  one  of  us  to  catch  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fervor  and  beauty  which 
won  his  coimtrymen.  This  little  volume, 
which  reached  us  late,  deserves  a  place 
in  every  library,  at  least  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  countries. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Caleb  Frank  Gates.  Not  to  me  Only. 

Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1940.  340  pages.  $3.00. — The  au¬ 
tobiography  of  an  old  man,  of  a  man 
who  from  1881  to  1932  played  a  cons¬ 
tantly  increasing  role  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  educational  conditions  in  Tur¬ 
key.  He  was  the  president  of  Robert  Col¬ 
lege  from  1903  to  1932.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  oversentimental  I  am  going  to 
liken  this  book  to  the  Memoirs  of  Join- 
ville  who,  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  wrote  of  his  memories  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Crusade  and  of  the  Holy  Land,  as 
it  was  fifty  years  before,  freshening  his 
narrative  by  some  notes  and  secondary 
sources.  Dr.  Gates  used  his  wife’s  diary 
for  his  more  detailed  account  of  events 
during  the  First  World  War,  and  certain 
secondary  material.  As  Langlois  said  of 
Joinville’s  work,  this  one  too  is  “plutot 
une  causerie  qu’un  livre.”  But  here  our 
comparison  ends.  Dr.  Gates  had  a  view 
of  life,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
brought  him  through  the  darkest  of 
hours,  respected  as  a  disinterested  leader. 
This  is  a  charming  book,  and  one  that 
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will  appeal  to  all  readers  who  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  simple,  unvarnished  tale  of  a 
man  of  action,  who  remained  a  staunch 
Christian  withal,  and  who  embellishes 
his  narrative  with  some  fine  local  color. 
In  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “I  have  finished 
the  course  . . .  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  the  crown  . . .  which  . . .  the 
Lord  shall  give  to  me  . . .  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appearing.” — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  Howard  Griggs.  Moral 

Leaders.  New  York.  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1940.  240  pages.  $2.00. — ^D^or 
Griggs,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
popular  lecturers,  has  a  gift  of  simplicity 
which  docs  not  exclude  profundity.  He 
speaks  the  language  of  the  platitudiniz- 
crs  because  he  cannot  reach  his  general 
audiences  with  any  other,  but  he  rarely 
platitudinizcs.  He  belongs  with  the 
thinkers,  although  the  students  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  to  whom  these 
lectures  were  addressed  must  have  found 
him  startlingly  different  from  some  of 
the  thcologs  who  indoctrinate  them  dur¬ 
ing  their  regular  class  periods.  His  six 
“moral  leaders”  are  Socrates,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Erasmus,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Tol¬ 
stoy.  He  chose  them  because  he  consid¬ 
ers  their  moral  contribution  outstanding, 
but  none  of  his  lectures  is  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  eulogy.  He  remarks  quiedy  of  one  of 
them:  “I  have  portrayed  Erasmus  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  because  his  aim  is, 
in  a  more  modest  way,  my  own  aim.” 
He  declares  in  the  course  of  his  com¬ 
ment  on  Tolstoy’s  vagaries:  “After  a 
long  study  of  the  problem,  and  with  no 
cynicism,  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
ordinary  business,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
more  just  to  those  engaged  in  it  than 
most  social  Utopias  arc  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.”  But  this  sanest  and  canniest  of 
well-paid  Chautauquans  is  as  keenly  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  improvident  Saint 
Francis,  the  troublesome  communist 
Tolstoy  and  the  irascible  totalitarian  Car¬ 
lyle,  as  of  the  others  whose  practical 


philosophy  is  nearer  his  own.  His  lec¬ 
tures  arc  always  fair,  beautifully  con¬ 
structed  (he  has  tried  his  hand  at  rear¬ 
ranging  certain  of  Emerson’s  essays), 
and  profitable  for  readers  at  various 
levels.—/?.  T.  H. 

^  Henry  A.  Grubbs.  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau,  His  Life  and  Wor\s. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
310  pages.  $3.00. — ^Nonc  but  special 
students  of  French  literature  remember 
even  the  name  of  Jean-Baptiste  Rous¬ 
seau.  Yet  he  once  was  “the  great  Rous¬ 
seau,”  the  premier  lyricist  of  the  Class¬ 
ical  Age,  towering  above  every  rival 
between  Malherbe  and  Lcbrun-Pindarc. 
As  late  as  1820,  his  works  were  still  re¬ 
printed.  Romanticism  killed  him;  and 
he  remained  dead.  As  an  exhibit  of  the 
vagaries  of  taste,  as  a  clear  proof  that 
formal  rules  can  stifle  a  perennial  in¬ 
stinct,  the  study  of  Jean-Baptiste  Rous¬ 
seau  is  of  notable  interest. 

Rousseau  had  another  string  to  his 
lyre:  the  Marotic  epigram,  a  very  minor, 
artificial  genre  in  which  he  achieved 
great  proficiency.  His  chequered  life  is 
also  of  some  significance.  Most  of  it  was 
spent  in  exile,  as  the  result  of  an  obscure 
quarrel  in  which.  Professor  Grubbs 
makes  it  plain,  Rousseau  was  very  shab¬ 
bily  treated.  His  crime  was  not  so  much 
obscenity  or  free  thought  as  a  vindictive 
and  satirical  temper.  He  possessed  the 
art  of  making  enemies.  Such,  however, 
was  the  prestige  of  Rousseau  in  France, 
and  of  French  literature  in  Europe,  that 
this  second-rate  poet  was  welcome  and 
generously  entertained  in  Vienna.  Tal¬ 
ent  and  prestige  waned,  and  resources 
dwindled,  however,  during  his  long 
sojourn  in  the  Low  Countries.  His  death 
inspired  Lefranc  de  Pompignan  to  write 
an  Ode  which  has  points,  particularly 
the  famous  lines:  Le  Dieu  (i.e.  the  Sun), 

Le  Dieu,  poursuivant  sa  carriire, 

Versait  des  torrents  de  lumihre 

Sur  ses  ohscurs  blasphSmateurs.  . . . 
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Dr.  Grubbs  is  a  thorough  research 
worker,  who  sternly  represses  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  fine  writing  or  esthetic  critic¬ 
ism.  With  a  wealth  of  facts,  he  avoids 
the  picturesque,  social  or  psychological 
implications  of  his  subject.  But  he  has 
a  fine  sense  of  French  literature  as  a 
whole;  and  he  has  settled  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau’s  business,  let  us  hope  for  all 
time.  As  a  300-page  footnote  to  French 
literary  history,  this  book  admirably  ful¬ 
fills  its  purpose. — Albert  Guhard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Sarmiento.  A 
Chronicle  of  Inter-American  Friend¬ 
ship.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Author, 
303  B  St.,  S.  E.  81  pages.  fl.OO. — Struck 
by  the  small  attention  which  has  been 
paid  the  great  Argentine  editor  and  pub¬ 
licist  by  writers  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Nichols  puts  together  into  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  three  essays  on  his  life  and  work 
which  she  has  already  published  else¬ 
where.  Chapter  I,  from  the  University 
of  California  Chronicle,  is  a  spirited 
general  biography,  full  of  amusing  de¬ 
tails  but  also  of  solid  information.  The 
second  section,  A  United  States  Tour  by 
Sarmiento  in  1847,  (from  the  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review)  is  simi¬ 
larly  anecdotical,  but  the  material  is 
chosen  in  such  a  way  that  it  throws  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  Iwth  Sarmiento  and 
the  young  republic.  Chapter  III,  Sarmi¬ 
ento  on  Our  Sixties,  from  The  Moraga 
Quarterly,  is  mostly  quotation,  direct  and 
indirect.  The  drift  of  the  little  volume  is 
indicated  by  its  sub-tide.  Sarmiento  ad¬ 
mired  the  northern  republic,  strove  to 
learn  from  her  experience,  courted  her 
friendship.  He  saw  the  importance  of 
inter-American  friendship.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  some  other  South  American 
leaders  have  been  suspicious,  aloof  and 
resentful. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ren^e  Brand.  Short  Days  Ago.  New 
York.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1941. 
211  pages.  $2. — An  imaginative  picture. 


based  however  on  reported  actual  expe¬ 
riences,  of  a  tragic  group  of  German 
Jews  and  other  exiles.  They  were  sud¬ 
denly  snatched  from  their  homes  and 
thrust  out  through  the  barbed  wire  into 
the  No  Man’s  Land  between  Germany 
and  a  neighboring  neutral  country. 
Half  starved  and  frozen,  they  suffered 
there  for  days  because  they  had  no  pass¬ 
ports  or  papers  and  the  fronder  guards 
of  the  neighboring  country  could  not 
break  orders  by  admitting  them.  Their 
only  water  came  from  cutdng  a  hole  in 
the  ice.  One  man  committed  suicide. 
Others  died  of  starvadon  and  exposure. 
A  pregnant  mother  gave  birth  to  a  child. 
Human  sympathy  and  common  suffer¬ 
ing,  however,  bound  the  group  into  a 
community  for  mutual  help. 

The  author,  according  to  the  jacket 
statement,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1902, 
went  to  school  in  England  for  a  couple 
of  years  before  the  World  War,  and 
played  an  active  part  in  the  democradc 
artisdc  life  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  Nazis,  she  retired 
to  Switzerland.  Her  picture  of  these  hap¬ 
less  exiles  in  No  Man’s  Land  is  often 
vivid,  a  litde  sentimental  and  long- 
drawn-out,  and  probably  reads  better  in 
German  than  in  the  English  transladon. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Julien  Benda.  The  Living  Thoughts 
of  Kant.  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green  Co.  1940. 188  pages.  $1.25. — The 
publishers  of  this  series  deserve  some 
gratitude  for  their  success  in  poularizing 
the  works  of  the  world’s  greatest  think¬ 
ers;  yet  their  enterprise  raises  a  few 
problems.  Is  it  enough  to  have  read, 
without  really  understanding  them,  a 
few  detached  passages  of  a  philosopher’s 
total  work  ?  Are  Thomas  Mann  or 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  really  the  best  men, 
except  in  terms  of  publicity  and  show¬ 
manship,  to  “present”  the  theories  of 
Schopenhauer  or  Emerson?  A  scholar 
might  be  a  better  guide  than  a  creative 
writer. 
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The  “Living  Thoughts”  of  Kant  arc, 
on  the  whole,  well  selected,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  Kant  properly 
unless  one  has  carefully  analyzed  at  least 
the  whole  of  the  three  Critiques.  Benda’s 
preface  is  badly  translated:  “la  raison” 
means  “reason,”  not  “the  reason.”  But 
Benda  himself  is  often  at  fault.  He  ex¬ 
plains  Kant’s  celibacy  (p.  3)  by  referring 
to  his  conception  of  marriage  {Rechts- 
lehre  §24)  which  Benda  misinterprets 
in  the  usual  manner  (Sec  Gioclc  Solari’s 
correct '  explanation  of  it:  La  dottrina 
i{antiana  del  matrimonio,  Milano,  Ri- 
vista  di  Filosofia,  1940).  Benda  also 
proposes  (p.  15-16)  only  two  possible 
ways  of  considering  the  ideas  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher:  a  psychological  investigation 
of  how  he  came  to  have  such  ideas,  and 
a  sociological  investigation  of  how  his 
ideas  then  affected  civilization.  He  thus 
neglects  methodological  analysis  of  how 
these  ideas  hold  together  and  what  they 
presuppose;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  Kant, 
would  be  the  most  interesting  and  illu¬ 
minating  investigation.  Benda’s  preface 
contributes  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
Kant,  though  this  volume  may  contrib¬ 
ute  towards  the  diffusion  of  a  vague 
and  superficial  familiarity  with  some  of 
Kant’s  more  important  ideas. — Edouard 
Roditi.  University  of  Kansas  City. 

^  Sholem  Asch.  What  I  Believe.  New 
York.  Putnam’s.  1940.  201  pages. 
$2.00. — In  these  days  of  soul-searching 
and  intellectual  probing,  men  of  innate¬ 
ly  religious  natures  readily  turn  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers  for  support  and 
solace.  Sholem  Asch,  having  never  ac¬ 
tually  lost  contact  with  God  the  Spirit 
and  now  profoundly  perturbed  by  the 
prevailing  confusion  and  brutality,  has 
written  this  eloquent  credo  in  the  hope 
of  infusing  his  fellow  men  with  the  faith 
in  God  which  alone  will  save  them  from 
destruction.  He  examines  with  scholarly 
care  the  nature  of  God,  man’s  intuitive 
longing  to  achieve  by  faith  a  union  with 
the  Spirit  that  rules  the  universe,  and 


the  manner  in  which  first  the  Jews  and 
later  the  Christians  attained  the  power 
of  salvation  by  submission  to  God’s  will. 
This  implicit  faith,  Asch  insists,  was 
undermined  by  modern  science  and 
recent  technology.  The  atheistic  ma¬ 
terialism  which  followed  could  not  but 
brutalize  men  and  bring  them  to  their 
present  calamity. 

This  message  will  no  doubt  appeal 
to  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
who  have  come  to  an  emotional  dead¬ 
end  and  are  desperately  groping  for  a 
safe  way  out.  Nor  will  the  “atheistic”  in¬ 
tellectuals  and  scientists  object  to  Asch’s 
reminder  of  the  “ancient  moral  values” 
and  of  the  common  brotherliness  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  many  of 
the  latter  will  accept  “the  renewal  of 
faith  in  the  divine  force  ...  as  our  sole 
hope  in  the  darkness  of  our  night.” — 
Charles  A.  Madison.  New  York  City. 

^  Portinari:  His  Life  and  Art.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Rockwell  Kent.  Chica¬ 
go.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1940. 
116  pages.  $7.50. — The  story  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  painter  Candido  Portinari  reads 
like  a  Horatio  Alger  novel.  Born  in 
1 903,  the  son  of  poor  Italian  immigrants 
brought  up  among  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Sao  Paulo,  at  fifteen  he  left  home  to 
study  art  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Working  his 
way  through  school  and  undergoing 
many  hardships  and  disappointments, 
he  made  enough  progress  by  1928  to  win 
a  fellowship  for  study  in  Europe.  He  re¬ 
turned  three  years  later,  but  scandalized 
his  patrons  by  bringing  back  no  paint¬ 
ings.  Another  difficult  period  set  in, 
ending  in  1937,  when  his  work  sud¬ 
denly  attracted  wide  attention  and  he 
was  given  a  commission  to  paint  fres¬ 
coes  at  the  new  Ministry  of  Education 
in  Rio.  Two  years  later,  his  one-man 
show  in  the  same  city  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  successful.  The  following  year,  his 
first  exhibition  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  gave  him 
international  fame. 
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Notwithstanding  his  reputation,  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  Brazil,  Portinari 
continues  to  shock  “uppercrust”  Brazil¬ 
ian  society  because  he  paints  “big  feet, 
Negroes  and  imitates  Diego  Rivera.” 
Actually,  he  is  much  more  versatile  than 
Rivera,  showing  genuine  skill  in  various 
types  of  painting — rugged,  primitive 
figures,  still  lifes,  portraits,  oils,  frescoes 
and  water  colors.  Technically  he  is  more 
daring  than  his  Mexican  contemporary, 
employing  Picasso-like  sculptural  effects, 
the  impressionism  of  a  Seurat  and  the 
peculiar  distortions  of  a  Matisse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  political  motif  is  appar- 
endy  lacking  in  his  work,  though  his 
warm,  sympathetic  depiction  of  Brazil¬ 
ian  workers,  black  and  white,  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  scenes  of  their  every-day  activi¬ 
ties  indicates  no  lack  of  social  awareness 
on  his  part. 

The  present  volume,  a  handsome 
piece  of  work,  contains  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  reproductions,  some  ten  per  cent 
of  them  in  color.  These  “shadows”  of 
his  paintings,  as  Rockwell  Kent  calls 
them  in  his  highly  appreciative  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  book,  seem  to  bear  out  the 
American  artist’s  praise  of  Portinari’s 
command  of  color  and  the  “compelling 
sensuous  loveliness”  of  his  art. — M.  H. 

^  George  Boas,  Editor.  Romanticism 
in  America:  papers  contributed  to 
a  symposium  held  at  the  Baltimore  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1940.  202  pages,  15  plates. 
$2.25. — An  -ism  has  bwn  defined  as  a 
term  which  is  all  things  to  all  people. 
The  essays  which  comprise  the  present 
volume  are  broadly  designed  to  show 
the  part  played  by  romanticism  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  American  taste.  Eric  F. 
Goldman  writes  a  left-wing  analysis  of 
our  “romantic”  conception  of  equality 
and  individualism,  which  justified  the 
actual  inequality  and  exploitation  of  our 
society  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Elea¬ 
nor  P.  Spencer  in  New  Patterns  of 
Greatness  briefly  describes  the  aspira¬ 


tion  for  greatness  of  American  sculptors 
and  painters,  expressed  through  colossal 
subjects  and  a  tendency  to  seek  the 
greatness  of  the  past  in  Europe.  Walter 
L.  Nathan  in  Thomas  Cole  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Landscape  gives  a  lyrical  account 
of  Cole’s  grandiose  paintings.  From 
Ralph  P.  Boas,  The  Romantic  Lady,  we 
learn  that  the  ideal  wife  was  fair  and 
chaste — passionate,  romantic  ladies  be¬ 
ing  foreigners,  except  in  the  works  of 
Hawthorne.  In  discussing  the  latter  Mr. 
Boas  makes  the  very  dubious  statement 
that  Rappacini’s  Daughter  is  an  allegory 
proving  that  “passion  is  poison.”  Essays 
on  romantic  architecture  and  music  are 
followed  by  a  valuable  treatment  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  Philosophy  in  America  by  the 
Editor.  Simple  and  readable,  this  sym¬ 
posium  contrives  to  present  a  rather 
comprehensive  cross  section  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  taste  at  the  time;  it  is,  however, 
necessarily  superficial  and  incomplete. 
—Charles  C.  Walcutt.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

^  Donald  M.  Frame.  Montaigne  in 
Prance,  1812-1852.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1940.  X-f-310 
pages.  13.00. — A  valuable  commentary 
on  the  history  of  literary  taste  in  France 
is  the  flowering  of  Montaigne’s  popular¬ 
ity.  After  two  centuries  of  prestige  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ideas,  he  won  esteem  for  his 
personality  and  style,  to  which  nine¬ 
teenth-century  romanticism  called  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus  developed,  according  to  Dr. 
Frame’s  thorough  investigation  of  liter¬ 
ature  from  179^  to  1880,  the  “modern 
attitude  that  regards  Montaigne  from 
the  threefold  viewpoint  of  personality, 
ideas,  and  style.” 

From  1812,  when  ten  Frenchmen 
wrote  Eloges  de  Montaigne,  competing 
for  the  honors  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran- 
9aise,  until  1852,  writers,  critics,  editors, 
scholars,  bibliophiles,  painters,  and  tra¬ 
vellers  paid  attention  to  Montaigne — 
his  person,  friendship,  and  home;  his 
sensibility ,morality,  religion,  skepticism. 
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and  ideas  on  education;  and  his  manner 
of  expression  which  won  him  high  re¬ 
gard  as  a  stylist.  Thus  in  a  forty-year 
period  Frenchmen  came  to  regard  Mon¬ 
taigne  as  the  great  writer  that  we  hold 
him  to  be  today. 

Dr.  Frame  studiously  examines  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  vogue  and  shows  the  admirers 
of  the  essayist  to  have  been  often  ob¬ 
scure  literary  men,  although  among  the 
prominent  men  and  women  of  letters 
were  such  disciples  as  George  Sand, 
Flaubert,  and — chief  of  all — Sainte- 
Beuve,  to  whom  Montaigne  was  the 
great  master. — Autrey  Nell  Wiley,  The 
Texas  State  College  for  Women. 

*  G.  H.  Needier.  Letters  of  Anna 
Jameson  to  Ottilie  von  Goethe.  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  Humphrey  Milford. 
1939.  247  pages.  15s  net. — ^These  letters 
taken  from  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  ar¬ 
chives  in  Weimar  are  for  the  most  part 
presented  here  for  the  first  time.  TTiey 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
dated  wherever  possible,  and  form  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  the  study  of  liter¬ 
ary  relations  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  from  1833  to  1860.  Mrs.  Jameson 
was  already  famous  as  the  authoress  of 
The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyie,  Loves  of  the 
Poets,  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female 
Sovereigns,  Characteristics  of  Women, 
when  she  first  met  Goethe’s  daughter-in- 
law  at  Weimar  a  year  after  Goethe’s 
death.  Her  intimate  friendship  with 
Lady  Byron,  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Mrs.  Browning,  is  documented  in 
the  above  letters  to  Ottilie,  and  her 
unique  gift  of  devoted  comradeship 
even  in  times  of  humiliation  and  hard¬ 
ship  add  to  the  human  interest  of  the 
letters.  She  was  not  blind  to  Ottilie’s 
eccentric  sensitiveness:  “while  you  are 
worthy  to  be  called  my  friend  I  must 
speak  to  you  as  I  feel  and  think,  and 
blame  you,  when  I  see  you  wrong” 
(August,  1836),  but  she  always  pre¬ 
served  an  affectionate  admiration  for 
her  friend,  and  never  did  she  forego  her 


own  self-respect,  especially  in  the  most 
trying  years  after  the  failure  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Jameson,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Upper  Canada  and  later  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
who  was  much  displeased  by  her  satire 
of  Toronto  society  in  Winter  Studies 
and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada.  This 
book  is  to  a  great  extent  supplemented 
by  the  above  letters  whose  particular 
value,  with  others,  is  the  vivid  mixture 
of  private,  social  and  political  anecdotes. 
To  be  sure,  there  lingers  about  her  let¬ 
ters  to  Ottilie,  as  Professor  Needles 
righdy  points  out,  above  all  the  glamor 
of  Goethe’s  reputation,  and  we  must  in¬ 
deed  be  grateful  to  the  editor  for  pre¬ 
senting  another  witness  of  life  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  great  days  of  Weimar. — 
August  Closs.  University  of  Bristol, 
England. 

M  Emery  Neff.  A  Revolution  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Poetry.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1940.  279  pages.  $3.00. 
— ^While  the  author  is  able  to  stress  only 
major  figures  in  this  brief  history  of 
European  poetry,  the  large  amount  of 
detail  which  he  introduces  is  surprising. 
Whether  one  agrees  with  Professor  Nefi 
in  every  instance  is  another  matter.  His 
work  covers  an  extensive  and  significant 
period,  and  awareness  of  last-minute 
scholarship  over  such  a  large  field  would 
be  extremely  difficult.  The  chief  virtue 
of  the  study  is  not  then  primarily  in 
close  accuracy  of  detail  but  in  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  author’s  view¬ 
point.  As  the  first  history  of  its  kind 
since  the  Renaissance,  it  must  be  warmly 
commended. 

Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  French 
rationalism  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  illustrate  the  powerful  influence 
this  impulse  exerted  upon  European 
literature.  Turning  next  to  Scandina¬ 
vian  art  and  myth,  he  shows  again  how 
deeply  these  affected  English,  especially 
German  literature,  and  to  a  less  degree 
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the  Latin  literatures.  Other  motivating 
forces  are  treated  in  similar  fashion. 
What  makes  the  book  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  author’s  never-ceasing  effort 
to  indicate  the  interrelation  of  the  litera¬ 
tures,  to  show  that  European  literature 
has  a  unity  which  transcends  national 
boundaries. 

Copious  citations  are  given  in  the 
original  with  the  author’s  own  transla¬ 
tions.  Appendices  include  a  comparative 
chronology  of  poems,  events,  and  ideas 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  from  1660  to  1900,  a  chronological 
list  of  the  chief  poets,  and  a  select  bib¬ 
liography,  all  three  of  which  will  be 
helpful  to  students. 

A  less  labored  style  would  have  made 
the  book  more  pleasant  reading. — Jewel 
Wurtzbaugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  P.  P.  Nicholas.  Thus  Answered 
Mazda.  New  York  City.  The  Au¬ 
thor  (251  West  71st  Street).  1939.  253 
pages.  $2.50. — ^From  a  technical  point 
of  view  this  book,  like  most  hybrid 
forms,  is  quite  unreadable.  The  reader, 
not  being  able  to  see  clearly  with  what 
he  is  dealing  (whether  with  an  overlong 
dithyramb,  an  essay  or  some  sort  of 
Bible)  might  prefer  not  to  deal  with  it 
at  all.  The  book  is  clearly  fashioned 
after  Nietzsche’s  Zarathustra.  But  while 
Zarathustra,  though  transgressing  all 
formal  categories,  wins  the  reader  by 
sheer  vigor  of  thought  and  poetic  mas¬ 
tery,  this  book  remains  an  incoherent 
and  irritating  mixture.  The  heat  of  pas¬ 
sion  that  fused  Zarathustra  into  one 
substance  is  not  there,  and  no  synthetic 
dilettantism  can  replace  it.  If  the  reader 
felt  half  the  compulsion  to  read  this 
book  that  drove  the  author  to  write  it, 
there  might  have  been  compelling  power 
in  it.  There  is  no  such  power.  Thus 
Answered  Mazda  remains  an  indivi¬ 
dualistic  variation  of  the  romantic  bat- 
de-hymn.  Retour  h  Hilas  {H6las  being 
the  geometric  locus  of  all  vague  and 
consuming  nostalgia).  At  times  Nich¬ 


olas  does  show  remarkable  poetic  power, 
and  times  he  becomes  a  lucid  and  re¬ 
markable  philosopher,  but  the  interven¬ 
ing  passages  are  stretches  of  saddening 
dilettantism  in  which  these  fine  bits 
float  or  sink.  Perhaps  the  author  could 
use  this  book  as  a  quarry  and  build  from 
its  stones  a  smaller,  less  pretentious, 
more  uniform  and  compact  structure. 
In  that  case  he  might  start  a  real  discus¬ 
sion.  As  it  stands,  he  does  not  do  jusdee 
to  himself,  his  thesis,  or  his  readers. — 
R.  S.  Kieve.  Oklahoma  City. 

^  Hannah  Gloss.  Tristan.  London. 

Andrew  Dakers.  1940.  342  pages. 
9/6. — Here  is  the  old  lovely  story  told 
anew  by  one  who  has  made  rich  use  of 
modern  psychology  yet  not  failed  to 
recognize  the  powerful  effect  of  a  hover¬ 
ing  fate  intensified  by  the  pathedc  story 
of  Tristan’s  parents  and  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  a  Cornish  landscape.  It  is  es¬ 
sentially,  however,  the  story  of  a  young 
Tristan.  Youth  and  poedc  t^uty  indeed 
breathe  on  every  page.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
young  warrior  and  minstrel-poet — ^for 
the  writer  sees  him  at  once  as  both — and 
the  conflicts  such  duality  in  character 
would  induce,  conflicts  which  give  rise 
to  dramatic  scenes  somedmes  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  seemingly  ardess  as  some  of 
Malory’s. 

Mrs.  Closs  has  not  however  made 
any  effort  to  reconstruct  mediaeval 
sources,  but  rather,  as  the  jacket  of  the 
novel  suggests,  from  the  semi<onscious 
processes  of  her  mind  and  the  world  of 
dream,  she  has  culled  such  images  as 
will  allow  her  hero  to  reveal  himself  to 
the  reader  as  she  alone  sees  him. 

Her  prose,  so  quiedy  beaudful  in 
these  troubled  days,  is  a  cross  between 
the  poetic  prose  of  Malory  and  the  best 
modern  style,  and  quite  obviously  en¬ 
riches  the  mood  of  her  Tristan. — Jewel 
Wurtzbaugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Babette  Dcutsch.  Heroes  of  the 

Kalevala  —  Finland’s  Saga.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Fritz  Eichenberg.  New  York. 
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Julian  Messner.  1940.  238  pages.  $2.50. 
— It  was  a  charming  thought  to  rc-tcll 
the  many  curious  myths  of  the  Finnish 
epic,  the  Kalevala,  for  children  and  in  a 
style  simple  and  effective.  Of  all  Euro¬ 
pean  epics,  it  contains  more  concen¬ 
trated  magic  than  any  other.  The  an¬ 
imism  of  its  chief  epis^es  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  appeals  to  children;  its 
central  characters,  Ilmarinen,  Vainamoi- 
nen,  Lemminkainen,  and  Kullervo  are 
as  good  in  their  prodigious  way  as 
Grimm  or  Andersen.  The  author  (who 
has  children  of  her  own)  has  selected 
and  rearranged  her  matrial  carefully  and 
preserves  as  well  as  English  prose  can 
do  so  on  a  modest  scale  the  fantastic 
spirit  of  the  poem,  which  she  knows  en¬ 
tirely  through  W.  F.  Kirby’s  very  literal 
unrhymed  English  verse  translation. — 
L.  Robert  Lind.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Franz  Kafka.  The  Castle.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1941.  340  pages.  $2.50 
(new  ed.) — It  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
see  Edwin  Muir’s  impeccable  transla¬ 
tion  of  Kafka’s  principal  work  reprinted 
after  having  been  out  of  circulation  for 
eleven  years.  The  Castle  is  one  of  the 
world’s  works  of  imagination,  despite 
the  fact  that  superficially  it  deals  with 
the  rather  pedestrian  story  of  a  poor 
devil  of  a  land  surveyor  who,  lured  by 
the  promise  of  a  job,  comes  from  some 
remote  province  only  to  learn  that  it  is 
all  a  mistake,  and  ending  his  quest,  alas, 
servant  to  a  school  master.  This  bitter 
joke  is  played  against  a  background  of 
such  mystery  and  suspense  that  the  read¬ 
er  is  embezzled  into  a  fascinating  maze 
of  guessing  and  evocation.  Kafka’s  talc 
is  told  with  utter  simplicity  and  realism, 
and  the  avalanche  of  a  posteriori  inter¬ 
pretations  that  has  piled  around  this 
pristine  creation  would  surely  have 
amused  and  amazed  him.  Max  Brod,  for 
instance,  secs  in  The  Castle  a  grand 
tragedy  of  metaphysical  forces:  “two 
manifested  forms  of  the  Godhead  (in 
the  sense  of  The  Cabbala),  justice  and 


grace,”  etc.,  and  brings  to  bear  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  Fear  and  Trembling.  Kafka  is 
a  writer  who  should  be  read  before  being 
read  about.  His  works  have  many 
facets,  but  most  of  his  critics  see  in  them 
only  themselves,  as  Thomas  Mann  docs 
when  he  compares  Kafka  with  Tonio 
Kroger.  As  someone  once  said  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  he  had  several  things  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote,  but  unfortunately  most 
of  his  commentators  do  not  have  that 
faculty.  And  Kafka  should  be  read  in 
his  entirety  (surely  no  one  who  had 
read  his  short  stories — The  Meta¬ 
morphosis  or  The  Hunger- Artist,  for 
instance — could  possibly  describe  him  as 
a  “religious  humorist.”) 

This  new  edition  of  The  Castle  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  homage  by  Thomas  Mann, 
Edwin  Muir’s  introduction  to  the  first 
American  edition  has  been  put  at  the 
back,  but  otherwise  no  changes  have 
been  made.  Brod’s  postscript  to  the  first 
edition,  quoting  one  or  two  deleted  pas¬ 
sages  and  promising  a  supplementary 
volume  of  The  Castle's  unfinished  final 
chapters,  remains  buried  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  quiedy,  as  if  eleven  years  of 
waiting  had  not  gone  by  since  the  prom¬ 
ise  first  was  made. — Angel  Flores.  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Bert  Dccortc.  Orfeus  goat  voorbij. 

Antwerpen.  Dc  Ncderlandschc 
Boekhandcl.  1940. — Dccorte  is  another 
controversial  figure.  When  Germinal, 
his  first  volume,  appeared,  it  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  in  some 
quarters  with  contempt.  This  second 
book  realizes  the  hopes  of  his  admirers. 
It  shows  the  same  brilliant  imagination, 
the  same  power  of  language,  great  ori¬ 
ginality,  richness  of  rhythm.  One  some¬ 
times  has  the  impression  that  the  pyro¬ 
technic  effect  is  a  litde  excessive.  But 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lush 
virtuosity,  the  wealth  of  antithetic  and 
complementary  sentiments,  displayed 
throughout  both  volumes. — Fr.  Closset. 
Bruxelles,  Belgium. 
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*  Raymond  Hcrrcman.  Wie  zijn  dag 
niet  mint  zed  ten  onder  gaan.  Rot- 

terdam.  Nijgh  cn  van  Ditmar.  1940. — 
In  this  new  volume  of  verse,  quite  the 
equal  of  those  which  preceded  it,  the 
excellent  Flemish  poet  Herreman  culti¬ 
vates  an  even  directer  expression  than 
in  Het  Helder  Gelaat.  One  might  call 
his  form  of  expi  ision  the  philosophical 
phrase.  There  are  almost  no  surprising 
images,  there  are  few  adjectives,  the 
poetry  lies  entirely  in  the  rhyme  and  the 
rhythm.  Herreman  is  no  longer  satisfied 
merely  to  accept  life,  he  abandons  him¬ 
self  to  it,  his  love  of  philosophy  and  liv¬ 
ing  is  a  more  pronounced  cult  than  ever. 
— Fr.  Closset.  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 

*  Tibor  Kardos.  Kdzip1{orri  \ultura, 
XpzipXpri  \6lt6szet  (Medieval  Cul¬ 
ture,  Medieval  Poetry).  Budapest.  Ma¬ 
gyar  Tortcnelmi  Tirsulat.  1941.  290 
pages. — One  wonders  sometimes  to 
what  extent  Nazism  and  everything 
that  it  implies  touches  the  culture  of  na¬ 
tions  that  preserved  their  national  char¬ 
acter.  Externally  it  seems  inevitable  that 
countries  like  Finland  or  Hungary 
should  be  compelled  to  a  cultural  retreat 
because  of  Hitlerism.  Yet  the  intrinsic 
values  of  a  nation  with  justly  proud  tra¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  the  political  and 
military  orgies  of  the  totalitarian  spirit 
cannot  destroy  them. 

Tibor  Kardos’  book  proves  the  vitality 
of  national  traditions  as  the  source  of  cul¬ 
tural  strength  and  self-confidence.  A/e<//e- 
ved  Culture,  Medieval  Poetry  was  written 
from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  portrays  cultural  and  poetic 
characteristics  of  a  phase  of  Hungarian 
life  which  is  more  or  less  unknown  to 
foreigners.  Kardos  deserves  respect  for 
his  original  approach,  for  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  his  research  and  for  the  broad  out¬ 
look  that  enabled  him  to  harmonize  na¬ 
tional  attitudes  with  cosmopolitan  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

The  court  life  of  the  Arp4d  dynasty 
and  of  the  Anjous  in  relationship  to 


literature,  the  esthetic  function  of  the 
Church,  the  artificial  and  folk  spirit  in 
mystic  songs,  legends,  hymns,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Gothic  culture  within  the 
boundaries  of  Hungary,  the  quality  of 
humanism  in  the  frame  of  Hungarian 
Renaissance,  are  powerfully  suggested 
and  explained.  There  is  national  self- 
examination  in  this  book;  the  sort  of 
mixed  frankness  and  discretion  which 
recognizes  the  intelligence  of  the  reader 
and  refuses  to  flatter  collective  preju¬ 
dices. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

M  Trabalza  e  Allodoli.  La  Gramma- 
tica  degVltcdiani.  Firenze.  Le  Mon- 
nier.  1939.  381  pages.  15  lire. — K  sixth, 
revised  edition  of  a  standard  Italian  ref¬ 
erence  grammar.  The  authors  have  col¬ 
lected  a  mass  of  literary  examples  rang¬ 
ing  from  Dante  to  Mussolini  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  rules.  A  rather  detailed  index 
makes  the  book  a  good  reference  work 
for  foreign  students  as  well  as  Italians. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Tommaso  Pazienza.  Itinerario  di 
sagezza.  Bari.  Maeri.  1938.  301 
pages.  18  lire. — This  book  marks  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  role  of  the 
individualism  that  according  to  many 
critics  was  introduced,  or  at  least 
stressed,  by  Romanticism.  The  author  is 
aware  that  Romanticism  was  more  than 
a  literary  movement  but,  in  placing 
Kant’s  concept  of  the  ego  in  the  center  of 
the  whole  movement,  he  attributes  to  it 
the  many  woes  that  torment  our  modern 
age.  The  fragmentary  vision  of  life,  the 
lack  of  ethical  consciousness,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  universal  character  in  the  very 
texture  of  modern  culture  are  attributed 
by  the  author  to  the  ego-centric  point  of 
view  of  Romanticism  stressed  even 
more,  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  by  Positivism. 

In  analyzing  the  Romantic  life-con¬ 
cept  (pp.  71-167)  Pazienza  deals  with 
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the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  thus  stressing  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  background  of  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment.  He  recognizes  that  Hegel  was  the 
most  constructive  thinker  of  the  age  in 
that  his  constant  preoccupation  was  to 
show  how  the  whole  of  life  obeys  a 
definite  rhythm  in  passing  from  the 
state  of  pure  essence  to  that  of  actual 
reality.  He,  too,  however,  remained  im¬ 
prisoned  in  his  individualism.  The  au¬ 
thor  suggests  a  return  to  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  Christianity,  apparendy  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  his  desire  had  also 
been  the  longing  of  the  Romanticists. 
— D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

*  Umberto  Calosso.  Colloquii  col 
Manzoni.  Malta.  Critien’s  Printers. 
1940.  166  pages. — Calosso  has  set  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  analyzing  the  special  na¬ 
ture  of  Manzoni’s  gifts  and  of  determin¬ 
ing  therefrom  the  niche  he  occupies  in 
world  literature. 

The  opening  chapters  are  of  interest 
to  those  faced  with  the  methodological 
problem  of  presenting  a  masterpiece  in 
a  foreign  language  even  to  advanced 
students  (Calosso  was  Professor  of  Ita¬ 
lian  Literature  at  the  University  of  Mal¬ 
ta  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war).  But  these 
chapters  are,  obviously,  of  less  general 
appeal  than  is,  for  example,  the  vitriolic 
discussion  of  Manzoni  and  the  Roman 
tradition.  Manzoni’s  repudiation  of  the 
artificial  Rome-worship,  the  classicistic 
contrivings  and  rhetoric  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  afford  the  author  an  ex¬ 
cellent  point  of  departure.  He  finds  in 
Manzoni,  novelist,  poet,  philologist,  the 
apotheosis  of  that  true  Italianism  which 
sees  not  “un  rudero  archeologico  dell’- 
impero  romano,”  but  a  country  whose 
greatness  must  consist  “nella  ricerca  ri- 
gorosa  d’un  limite  esterno  il  quale  assi- 
curi  un  illimitato  interiore,  uno  svilup- 
po  in  profondidk.”  The  substitution,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Myth  of  the  Commu¬ 
nes  for  the  Myth  of  Rome. 


Especially  good  arc  the  brief  chapters 
on  Manzoni’s  naturalism  (Antiretorica) 
and  his  affinity  with  Tolstoi  {Manzoni 
e  Tolstoi)  which,  although  not  con¬ 
joined  spatially  in  the  book,  belong  to¬ 
gether  by  repeated  implication.  Sharp 
analysis  and  a  brilliant  historical  sense 
characterize  Calosso’s  work.  These  gifts 
are  particularly  apposite  in  the  present 
study  of  a  man  who,  though  character¬ 
istic  of  his  time,  was  yet  above  it,  whose 
religion  was  the  universal,  undateable 
religion  to  be  met  in  the  world  of  the 
humble,  the  religion  of  human  kindness, 
whose  realism  (despite  his  appellative 
of  “romantic”)  “fa  tutt’uno  con  la  sincc- 
ridk  morale  e  con  la  penetrazione  rcli- 
giosa,”  and  whose  art  is  a  coherent 
whole  deriving  its  very  nature  from  the 
author’s  belief  in  the  cohesion  of  the 
surrounding  universe. — Frances  Keene. 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Leo  Ferrero.  Appunti  sul  metodo 

della  Divina  Commedia.  Lugano- 
Ginevra.  Nuovc  Edizioni  di  Capolago. 
252  pages.  3  Swiss  francs. — A  volume  of 
studies  drawn  from  the  note  books  of 
Leo  Ferrero  and  published  by  his 
mother.  The  notes  on  Dante  occupy  the 
first  half  of  the  volume;  the  latter  half 
contains  brief  sketches  on  the  art  of  the 
cinema,  etc.  and  an  essay  of  about  35 
pages  on  “arte  classica  e  arte  dccadcntc.” 

Brief  as  they  arc,  the  remarks  on 
Dante  show  how  much  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Commedia  would  gain  if  we 
had  more  comments  by  artists  and  fewer 
by  antiquarians.  For  it  is  everywhere 
clear  that  Ferrero  is  thinking  as  a  writer 
and  not  as  a  scholar.  There  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  comparisons  and  aperqus  which 
the  scholar  might  complete.  Ferrero 
compares  Dante  to  Bach.  He  calls  him 
an  “anti-Don  Quixote”  and  “anti-lcttc- 
rato.”  Dante’s  Latin  style,  he  thinks,  is 
obviously  founded  upon  that  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  and  from  St.  Augustine  he  de¬ 
rived,  perhaps,  his  gift  for  “Proustisms” 
— ^his  capacity  for  giving  precision  to 
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feelings  which  ordinarily  remain  vague 
and  formless. 

The  little  study  on  classic  and  deca¬ 
dent  art  is  neither  very  subtle  nor  very 
original,  but  it  is  full  of  good  sense, 
clarity,  and  sound  artistic  feeling.  True 
romanticism,  he  insists,  is  a  reaction 
within  classic  art;  there  is  no  real  oppo¬ 
sition  between  the  two.  The  true  op¬ 
posite  of  classic  art  is  simply  decadent 
art — ^the  art  of  an  age  which,  like  our 
own,  is  artistically  anarchical,  just  as  it  is 
morally  and  intellectually  anarchical. — 
Fredericl^  Anderson.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  Sociedade  rural. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Editora  S.  A.  A. 
Noite.  1940.  368  pages.  10$000. — Brazil 
has  immense  resources  and  a  great  fu¬ 
ture.  Its  leaders  are  progressive  esjje- 
cially  in  matters  of  education  and  public 
welfare.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  common  people 
both  mentally  and  physically.  This  vol¬ 
ume  on  Rural  Society,  by  one  of  the  best 
Brazilian  authorities,  is  an  enlightening 
book  for  the  foreigner,  giving  a  clear 
picture  of  conditions  among  ^e  rural 
population,  and  discussing  plans  for 
their  relief.  The  work  of  the  United 
States  in  this  held,  especially  the  part 
which  has  to  do  with  elementary  schools, 
is  considered  by  the  author  as  worthy  of 
study  and  emulation.  Besides  schooling, 
measures  are  suggested  to  furnish  prop¬ 
er  vitamins  to  avoid  beriberi,  scurvy  and 
such  diseases,  to  promote  better  housing 
conditions,  and  to  check  the  Bow  of 
population  to  the  cities.  A  means  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  this  last  problem  is  to  induce 
the  cultivation  of  crops  best  fitted  to  the 
climate  of  a  given  region,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  rural  revenue,  and  making  farm  life 
attractive.  A  review  of  this  length  cannot 
do  justice  to  this  fine  work,  which,  by 
the  way,  has  at  the  end  a  bibliography 
of  402  items,  many  of  them  in  English. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 


*  Centendrio  do  Nascimento  de  Ma¬ 
chado  de  Assis  (1839-1939).  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Educai^o  e  Sau- 
de.  1939.  Quarto,  239  pages.  12$000. — 
Machado  de  Assis,  the  poor  mulatto 
typesetter  who  became  Brazil’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet,  was  born  in  Rio  in  1839. 
This  volume,  published  by  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Education  in  connection 
with  an  exposition  in  commemoration 
of  his  centenary,  is  a  lavish  collection, 
iconographic,  biographical  and  bibliog¬ 
raphical,  in  honor  of  a  writer  whose 
work  is  unfortunately  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  most  of  the  reading  world  must 
take  his  genius  more  or  less  on  faith.  The 
careful  piety  with  which  every  type  of 
information  about  the  poet  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  is  impressive  and  touching. 
There  is  a  German  exercise  of  his  with 
the  teacher’s  corrections  plainly  visible; 
there  is  a  description  of  certain  of  his 
personal  effects,  including  his  pince-nez 
and  an  ink-well  whose  dimensions  are 
painstakingly  recorded.  Among  the  pic¬ 
tures  is  a  full-page  reproduction  of  his 
remarkable  death-mask. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Francisco  Gomes  da  Silva.  Mem6- 
rias.  Prefacio  e  anota^oes  de  Noro- 
nha  Santos.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Zelio  Valver- 
de  e  Irmaos  Pongetti.  1939.  240  pages. 
— Francisco  Gomes  da  Silva  was  the 
adopted  son  of  the  goldsmith  of  the 
royal  Portuguese  house,  and,  in  1807 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  accompanied  his 
foster-father  to  Brazil,  when  the  latter 
formed  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  squad¬ 
ron  that  fled  from  Napoleon.  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  through  the  friendship  and  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Prince  D.  Pedro,  Gomes  da 
Silva  rose  from  the  position  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  barber  to  that  of  chamberlain  in 
the  palace,  receiving  in  1812  the  much 
coveted  habit  of  the  military  order  of 
Christo.  In  1820,  when  D.  Joao  VI  re¬ 
turned  to  Portugal,  Gomes  da  Silva  re¬ 
mained  with  D.  Pedro,  and  in  August, 
1822  accompanied  the  prince  on  his 
memorable  journey  to  Sao  Paulo,  thus 
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participating  in  the  glorious  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  independence  of  Brazil. 
Other  honors  came  his  way,  but  as  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  and  trusted  friend  of 
Emperor  D.  Pedro  I,  and,  later,  as  Coun¬ 
selor  of  State,  he  was  held  responsible 
for  many  actions  disapproved  of  by  the 
opposition,  and,  finally,  in  1830,  D.  Pe¬ 
dro  was  forced  to  order  his  departure  for 
Europe.  A  year  later  D.  Pedro  followed 
him,  having  had  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
the  young  prince,  his  son.  Whatever 
faults  Gomes  da  Silva  may  have  had,  he 
was  ever  loyal  to  D.  Pedro.  He  died  in 
Lisbon,  in  1852. 

The  Memdrias,  offered  to  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  nation  and  first  published  in  London 
in  1831,  present  a  dignified  and  well- 
written  defense  of  the  author’s  actions 
and  furnish  valuable  source  material  for 
the  study  of  Brazil  during  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  periods  of  her  political 
evolution.  The  present  edition,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first, 
with  its  fine  preface  and  copious  notes, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  Brazil  in  making 
available  in  various  fields  of  interest  re¬ 
liable  and  scholarly  texts. — Eunice  Joiner 
Gates.  Texas  Technological  College. 

*  Anuario  Brasileiro  de  Literatura. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1940.  416 
large  two-  and  three<olumn  pages.  20$. 
— The  fourth  annual  issue  of  this  useful 
and  attractive  publication  maintains  the 
standard  set  by  the  earlier  ones.  The 
ablest  writers  in  Brazil  have  a  hand  in 
the  production  of  this  lavish  work,  and 
its  section  on  the  Fine  Arts,  although 
less  pretentious  than  last  year’s,  is  again 
a  pleasant  addition  to  the  literary  menu. 
As  a  work  of  reference  the  Anuario  is 
valuable  for  its  Panorama  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Activities  for  the  year  1939, 
such  matters  as  the  foundation  in  Sao 
Paulo  of  the  “Academia  de  Letras  dos 
Jovens  do  Brasil,”  the  appearance  of  im¬ 
portant  new  books  by  Getulio  Vargas, 
Vianna  Moog,  fos6  Lins  do  Rego,  Jorge 


de  Lima,  Erico  Verissimo,  etc.,  signi¬ 
ficant  lectures  and  cultural  assemblies, 
prizes  and  other  honors  to  literary  folk, 
and — a  type  of  activity  which  the  Irmaos 
Pongetti  appear  to  feature  with  a  good 
deal  of  complacency — literary  polemics 
like  the  quarrel  over  the  award  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy’s  Poetry  Prize  to  the 
Viagem  of  Cecilia  Meireles,  which  be¬ 
gan  when  that  tireless  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  educator  and  literary  personality 
Dr.  Ribeiro  de  Magalhaes  accused  the 
poet  Cassiano  Ricardo  of  having  decided 
that  the  lady’s  book  was  the  best  of  all 
those  submitted  when  he  hadn’t  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  others;  a  well- 
made  bibliography  of  1,613  titles;  and 
a  directory  of  publishers  and  book  deal¬ 
ers.  As  a  literary  collection,  the  book  has 
a  fascinating  hodge-podge  of  essays, 
short  stories  of  every  type,  verses,  and 
the  authors  are  Afranio  Peixoto,  Jorge 
Amado,  Erico  Verissimo,  Alvaro  Lins, 
Machado  de  Assis,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  others.  There  are  some  articles 
on  foreign  literatures,  and  some  trans¬ 
lations.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a 
book  by  and  on  Brazilians,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  cultural  cyclopedia  and  anthol¬ 
ogy,  a  little  hastily  got  together,  one 
might  suspect,  but  in  substance  a  credit 
to  the  poets  and  scholars  of  the  great 
Brazilian  nation. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Francisco  Inacio  Peixoto.  Dona  Flor. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti. 
1940.  163  pages. — ^This  volume  consists 
of  four  short  stories  and  some  excerpts 
from  a  diary.  It  deals  with  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  human  interest  especially  among 
the  humble  classes  of  Brazil,  and  em¬ 
bodies  in  ail  likelihood  some  of  the  life 
experiences  of  the  author.  One  seems 
to  feel  a  lack  of  completeness  in  these 
stories,  and  a  smoother  style  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  them  pleasanter  reading. — 
D.  da  Cruz.  Miami  University. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  Viagem  d  aurora 
do  mundo.  O  romance  da  prehisto- 
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ria.  Ilustra^ocs  de  Ernst  Zcuner.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  da  Globo.  1939.  144 
pages. — This  latest  novel  by  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  prolific  novelists 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  far  below  the 
standard  of  his  Caminhos  cruzados 
(1935)  or  even  in  Um  lugar  ao  sol 
(1936).  A  young  novelist  finds  himself 
a  guest  in  Vila  do  Destino,  a  manor 
equipped  with  secret  passages  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  strange  assortment  of  people. 
Among  the  many  weird  experiences  of 
the  group,  the  principal  is  that  involving 
Professor  Fabricius’  invention  of  a 
Z-ray  machine,  which  can  project  on  a 
crystal  screen  successive  scenes  from 
various  periods  of  geological  history. 
When  events  from  the  Christian  era  are 
about  to  be  projected,  the  house  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  flames,  the  arson  being 
the  work  of  the  “phantom,”  the  half- 
crazed  owner  of  the  house  who  perishes 
in  the  flames.  The  other  inhabitants 
escape,  but  the  fabulous  machine  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  conflagration.  According 
to  Verissimo,  the  novel  is  a  semi-didac¬ 
tic  fantasy,  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  to  furnish  a  picture  of  the  pre-historic 
world  as  it  has  been  reconstructed  by 
science.  Doubtless  there  are  readers 
who  may  prefer  this  novel  to  a  good 
textbook  in  Geology. — Eunice  Joiner 
Gates.  Texas  Technological  College. 

^  Antoni  Gronwicz.  Melodia  Swittdw 
(Melody  of  Dawns).  Warszawa. 
Nakladem  Domu  Ksi^zki  Polskiej. 
1939.  148  pages. — This  collection  of 
powerful  and  beautiful  poems  pours  out 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  author — and 
most  of  it  in  denunciation  of  injustice, 
oppression,  greed,  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  and  downtrodden.  The 
extreme  use  of  the  ultra-modern  broken- 
up  lines,  and  particularly  the  absence 
of  all  capital  letters  and  of  punctuation 
make  the  little  book  rather  difficult 
reading  for  this  reviewer.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  poems  is  so  arresting  that  the  urge 
to  re-read  them  is  irresisitible. 


Four  groups  of  poems  are  collected 
in  this  small  volume,  but  one  of  them — 
the  second — is  represented  by  a  few 
blank  pages,  with  a  question  mark  at 
the  top  and  an  exclamation  point  at  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  author’s  wail  at  the 
memory  of  a  child  who  was  tortured 
and  murdered.  The  poems  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  censors. 

In  a  preface,  the  author  claims  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry 
which  he  calls  “harmonism”  and  which 
has,  he  says,  several  successful  followers. 
Says  the  poet:  “In  my  verses  every 
rhyme  and  every  rhythm  of  word,  sen¬ 
tence,  stanza,  each  stylistic  figure,  even 
each  accidental  inkspot — ^all  vistial,  audi¬ 
tory  and  logical  parts  combine  harmo¬ 
niously  into  a  single  unit  of  a  work  ar¬ 
tistically  complete.” — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  A.  P.  Kwiatkowski.  Slovar  poeti- 

chesl^i\h  terminov.  Moskva.  Gosiz- 
dat.  1940.  240  pages.  6  rubles. — ^A  useful 
pocket  dictionary  of  “poetic  terms”  from 
“acatalectic”  to  “iambic”  (the  “ia”  being 
the  last  letter  of  the  Russian  alphabet), 
with  excellent  illustrations  from  old  and 
new  poets.  A  number  of  the  terms  are 
purely  Russian,  having  been  coined  by 
modern  prosodists,  beginning  with  the 
Symbolists. — A.  K. 

A.  Bardin.  FoH(lor  Ch1{alovs\oy 

Oblasti.  Chkalov  Region  Publica¬ 
tions.  1940.  420  pages.  15  rubles. — 
Soviet  ethnography  has  been  extremely 
active  in  the  last  two  decades.  Every 
portion  of  the  Union  has  been  painstak¬ 
ingly  studied  and  investigated  by  scores 
of  students  and  experts,  for  anthropo¬ 
logical  and  ethnographic  purposes,  in 
the  broad  sense.  Tfic  present  volume  is 
the  result  of  such  research  in  the  Chka¬ 
lov  (formerly  known  as  Orenburg) 
Region.  A  Brigade  of  Folklorists  has 
been  writing  down  songs,  stories,  jingles, 
sayings,  laments  and  other  bits  of  local 
folklore.  Bardin’s  introductory  chapter. 
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annotations  and  indices  help  to  realize 
the  wealth  of  that  region  in  old  and  new 
folk<reations,  from  ancient  ritual  songs 
and  dances,  historical,  lyrical,  cradle¬ 
songs,  fairy-tales  and  legends,  to  present- 
day  anonymous  compositions  on  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  civil-war  events  and  on  cur¬ 
rent  issues. — A.  K. 

*  N.  Raima.  John  Brown.  Moskva. 

Molodaya  Gvardia.  1940.  237  pages. 

4  rubles. — A  comprehensive  biography 
of  John  Brown,  with  enough  of  the  his¬ 
torical  background  for  the  Russian 
reader  to  understand  the  slavery  issue. 
The  author  has  made  use  of  all  avail¬ 
able  printed  sources,  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  to  Charles  Beard  and 
Oswald  G.  Villard.  The  volume  is 
abundantly  illustrated  with  contempor¬ 
ary  prints  and  photographs.  Not  un- 
pect^  are  the  concluding  lines — an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  letter  of  Marx  to  Engels,  six 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  Brown:  “In 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  world  events 
taking  place  at  the  moment  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  American  slave  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  begun  with  the  death 
of  John  Brown,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  movements  of  the  serfs  in  Russia.” 
—A.K. 

D.  Semenovsky.  A.  M.  Gorily: 

Pis'ma  i  vstrechi.  Moskva.  Sovetsky 
Pisatel.  1940.  142  pages.  2.75  rubles. — 
A  self-made  poet,  Semenovsky  was  one 
of  the  thousands  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Maxim  Gorky  during  their 
formative  years.  In  this  small  b<x)k  he 
tells  of  his  correspondence  and  meetings 
with  Gorky.  Gorky’s  warm  heart,  coup¬ 
led  with  critical  guidance,  inspired 
timid  beginners,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  them  regard  literary  efforts  as  a 
sacred  and  responsible  undertaking.  Se¬ 
menovsky  describes  Gorky’s  household 
during  the  war,  in  Petrograd  and  in 
Finland. — A.  K. 

*  N.  Chernyshevsky.  Estetikfi-  Mosk- 

va-Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1939.  288 


pages.  10  rubles. — In  1853,  young  Cher¬ 
nyshevsky  was  looking  for  some  sub¬ 
ject  that  might  be  approved  as  a  thesis 
for  Magister  in  philosophy.  After  the 
events  of  1848-1849,  Russian  universi¬ 
ties  were  forced  to  reduce  philosophy  to 
logic  and  “practical  psychology,”  to  be 
taught  by  the  divinity  faculty.  Cherny¬ 
shevsky  was  warned  not  to  follow  his 
intention  of  writing  about  Leibniz:  it 
was  not  the  “proper  time.”  He  finally 
chose  to  write  on  “The  aesthetic  rela¬ 
tions  of  art  and  reality,”  but  even  this 
subject  proved  dangerous  enough  to 
frighten  the  authorities  and  to  block  for 
the  author  all  roads  to  an  academic 
career. 

Indeed,  the  thesis  (now  republished, 
with  additional  papers  on  aesthetic 
problems)  revealed  Chernyshevsky’s 
materialistic  views,  which  when  applied 
to  politics  and  economics  brought  upon 
him,  one  decade  later,  prison  and  exile 
to  Siberia.  Having  started  with  Hegel, 
he  passed  on  to  Feuerbach,  and  definite¬ 
ly  embraced  his  materialistic  outlook. 
Aesthetically,  this  led  him  to  reject  all 
idealistic  attempts  at  divorcing  art  from 
reality.  He  demanded  of  art  a  realistic 
approach  to  life,  in  the  sense  of  Russian 
realism,  which  is  free  from  spiritless 
formalism  as  much  as  from  crass  natu¬ 
ralism.  Chernyshevsky’s  ideas,  though 
naive  in  part  and  somewhat  narrow 
occasionally,  arc  essentially  sound,  and 
have  a  timely  appeal  today. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

*  K.  Kuzminsky.  F.  S.  Ro\otov;  D. 

G.  Levitsky.  Moskva.  Iskusstvo. 
1940.  186  pages.  12  rubles. — Secular 
painting  in  Russia  showed  little  original¬ 
ity  till  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  westernization  of  Russia 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors 
found  expression,  during  the  eighteenth 
century  in  any  event,  in  facile  imitative¬ 
ness.  This  was  true  of  all  the  arts,  paint¬ 
ing  not  excluded.  In  portraiture,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Russians  showed  an  aptitude  for 
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psychological  insight  and  powerful  pre¬ 
sentation  even  during  this  age  of  copy¬ 
ing  westerners.  Kuzminsky  devoted 
most  of  his  investigation  to  two  fore¬ 
most  portraitists  of  the  period,  Rokotov 
and  Levitsky,  but  he  gives  a  brief  survey 
of  other  painters  of  the  time,  with  ade¬ 
quate  reproductions.  In  painting  Cath¬ 
erine  and  her  satellites  the  artists  could 
not  be  completely  true  to  themselves; 
one  sees  in  the  jX)rtraits  an  effort  at  pret¬ 
tifying  the  sitters.  Their  best  comes  out 
in  their  self-portraits  and  those  of  the 
less  privileged. — A.  K. 

^  N.  Belkina.  V  tvorches\oy  lahora- 
torii  M.  Gor]{ovo.  Moskva.  Sovetsky 
Pisatel.  1940.  149  pages.  6  rubles. — 
Maxim  Gorky  has  served  as  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  beginning  authors,  both  of 
how  to  write  and  of  how  not  to  write. 
A  self-made  man,  he  groped  for  years 
in  the  quest  of  form  and  style,  and  to  the 
very  end  he  worked  tirelessly  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  art.  Belkina  has  per¬ 
formed  a  useful  service  in  analyzing 
some  half  dozen  compositions  by 
Gorky,  comparing  their  early  and  later 
versions,  and  showing  the  persistent 
evolution  of  the  writer  in  the  direction 
of  simplicity,  economy,  precision,  selec¬ 
tion  of  characteristic  details,  and  metic¬ 
ulousness  in  factual  truth.  The  title, 
“In  Gorky’s  Creative  Laboratory,”  is 
apdy  chosen.  To  be  sure,  this  is  just  a 
beginning:  only  two  of  Gorky’s  early 
stories  {Chelkjish  and  Konovalov)  are 
discussed,  and  three  of  his  novels  {Foma 
Gordeyev,  Mother,  and  Decadence). 
The  bulk  of  Gorky’s  output  remains 
to  be  explored  and  used  as  an  object- 
lesson  for  budding  authors. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

*  Korney  Chukovsky.  Repin — Gor\y 
— Mayat{ovs\y — Bryusov.  Moskva. 
Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940.  222  pages.  4.75 
rubles.-^hukovsky’s  personal  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Russian  authors  and  paint¬ 
ers  are  vivid  and  valuable;  he  has  known 


most  of  them  intimately.  Chukovsky  is 
known  primarily  as  a  critic,  though 
lately  his  nonsense  verses  for  children 
brought  him  an  unparallelled  popularity 
(he  has  translated,  among  others,  Kip¬ 
ling  and  Walt  Whitman).  His  remi¬ 
niscences  are  not  even,  unfortunately; 
along  with  interesting  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  they  contain  dispensable  trifles. 
The  bulk  of  Bryusov’s  letters,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  no  literary  or  human  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  lends  extremely 
pertinent  touches  to  his  portraits  of  the 
other  three  men. — A.  K. 

^  C.  Desnitsky.  M.  Gorily:  Ocher l{i 
zhizni  i  tvorchestva.  Leningrad. 
Gihl.  1940.  362  pages.  8  rubles. — ^Al¬ 
though  this  book  is  a  collection  of  the 
author’s  articles  on  Gorky,  written  on 
different  occasions,  it  has  unity  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  Desnitsky  knew  Gorky  in  his 
formative  phase  and  later  in  his  maturi¬ 
ty  to  his  very  death.  Desnitsky’s  critical 
appraisal  is  of  less  import  than  the  light 
he  throws  on  the  biography  of  Gorky. 
He  gives  some  valuable  details  about 
Gorky’s  relations  with  Andreyev,  with 
Lenin,  and  with  other  prominent  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  he  contributes  new  informa¬ 
tion  about  Gorky’s  literary  plans  and 
preparatory  work: — A.  K. 

^  E.  Usiyevich.  Cherty  geroya  nashey 
liter atury.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel. 
1941.  205  pages.  9  rubles. — Mme  Usiye¬ 
vich  is  one  of  the  foremost  Soviet  critics, 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  In  the  present 
small  volume  she  deals  with  lesser  au¬ 
thors,  in  whom  she  endeavors  to  And 
the  “traits  of  our  literary  hero”  (the 
title  of  the  book).  The  critic  fights  for 
a  Marxian  approach  and  at  the  same 
time  she  combats  what  has  been  known 
as  “vulgarized”  Marxism.  In  this  dual 
battle  she  attempts  to  demonstrate  her 
conception  of  Socialist  Realism,  the  one 
prevailing  tendency  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Her 
last  chapter  is  a  study  of  the  Polish- 
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Ukrainian  masses  as  portrayed  by  Van¬ 
da  Vasiievska,  the  Polish  author  who 
now  (eels  quite  at  home  in  her  Soviet- 
ized  homeland. — A.  K. 

*  D.  Maksimov.  Poezia  Valeria  Bryu- 
sova.  Leningrad.  Gihl.  1940.  300 

pages.  8.50  rubles. — A  conscientious 
study  of  “The  Poetry  of  Valery  Bryu- 
sov/’  an  analysis  of  his  methods  and 
tendencies,  from  his  earliest  “shocks”  to 
his  last,  tired  verses  in  the  1920’s.  A  full 
biography  of  Bryusov  is  still  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  to  permit  a  proper  appreciation  of 
this  remarkable  poet  who  also  personi¬ 
fied  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Russian 
poetry.  Maksimov  deals  only  briefly 
with  the  life  of  Bryusov,  but  even  from 
the  survey  of  his  poetic  evolution  one 
gathers  what  an  eventful  fifty-two  years 
he  spent  on  this  earth.  As  a  poet  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  notoriety  of  his 
first  decadent  epatage  eclipsed  by  his 
fame  as  a  leader  of  the  Symbolists,  and  to 
be  combated  as  an  old  academician  by 
post -Symbolists.  —  Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

*  A.  Gaidar.  Moi  tovarishchi.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940. 413  pages. 

12  rubles. — Gaidar’s  stories  have  an 
autobiographical  tone,  even  when  not 
written  in  the  first  person.  This  lends 
them  authenticity  and  reality.  The  tide, 
“My  Comrades,”  adds  to  this  air  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  The  tales  range  from 
the  impressions  of  a  little  boy  at  the  end 
of  the  world  war  and  during  the  first 
months  of  the  revolution  to  the  varie¬ 
gated  activities  of  young  Soviet  citizens. 
The  first  cycle,  “School,”  has  more 
directness  and  realism  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  stories,  which  move  at  times  too 
slowly. — A.  K. 

*  Y.  Krymov.  Tanker  Derbent.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Mozhdunarodnaya  Kniga.  1940. 

185  pages.  9  rubles. — ^This  recent  novel 
(available  in  English,  Made  in  Moscow) 
has  aroused  much  discussion  in  the 


Soviet  Union.  It  deals  with  the  ever 
vital  problem  of  labor  productivity  in 
a  state  where  the  working  class  is  offi¬ 
cially  the  master.  The  author  presents 
many  dramatic  situations  where  Stak- 
hanovites  clash  with  “limitationists,”  as 
they  brand  those  engineers  and  man¬ 
agers  who  abide  by  the  limitations  of 
output  imposed  by  old  standards  and 
textbooks.  As  so  many  other  works  of 
present-day  Soviet  fiction,  this  novel 
combines  the  factual  with  the  imagin¬ 
ary. — A.  K. 

*  Andrew  Khvilya.  Ul(rains\a  Na- 
rodna  Pisnia.  S^ond  ^ition.  Kiev, 

Ukrainia.  1939.  668  pages.  50  Karbo- 
wanci. — The  reviewer  has  been  assured 
that  the  copy  before  him  is  the  only  one 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  bound  in 
heavy  linen,  with  on  the  outside  a  silk- 
embroidered  design  showing  flowers  of 
various  colors  in  a  vase.  Each  page  has 
a  distinctive  artistic  design,  and  the 
chapters  begin  with  colored  ornaments. 
Forty  persons  in  all,  artists  and  com¬ 
posers,  had  a  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  book.  There  are  473  songs,  with 
words  and  music.  The  selection  is  such 
that  one  sees  the  whole  history  of  the 
Ukraine  before  him.  There  are  songs 
from  pagan  times  to  accompany  offer¬ 
ings  to  Daz-Boh;  songs  of  the  serf  when 
he  was  sold  into  slavery;  songs  of  the 
Cossack  as  he  rode  his  wild  horse  into 
battle  with  the  Turk;  songs  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  joy,  laments  of  love  and  bitter 
deceit,  struggle  against  oppression  and 
fervent  hope  for  liberation  and  victory. 
The  song  of  a  meadow-lark  chirping 
high  in  the  air  above  the  golden  fields 
of  grain,  the  soprano  of  a  peasant  girl 
on  her  way  to  the  meeting  place  with 
her  lover.  There  is  considerable  previ¬ 
ously  unpublished  material,  both  new 
and  old. — Harry  Geo.  Sl^ehar.  Holly¬ 
wood,  California. 

*  Vinko  Moderndorfer.  Slovensl{a  vas 
na  Dolenjskem  (The  Slovene  Vil- 
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lage  of  Lower  Carniola).  Ljubljana. 
Privately  printed.  1938.  176  pages. — 
Slovene  fiction,  especially  that  of  Lower 
Carniola,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  regional 
literature.  Set  in  some  particular  region, 
it  tells  the  story  of  Slovene  village  life. 
But  this  official  material  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  study  of  ethnography,  so  that 
Vinko  Moderndorfer’s  study  is  a  wel¬ 
come  contribution  to  this  interesting 
problem.  Unique  in  Slovene  sociological 
literature,  it  gives  a  scientific  discussion 
of  the  typical  villages  in  Carniola,  their 
ethnography,  demography,  the  agrar¬ 
ian,  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
village  in  the  light  of  world  depression. 
— Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Mate  Peiar.  Vi\e\ovi  sa  plavog  Ja- 
drana  (Ages  on  the  Blue  Adriatic). 
Zagreb.  Biblioteka  Nacionalna  propa¬ 
ganda.  1939.  Ill  pages. — For  centuries 
the  Dalmatian  cities  of  Dubrovnik  (Epi- 
daurus),  Sibenik  (Sibenicus),  Split 
(Aopalothion),  Rab  (Arbe)  and  Trogir 
(Traugurion),  and  Solin  (Salona)  were 
the  crossroads  of  Rome  and  Byzantium, 
Venice  and  Aachen.  What  is  more  im¬ 
portant  is  that  all  the  peoples  who  passed 
through  these  ancient  cities  have  left 
traces  of  their  Greek,  Latin,  Illyrian  and 
Old  Croatian  cultures  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Pe^ar’s  book  is  a  his¬ 
torical  guide  to  this  cultural  wealth  of 
the  ages. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

^  Franc  Petre.  Poizl(us  ilirizma  pri 
Slovencih,  1835-1849  (The  Attempt 
at  Illyrism  among  the  Slovenes,  1835- 
1849).  Ljubljana.  Slovenska  matica. 
1939. 374  pages. — ^Franc  Petre  is  a  young 
Slavist  who  will  bear  watching,  for  his 
first  work  is  sure  to  remain  the  best 
Slovene  contribution  to  the  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  Illyrism.  Much  ma¬ 
terial  on  this  period  has  already  been 
published  in  periodicals,  but  no  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  Stanko  Vraz,  the  leader  of 
the  Illyrists  in  Slovenia,  has  appeared  in 


Slovene.  Especially  interesting,  because 
the  picture  is  so  vivid,  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Vraz  in  the  years  he  spent  in 
Gratz,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
in  constant  touch  with  Ljubljana  and 
wrote  Slovene  verses.  The  writer’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Vraz’s  oscillation  between 
Ljubljana  Slovenism  and  Zagreb  Illyr¬ 
ism,  until  he  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Illyrian  language  and  its  cultural 
program,  reads  like  a  novel  of  character. 
However,  of  the  nine  chapters  the  most 
enlightening  to  this  reviewer  was  the 
seventh  chapter  treating  of  Pan-Slavic 
cultural  reciprocity  in  practice.  Original 
woodcuts  of  the  Illyrian  period  add  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book. — 
Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Danko  Angjelinovic.  Mo)  Dren  (My 
Dren).  Zagreb.  Privately  printed. 
1939. — The  biography  of  a  himting  dog, 
born  in  a  hut  in  Zagor  and  raised  by  an 
experienced  hunter  who  is  also  a  great 
lover  of  nature.  Parallel  with  Dren’s 
story  is  the  account  of  an  intellectual 
Zagreb  family,  the  life  of  which  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  similar  to  the  family  lives  of 
the  attorneys,  professors  and  teachers  of 
our  own  cities.  Dr.  Angjelinovic  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  some  fine  lyric  poetry.  Moj  Dren, 
too,  is  the  high  song  of  nature  and  the 
hunting  brotherhood,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  brotherly  love  and  formed  under 
blue  skies  in  sunny  fields,  green  valleys 
and  dark,  quiet  forests.  Alfred  Terhune 
would  have  enjoyed  this  book. — An¬ 
thony  /.  Klanlfar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Igo  Gruden.  Dvanajsta  ura  (The 
Twelfth  Hour).  Ljubljana.  Slo¬ 
venska  matica.  1939.  69  pages. — Despite 
his  early  propensity  for  the  broad  mys¬ 
ticism  of  the  Czech  poet  Bfezina  and 
the  “narcissisism”  of  his  first  poems, 
Igo  Gruden  has  remained  a  realistic  poet 
attuned  to  the  tempo  of  his  age.  He  is 
aware  of  the  storms  yet  to  come  and  sees 
with  prophetic  eyes  the  approach  of  the 
“twelfth  hour”  when  man  will  again 
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realize  his  humanity,  his  social  obliga¬ 
tions  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  peoples. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  contained  in  his 
first  and  last  poems. 

What  the  reader  will  enjoy  most  is  the 
love  poems,  confessions  and  memories 
of  a  tender-hearted  man  who  carries  in 
him  the  tragedy  of  the  times.  Above  all 
there  is  an  elegiac  quality  in  his  poetry 
that  is  reassuring  and  soothing. — An¬ 
thony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Vitkor  Car  Emin.  Prejeieni  putt 
(Crossroads).  Zagreb.  Privately 
printed.  1939.  349  pages. — We  know 
Car  Emin  from  such  novels  as  Usahlo 
vrelo,  Iza  plime  and  Pod  sumnjom.  His 
new  book  is  a  thrilling  historical  novel 
dealing  with  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
in  Croatian  history,  during  which  the 
Germans,  Turks,  Magyars  and  Italians 
divided  the  Croatian  Lands  among 
themselves.  The  novel  is  set  in  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century  when  the  Turks 
were  besieging  Klis,  the  last  Croatian 
stronghold  and  the  last  bulwark  of 
Christendom. 

Prince  Peter  Kruiic  was  master  of 
Klis.  Time  and  again  he  asked  aid  of 
the  Pope,  King  Ferdinand  and  the  great 
Italian  lords,  explained  to  them  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  last  free  fortress  on  the 
Military  Frontier — but  kings  and  lords 
would  not  understand.  With  his  brave 
“uskoki,”  the  prince  held  the  garrison 
until  he  finally  had  to  surrender  it  to 
the  Turks.  On  top  of  all  this  the  Croa¬ 
tian  prince  had  the  religious  wars  to 
contend  with  and  was  himself  unjustly 
accused  of  heresy  by  the  greedy,  im¬ 
moral  foreign  clergy. 

Interwoven  into  these  historical  events 
is  the  love  story  of  Kruiic’s  young  son 
and  Anja,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
fisherman.  Anja  is  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  is  put  into  a  convent,  from 
which  she  fortunately  escapes.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Turks  redouble  their  attacks 
on  the  brave  little  garrison.  Klis  falls 
and  with  it  also  fall  the  prince  and  his 


son. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

*  Anton  Ingoliil.  Soses\a  (Collective). 

Ljubljana.  Slovenska  matica.  1939. 
210  pages. — ^Following  up  the  success  of 
Lul{arji,  Prof.  Ingoli^  continues  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  Ptuj  country  and  offers  a 
thrilling  village  tragedy  that  often 
brings  back  recollections  of  Zola’s  great 
labor  novel,  FSconditS.  Interwoven  in 
the  story  are  two  parallel  actions,  the 
first  around  the  village  collective  and 
the  second  around  the  fate  of  Koren’s 
ancestral  home.  As  in  Zola’s  novel,  pas¬ 
sions  run  high,  individualism  and  col¬ 
lectivism  make  a  last  ditch  stand  for 
their  rights.  —  Anthony  /.  Klaniar. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  of  the 
Burjato-Mongolian  Republic  is  publish¬ 
ing  Goethe’s  poems  in  one  volume.  The 
translation  into  this  North  Mongolian 
tongue  has  been  made  by  a  number  of 
hands. 

Senora  Rosina  P6rez  Butler,  widow 
of  the  noted  Uruguayan  historian  Dr. 
Pablo  Blanco  Acevedo,  has  provided  a 
fund  of  $20,000  m/n  to  establish  an 
annual  prize  for  the  best  work  on  Uru¬ 
guayan  history. 

“The  character  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain;  the  Englishman’s  ability  to  live 
in  all  climates  without  acclimatization; 
the  conviction  which  Englishmen  cher¬ 
ished  until  recendy  that  they  were  di¬ 
vinely  intended  to  rule  the  planet;  their 
faith  in  their  race,  in  their  means  and 
manner  of  government,  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire.  The  Jamaica  negro 
called  England  “home.”  The  Irish  ad¬ 
venturer,  with  his  short  sleeves,  his 
frock  coat  and  his  gigantic  cuffs,  gloried 
in  his  British  connection  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  was  conspiring  secredy 
against  the  English  rule  over  his  is¬ 
land.  . . .” — B.  Sanin  Cano,  in  Revista 
de  las  Indias. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


We  have  rarely  made  an  announce¬ 
ment  with  such  genuine  satisfaction  as 
wt  feel  in  reporting  that  President 
Joseph  A.  Brandt  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  has  joined  our  staff  as  Q)n- 
tributing  Editor.  While  Director  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Mr. 
Brandt  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
Managing  Editor  of  Bool(s  Abroad.  As 
Director  of  the  Princeton  University 
Press,  he  remained  a  loyal  and  helpful 
friend  of  the  publication.  Now  that  he 
has  returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  its 
executive  head,  he  has  agreed  to  take 
an  active  part  once  more  in  the  making 
of  a  magazine  for  which  we  know  he 
has  always  felt  a  profound  affection,  and 
whose  best  accomplishments  in  its  ear¬ 
lier  years  were  usually  the  children  of  his 
fertile  brain. 

•  •  • 

A  paragraph  from  our  recent  corre¬ 
spondence,  a  declaration  whose  last  two 
sentences  ought  to  be  printed  in  every 
honest  publication  in  this  country: 

“The  passage  from  Gustav  Frenssen 
was  well  worth  printing;  also  Knot 
Hamsun’s  opinion,  a  while  back.  We  arc 
the  very  last  micilcctual  liaison  between 
worlds  which  are  fast  drifting  apart. 
Even  in  war,  and  perhaps  especially 
during  the  war,  it  should  be  our  earnest 

endeavor  to  understand.” 

•  •  • 

War  disrupts  schedules,  and  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  received 
several  issues  of  that  once-invaluable 
Paris  fortnightly.  La  Nouvelle  Revue 
Fran^aise,  dated  from  December  1940 
to  February  1941.  We  found  in  one  of 
them  an  article  by  Alfred  Fabre-Luce 
entitled  Lettre  h  un  Am6ricain.  The 


American,  it  seems,  had  expressed  pity 
for  the  Frenchman  because  he  is  a 
Frenchman  in  these  depressing  times, 
and  because  he  is  still  in  Paris.  M.  Fabre- 
Luce  is  almost  inclined  to  toss  back  the 
shutdecock.  He  assures  his  correspond¬ 
ent  that  life  in  occupied  Paris  is  not 
half  bad.  For  one  thing,  it  is  beaudfully 
and  wholesomely  quiet.  “Vous  pourricz 
trouver  au  ras  du  sol  ce  calme  que  vous 
atteignez  if  New  York  vers  Ic  soixan- 
ti^me  ^tage.”  Moreover,  the  French  have 
learned  that  the  Germans  are  pretty  good 
fellows,  and  they  are  getting  on  famously 
together  (This  paragraph  is  the  sop  to 
Cerberus).  The  trees  arc  greener  and 
more  fragrant  because  they  are  no 
longer  poisoned  by  gasoline  fumes.  And 
in  other  respects  the  Parisians  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  horse-drawn  vehicles  and 
bicycles  are  superior  to  automobiles. 
Then  again,  you  meet  more  interesting 
people  than  you  used  to.  Paris  is  hap¬ 
pily  purged  of  “provinciaux  d^gourdis 
ct . . .  Strangers  fortunes.”  Moreover,  the 
Parisian  himself  is  much  improved  by 
adversity.  He  has  acquired  patience, 
tolerance,  optimism,  strength,  resource¬ 
fulness.  He  has  acquired  qualities  which 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  the 
spoiled  and  pampered  Americans  will  be 
losing  out  in  the  world-struggle.  There 
is  a  hint  that  Americans  may  eventually 
be  favored  with  similar  salutary  expe¬ 
rience  (at  the  feet,  presumably,  of  the 
same  hoarse-voiced  instructor),  so  that 
they  may  eventually  learn  the  same  use¬ 
ful  lessons. 

It  is  pathetic;  but  not  all  this  optimism 
is  syndietic.  Clouds  do  have  silver  lin¬ 
ings.  And  to  touch  on  one  blessed  Paris 
experience  which  comes  within  our  edi- 
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torial  bailiwick,  the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  publishing  in  Paris  has 
forced  the  reading  public  to  go  back  to 
the  old  books.  Everywhere  in  the  reading 
world,  the  good  is  the  enemy  of  the  best. 
Eugene  O’Neil  elbows  out  Shakespeare, 
and  Hugh  Walpole  obliterates  Thack¬ 
eray.  A  publishing  moratorium  might 
be  a  boon  anywhere.  Personally,  we  fear 
that  we  shall  never  read  a  ponderous 
great  classic  again.  We  have  so  many 
commitments  to  the  contemporaries  that 
the  great  old  names  which  are  still  only 
names  to  us  will  doubtless  always  re¬ 
main  so.  We  never  shall  see  Carcas¬ 
sonne.  It  is  unfortunate.  Paris  readers 
have  a  magnificent  oportunity.  But  it  is 
an  opportunity  that  we  can’t  seem  to 
envy  them.  . . . 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ENRIQUE  LABRADOR  RUIZ  AND 
PROFESSOR  WINTER 

Dear  Sir: 

In  order  that  you  may  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  Professor  Calvert  J.  Win¬ 
ter  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  I  have 
the  honor  to  enclose  clippings  of  articles 
published  in  El  Diario  de  la  Marina  of 
this  city  over  the  signature  Diplomaticus 
(Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra)  concerning  the 
work  of  our  compatriot  Enrique  Labra¬ 
dor  Ruiz,  which  work,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Winter,  whose  review  of  it  appears 
in  Number  3,  Volume  15  of  Boof(s  A- 
broad,  just  arrived  here,  he  recommends 
“to  those  who  like  to  solve  riddles.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senor  Winter’s 
entire  article  is  highly  impertinent,  and 
that  Dr.  Guerra  is  considered  as  the 
greatest  Cuban  critic  and  polygraph,  al¬ 
though  he  resides  in  Washington,  I  am 
sending  you  the  clippings  so  that  you 
may  make  an  honest  comparison  of  the 
two  judgments.  One  cannot  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  the  foolish  statements  of 
a  book  reviewer  who  calmly  takes  it  for 
granted  that  an  author  is  unintelligible. 


If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
note  which  appears  in  your  magazine, 
you  may  be  willing  to  admit  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  judgment  which  Senor  Win¬ 
ter  has  dashed  off  so  carelessly,  and  the 
unwisdom  of  his  continuing  to  handle 
matters  about  which  he  is  completely 
ignorant. 

With  thanks  for  the  attention  which 
you  may  give  this  communication,  I  am 

Your  servant  and  friend, 

EUGENIO  MARTORELL 
Habana,  August  25,  1941 

(Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  Anteo.  La 
Habana.  Talleres  de  Carasa  y  Cfa.  1940. 
211  pages. — ^Dr.  Guerra’s  two  discussions 
of  the  book  are  indeed  highly  compli¬ 
mentary,  even  enthusiastic.  He  admits 
that  “many  ingenuous  readers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  publications 
which  deal  with  other  conditions  and 
other  periods,  may  find  it  shocking  and 
unintelligible;”  but  evaluates  it  himself 
as  on  the  whole  a  “history  which  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  reality  and  makes 
in  intelligible.  A  history  . . .  compact  of 
art,  talent  and  penetrating  observation.” 
— The  Editors.) 


Argentine  publishing  has  felt  sharply 
the  growing  scarcity  of  paper.  Before 
the  war,  50  to  55  books  appeared  per 
week;  this  production  has  now  been  re¬ 
duced  more  than  70%.  The  recent  tar¬ 
iff  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  better  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat,  though  newsprint  paper 
will  have  to  be  used. 

The  great  Swedish  poet  and  novelist 
Verner  von  Heidenstam  died  only  two 
months  after  his  even  greater  Swedish 
contemporary  Selma  Lagerlof.  Never  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  poet 
should  be  a  public  leader,  he  had  re¬ 
mained  completely  silent  during  these 
recent  years  of  agitation  in  north 
Europe,  much  like  Hauptmann  in  Ger¬ 
many. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

^  Gaston  Bachclard.  Lautriamont. 
Paris.  Jos^  Corti.  1939. 200  pp.  20  francs. 
— This  study  of  the  strange  prose-poet 
appeared  first  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Franqaise. 

^  Mgr  fimile  Chartier.  La  Vie  de  tEs- 
prit.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941.  355  pp. 
$1.25. — A  study  of  literary  and  artistic 
evolution  in  French  Canada,  1760-1925. 
^  E.  Noulet.  L’oeuvre  poitique  de  St6- 
phane  MallarmS.  Paris.  Droz.  1940.  564 
pp. — Keen  and  solid  examination  of  the 
work  of  a  poet  whom  the  critics  have 
not  always  understood.  Much  useful 
reference  material. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  France  Adine.  Panchil{p.  Bruxelles. 
La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1941.  231  pp. 
18  francs. — Story  of  humble  lives,  by  the 
“national  novelist  of  Belgium.” 

^  Robert  Choquette.  Les  V elder.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  200  pp.  $1.00. — 
Novel  of  Canadian  urban  life. 

^  Robert  Goffin.  Le  fusilU  de  Dunker¬ 
que.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1941.  209  pp.  $1.25. — Sensational  novel 
of  the  early  days  of  the  World  War,  by 
the  author  of  Les  cavaliers  de  la  dS- 
route. 

^  Robert  Goffin.  Le  nouveau  sphinx. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  235 
pp.  $1.25. — Sensational  World  War  fic¬ 
tion,  by  the  Belgian  lawyer  who  wrote 
Les  cavaliers  de  la  diroute. 

*  Claude  Melancon.  Par  terre  et  par  eau. 
Hull,  P.  Q.  L’^lair.  1940.  189  pp.— 
Tale  of  youthful  adventure. 

*  Rene  Schwob.  Cinq  Mystires.  Mont¬ 


real.  L’Arbre.  1941.  204  pp.  $1.50. — 
I.  e.  five  mystery  plays. 

^  Maurice  Zermatten.  La  Colere  de 
Dieu.  Fribourg.  Editions  de  I’Univer- 
site.  1941.  442  pp.  4.75  Swiss  francs. — 
Edifying  Swiss  novel  of  virtue  rewarded 
and  vice  punished. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Georges  Blin.  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1939.  217  pp.  22  francs. — Deals 
mostly  with  Baudelaire’s  tribulations. 

*  Margaret  Hughes.  Les  Lauriers  sont 
coupis.  . . .  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1941.  251  pp.  $1.25. — Journal  of  an 
American  woman  volunteer  in  France, 
April-September  1940. 

*  £mile  Lauvri^re.  Histoire  de  la  Loui- 
siane  franqaise  1673-1939.  University. 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1940. 
445  pp.  $4.50. — ^With  emphasis  on  the 
peric^  before  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

*  L*Abb6  Arthur  Maheux.  Ton  His¬ 
toire  est  une  ipopie.  Quebec.  Privately 
printed.  1941.  213  pp.  $1.00. — ^Volume 
I,  the  beginnings  of  the  British  regime 
in  Canada. 

**  Robert  Rumillly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quibec.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1941.  241  pp. — ^Volume  IV,  “Les  Cas¬ 
tors.” 

Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  QuSbec.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1941.  346  pp.  $1.00. — ^Volume  VI,  Les 
Nationaux. 

*  Roger  Secretain.  Piguy.  Marseilles. 
Sagittaire.  1941.  285  pp.  35  francs. — 
“Soldat  de  la  v6rit6,”  by  one  of  his 
former  students. 

*  Yves  Simon.  La  Grande  Crise  de  la 
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Ripuhlique  Franfaise.  Montreal.  £di- 
tions  dc  TArbrc.  239  pp.  $1.25. — The 
political  life  of  France  1918-1938. 

*  Henry  Torres.  Pierre  Laval.  New 
York-Montrial.  Brentano’s-Valiquette. 
1941.  309  pp.  $1.50.— “The  man  who 
betrayed  France.” 

FRENCH  VERSE 

*  Jeannine  Belanger.  Stances  h  Vt.ter- 
nel  Absent.  Hull,  P.  Q.  L’Eclair.  1941. 
155  pp.  $1.00. — Sensitive  and  finished 
verse. 

*  Armand  Godoy.  De  VSpres  h  Mati- 
nes.  Lyons.  Vittc.  1941.  21  pp.  5.50 
francs. — A  religious  poem. 

*  Jules  Supervielle.  La  fable  du  monde. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  154  pp.  20 
francs. — Subtle  and  beautiful  verses  by 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  living  French 
poets. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  J.-S.  Anselme  Bois.  Le  bonheur  s’ap- 
prend.  Montreal.  L’Institut  Psycholo- 
gique.  1940.  252  pp. — Psychology  and 
successful  living. 

^  Marie  Alain  Couturier,  O.  P.  Art  et 
catholicisme.  Montr^l.  Editions  de 
I’Arbre.  1941.  92  pp.  60  cents. — This 
scholarly  priest  pleads  for  an  uplifting 
of  Church  art. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Le  CrSpuscule  de 
la  Civilisation.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1941. 
92  pp.  60  cents. — A  lecture  delivered 
in  Paris,  February  1939. 

*  Comte  Sforza.  Les  Italiens  tels  quils 
sont.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 
1941.  208  pp.  $1.25. — Historical,  social, 

litical,  economic. 

Jean-Jacques  Tremblay.  Patriotisme 
et  N ationalisme.  Hull,  P.  Q.  L’Eclair. 
1940.  238  pp.  $1.00. — An  essay  in  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

*  Eduard  Eckhardt.  Sha^espeares  An- 
schauungen  iiber  Religion  und  Sittlich- 
keit,  Stoat  und  Volk^.  Weimar.  Deutsche- 


Shakespeare  -  Gesellschaft.  1940.  8.50 
marks. — Shakespeare,  it  appears,  was  a 
Nazi  before  the  fact. 

*  Herbert  Tauber.  Franz  Kafl(a.  Zu¬ 
rich-New  York.  Oprecht.  1941.  239  pp. 
7.50  and  9.50  francs. — An  analysis  and 
appreciation  of  his  work. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

**  Siegfried  Berger.  Nausi^aa.  Quer- 
furt.  R.  K.  Jaeckel.  1940.  2  marks. — 
A  Homeric  heroine  resuscitated. 

*  Oswald  Fritz.  Der  Bldserl(rieg. 
Mainz.  Matthias-Griinewald-Verlag. 
1940.  3.20  marks. — Tales  from  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Forest. 

^  Werner  Johannes  Guggenheim.  Er- 
ziehung  zum  Menschen.  Zurich  and 
New  York.  Oprecht.  1940.  242  pp. — 
Racial  antipathies  in  a  Swiss  boarding 
school  for  boys. 

*  Friedrich  Herzfeld.  Adagio  und 
Scherzo.  Wien.  W.  Frick.  1940.  3.80 
marks. — ^Little  stories  of  great  musicians. 

*  Eugen  Ortner.  Glucks  und  Macht  der 
Fugger.  Miinchen.  Michael  Beckstein. 
1940. — ^Fictionized  account  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  famous  16th  century 
family  of  financiers. 

^  Eugen  Ortner.  Das  Leben  der  Fug¬ 
ger.  Miinchen.  Michael  Beckstein.  1940. 
— Sequel  to  his  Fugger-novel  Glucl(  und 
Macht  der  Fugger. 

^  Helen  Pages.  Monica.  Freiburg.  Her¬ 
der.  1940.  1.25  marks. — A  child  dis¬ 
owned  by  her  parents. 

*  Emil  Pirchan.  Die  lachende  Masl^e. 
Wien.  W.  Frick.  1940.  3.80  marks.— 
Wit  and  humor  of  stage-folk. 

*  Ruth  Schaumann.  Die  Uebermacht. 
Miinchen.  K.  Alber.  1940. 3.20  marks. — 
An  ugly  problem  of  conscience,  handled 
bv  a  high-minded  and  talented  writer. 

*  Leo  Weissmantel.  Venus  und  der  An- 
tiquar.  Mainz.  Matthias-Griinewald- 
Verlag.  1940.  3.80  marks. — Amusing 
story  of  a  pseudo-antique. 

^  Leo  Weissmantel.  Der  Wahn  der 
Marietta  di  Bernardis.  Mainz.  Matthias- 
Griinewald-Verlag.  1940.  2.80  marks. — 
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Tragedy  of  a  devoted  priest  in  an  Italian 
village  of  smugglers. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Clemens  Briihl.  Die  Sagan.  Berlin. 
Steuben- Verlag.  Illustrated. — Biography 
of  a  strong-minded  Silesian  lady  states¬ 
man. 

*  Dr.  J.  W.  Ernst.  Die  Erzdhlung  vom 
Sterben  des  Mani.  Basel.  Geering.  1941. 
132  pp.  6.50  francs. — Reconstruction  of 
a  powerful  religious  movement  of  the 
3rd  century  A.  D. 

^  Rolf  G.  Haebler.  Wie  unsere  Waffen 
warden.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1940.  Illus¬ 
trated.  5  marks. — Readable  account  of 
man’s  inventions  for  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-man,  from  ancient  times  till 
yesterday. 

*  Georg  von  Hase.  Die  Kriegsmarine 
erobert  Norwegens  Fjorde.  Leipzig. 
Hase  &  Koehler.  1940.  Illustrated.  4.80 
marks. — A  naval  officer  records  for  Ger¬ 
man  youth  the  conquest  of  Norway. 

*  Albert  Klein.  Voll(  und  Reich  in  der 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  Berlin.  Gren- 
ze  und  Ausland.  1940. — Manifest  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  German  people  as  shown  in 
its  past. 

*  J.  Lortz.  Die  Reformation  in  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1939-40.  436 
and  332  pp.  19  and  25  marks  each. — An 
important  contribution  to  church  his¬ 
tory. 

*  Hermann  Rauschning.  Die  Conser¬ 
vative  Revolution.  New  York.  Freiheit- 
Verlag.  1941. 301  pp.  $2.50. — His  friend¬ 
ship  and  subsequent  break  with  Hitler. 

*  Friedrich  Stieve.  W endepunCte  eu- 
ropdischer  Geschichte.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
3rd  edition,  1940.  250  pp.  Illustrated. 
7.50  marks. — High  points  of  European 
history,  from  the  Thirty  Years’  War  to 
the  present. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Richard  Gerlach.  Dcdmatinisches 


Tagebuch.  Darmstadt.  Wittich.  Illus¬ 
trated.  5.60  marks. — ^A  Reisefiihrer 
which  is  both  readable  and  practical. 

*  Ernst  Herrmann.  Wege  zum  Nord- 
pol.  Braunschweig.  G.  Wensel.  1940.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  8.50  marks. — A.  distinguished 
explorer  records  2,000  years  of  search 
for  Farthest  North. 

*  Joachim  Schulz.  Die  deutschen 
V oiks gruppen  in  Siidosteuropa.  Leipzig. 
Teubner.  1940. — Historical  and  statis¬ 
tical  material  for  the  general  reader. 

*  Dr.  Antonia  Wolpert.  Das  sieben- 
burgischsdchsische  Volk  Spiegel 
seines  heimatlichen  Schrifttums.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1940. — An  at¬ 
tempt  to  probe  the  Saxon  character  and 
individuality. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  A.  Gehlen.  Der  Mensch.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1940.  471  pp. 
12  and  14  marks. — His  nature  and  his 

Slace  in  the  world. 

'  Rudolf  Ibel.  Vom  dienenden  Geist. 
Berlin-Lichterfelde.  Widukind-Verlag 
Alexander  Voss.  5.40  marks. — Sub-title: 
Betrachtungen  zur  Wiedergeburt 
deutscher  Kultur. 

*  B.  Juhos.  Erkenntnisformen  in  Na- 
tur-  und  Geisteswissenschaften.  Leipzig. 
Pan-Verlag.  1940.  60  pp.  2.50  marks. — 
Based  on  a  consideration  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  science  and  philosophy. 

*  Hugo  Reimann.  Henry  Mores  Bedeu- 
tungfiir  die  Gegenwart.  Basel.  Geering. 
1941.  65  pp.  3.50  francs. — The  idealistic 
philosophy  of  this  contemporary  of 
Hobbes  and  Descartes. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  E.  Hermann.  Sprache  und  Erkennt- 
nistheorie.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck 
und  Ruprecht.  1940.  20  pp.  1  mark. — 
The  learning  of  speech  from  earliest 
childhood. 

*  Werner  Kortwich.  Filmbrevier.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Herbig.  1940. 155  pp. — A  humorous 
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survey,  touched  up  with  experiences 
from  his  own  career. 

^  H.  Langendorfer.  Leitjaden  der  Psy¬ 
chologic.  Bonn.  Hanstein.  1940.  120  pp. 
2.30  marks. — ^An  outline  of  progress  in 
experimental  psychology. 

*  Hubert  Wilm.  Die  gotische  Holzfi- 
gur.  Stuttgart.  J.  B.  Metzler.  1940.  16 
marks. — With  172  reproductions. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

*  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  La  novela 
en  Amirica.  Quito.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
caci6n.  1941.  51  pp. — Its  roots. 

*  Jose  Victoriano  Betancourt.  Articulos 
de  costumbres.  La  Habana.  Ministerio 
de  Educacidn.  1941.  227  pp. — Selec¬ 
tions  from  a  19th  century  cuentista. 

*  Josd  Jimdnez  Borja.  Cien  anos  de  lite- 
ratura  y  otros  estudios  crtticos.  Lima. 
Club  del  Libro  Peruano.  1940.  108  pp. 
— Interesting  points  in  the  history  of 
Peruvian  literature. 

*  Antonio  Martinez  Bello.  Ideas  socia- 
les  y  econdmicas  de  Marti.  La  Habana. 
La  Verdnica.  1940.  221  pp.  fl.OO. — 
Principally,  quotations  from  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

*  Rodd.  Ideario.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1941.  145  pp.  $12.00  m.-n. — Selec¬ 
tions  from  Ariel,  Motivos  de  Prdspero, 
etc. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Ciro  Alegria.  El  mundo  es  ancho  y 
ajeno.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
509  pp. — Winner  of  the  Latin- Ameri¬ 
can  novel  prize  contest. 

*  Angel  G.  Cdrdenas.  El  Dr.  Emerson 
y  su  isla  maravillosa.  La  Habana.  Jesus 
Montera.  1941.  302  pp.  $1.00. — A  poor 
boy  from  Minnesota  becomes  a  great 
and  good  man  and  founds  an  ideal  re- 

eublic  on  a  Pacific  Island. 

Oscar  Castro  Z.  Huellas  en  la  tierra. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  157 
pp. — Short  stories  of  the  Andean  high¬ 
lands. 


^  Luis  Enrique  Ddlano.  Viejos  relatos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  270 
. — Chilean  short  stories. 

Manuel  Frontaura  Argandona.  El 
precursor.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1941.  205  pp. — ^T^e  romance  of  Don 
Joseph  Alonso  de  Ibdhez  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Potosi. 

*  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Eladio  Segura.  La 
Habana.  La  Republica.  1940.  239  pp. 
$1.00. — Novel  of  the  Andes. 

^  Conde  de  Gobineau.  El  renacimiento. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  246  pp. 
$18.00  m.-n. — His  plays,  Savonarola  and 
Cdsar  Borgia. 

^  Ramdn  J.  Sender.  Herndn  CorUs. 
Mdxico.  Ediciones  Quetzal.  1940.  168 
.  $3.00  m.-n. — A  heroic  drama. 
Ramon  J.  Sender.  Mexicayotl.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Ediciones  Quetzal.  1941.  255  pp. 
$1.50  U.  S. — Tale  of  pre-Columbian 
Mexico. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^  Juan  de  Dios  Arias.  Santander,  escri- 
tor.  Bucaramanga  (Colombia).  La  Ca¬ 
bana.  1940.  24  pp. — A  new  aspect  of  a 
founder  of  Colombian  liberty. 

**  Antonio  Bahamonde.  Mexico  es  asi. 
Mexico.  Mexico  Nuevo.  1940.  204  pp. 
$3.50  mex. — History  of  the  country 
since  1867. 

*  P.  Victor  M.  Barriga.  Documentos 
para  la  historia  de  Arequipa,  1534-1575. 
Arequipa.  La  Colmena.  1940.  422  pp. — 
Volume  II.  Based  on  the  archives  at  Are¬ 
quipa  and  Seville. 

^  (^nzalo  Aguirre  Beltrin.  El  senorio 
de  Cuauhtochco.  Mexico.  Frente  Cul¬ 
tural.  1940.  220  pp. — Agrarian  strug¬ 
gles  in  Mexico  under  the  Viceroys. 

^  Ricardo  R.  Caillet-Bois.  La  America 
espahola  y  la  revolucidn  francesa.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Rodrigueiz  Giles.  1940.  60  pp. 
— ^The  French  Revolution  is  shown  to 
have  affected  the  revolutions  in  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

^  Lord  Cochrane.  Memorias.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  295  pp.  $20.00 
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m.-n. — A  Scot  in  the  service  of  the  An¬ 
dean  Republics. 

^  Gerard  Decorme,  S.  J.  Las  ohras  de 
los  Jesuitas  mexicanos  durante  la  ipoca 
colonial,  1572-1767.  Mexico.  Porrua. 
1941.  536  pp. — Tomo  I,  Fundaciones  y 
obras. 

^  Discursos  leidos  en  la  recepcidn  pu¬ 
blico  del  Dr.  Federico  de  Cdrdova.  La 
Habana.  El  Siglo  XX.  1940.  78  pp. — 
“La  Expedicion  de  Duaba,”  the  arrival 
in  Cuba  of  protagonists  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1895. 

M  Toribio  Esquivel  Obregon.  Biografta 
de  don  Francisco  Javier  Gamboa.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Con  el  autor.  1941. 233  pp. — And  the 
political  philosophy  of  New  Spain  in  the 
18th  century. 

^  Virgilio  Ferrer  Gutierrez.  Luperdn: 
brida  y  espuela.  La  Habana.  Carasa. 
1940.  213  pp. — An  unknown  patriot. 

^  Maximo  Gomez  y  Baez.  Diario  de 
campana,  1868-1898.  Ceiba  del  Ag^ua 
(P.  de  la  Habana).  Imprenta  Superior 
Tecnologica.  1941.  647  pp. — ^Edited  by 
a  commission  especially  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

^  Eduardo  Iturbide.  Mi  paso  por  la 
vida.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1941.  275  pp. 
— He  was  especially  active  during  the 
Revolution,  1913-1918. 

^  Rodrigo  Octavio  Langaard  Mcnezes. 
Mis  memorias  de  los  otros.  Buenos  Aires. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Brasilenos  Tra- 
ducidos  al  Castellano.  1940.  390  pp. — 
Memoirs  of  a  Brazilian  politician,  jur¬ 
ist,  and  foreign  representative. 

*  Cesar  Lizardi  Ramos,  editor.  Los 
mayas  antiguos.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1941.  361  pp. — A  group  of  spe¬ 
cialists  discuss  various  phases  of  ethnol¬ 
ogy  and  archaeology. 

■  Casto  Fulgencio  L6pez.  La  Guaira. 
Caracas.  Ateneo  de  Caracas.  1941.  173 
pp.  3  Bs. — And  its  role  in  the  wars  for 
independence. 

^  M.  Isidro  Mendez.  Marti.  La  Haba¬ 
na.  Imprenta  Fernindez.  1941.  311  pp. 
— Life  and  work. 

^  J.  M.  Miquel  y  Verges.  La  indepen- 
dencia  mexicana  y  la  prensa  insurgente. 


Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1941. 
343  pp. — Consists  of  excerpts  from  the 
most  exciting  news  stories,  proclama¬ 
tions,  diatribes,  etc. 

^  O'Higgins  pintado  por  si  mismo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  152 
pp.  $14.00  m.-n. — His  own  documents, 
with  prologue  by  Luis  Alberto  Sdnehez, 
and  notes  by  various  scholars. 

*  Jos6  Manuel  P6rez  Cabrera.  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Paula  Santander.  La  Habana. 
El  Siglo  XX.  1940.  44  pp. — ^Address  at 
the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Colombian  liberator’s  death. 

^  Salvador  A.  P^rez  Leyba.  El  genera- 
lisimo  Trujillo  Molina,  la  convencidn 
Dominico- Americana  y  la  politico  del 
buen  vecino.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Listm 
Diario.  1940.  47  pp. — Brief  outline  of 
Dominican  relations  with  the  United 
States  since  1907. 

^  Gonzalo  de  Quesada  y  Miranda. 
Marti,  el  hombre.  La  Habana.  Fernan¬ 
dez  y  Cia.  1940.  316  pp.  $2.00. — As 
shown  by  letters  and  writings  of  the  hero 
and  his  intimates. 

^  Luis  Rodriguez-Embil.  Jose  Marti,  el 
santo  de  America.  La  Habana.  Impren¬ 
ta  Fernandez.  1941.  263  pp. — A  critical 
biographical  study. 

^  Silvio  Zavala  y  Maria  Castelo.  Fuen- 
tes  para  la  historia  del  trabajo  en  Nueva 
Espana.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1940.  253,  555  pp, — ^Documents 
on  the  personal  influence  of  viceroys  on 
policies. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKWAYS 

*  Alejandro  de  Humboldt.  Viaje  a  las 
regiones  equinocciedes  del  nuevo  conti- 
nente.  Caracas.  Biblioteca  Venezolana 
de  Cultura.  1941.  406  pp. — Third  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  projected  complete  translation. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

*  Rafael  Alberti.  Poesia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1940.  317  pp.  5  pesos. — A  col- 
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lection  of  poems  written  between  1924 
and  1939. 

*  Manuel  Gonzilez  Flores.  Gotas  en  el 
mar.  Mi^xico.  Surco.  1941.  75  pp. — Deli¬ 
cate  and  sensitive  lyrics. 

*  Jos6  Ram6n  Heredia.  Gong  en  el 
tiempo.  Caracas.  Grupo  Viernes.  1941. 
49  pp.— His  poems,  collected  from  va¬ 
rious  Venezuelan  magazines. 

*  Vicente  Huidobro.  El  ciudadano  del 
olvido.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
150  pp.  $15.00  m.-n. — His  poems,  1924- 
1934. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

*  Justino  Ferndndez,  Vicente  T.  Men¬ 
doza,  Antonio  Rodriguez  Luna.  Dan- 
zas  de  los  concheros  en  San  Miguel  de 
Allende.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1941.  51  pp.  4.00  m.-n. — Historical  and 
choreographical  study  with  musical 
texts  and  eight  full  page  color  plates. 

*  Adolfo  Salazar.  Forma  y  expresidn  en 
la  musica.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexi¬ 
co.  1941.  125  pp. — One  more  number  in 
the  list  of  this  Spanish  critic. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  Aureus.  Bancos  y  banqueros.  Santia¬ 
go  de  Chile.  1940.  202  pp.  $15.00  m.-n. 
— Translated  from  the  French  by  Luis 
Alberto  Sinchez. 

^  F^lix  Esteban  Cichero.  La  muerte  del 
indio.  Junm  (Argentina).  Edicidn  Ori- 
entacidn.  1940. — Analysis  and  suggested 
solution  of  his  problem. 

*  Baltasar  Dromundo.  Elogio  de  la 
politica.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1941.  137 
pp. — An  essay  on  Latin  American  poli¬ 
tics  and  politicians. 

*  Julian  Gorkin.  Canibales  politicos. 
Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  351  pp.  3.50 
pesos. — Sub-tide:  Hitler  y  Stalin  en  Es- 
pana.  Memories  of  an  anti-Stalin  Rus¬ 
sian  socialist  who  knows  how  Hider  and 
Stalin  intrigued  in  Spain. 

*  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  El  crimen  en  los 
EE.  UU.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1941.  255  pp.  $23.00  m.-n.— The  G-Man 
speaks. 


*  Manuel  L6pez-Rey.  Masas,  literatura 
y  politica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimen- 
to.  1941.  80  pp. — An  essay  on  the 
plague  of  dictatorships,  which,  the  au¬ 
thor  declares,  are  the  indirect  result  of 
war. 

*  Roberto  H.  Marfany.  El  indio  en  la 
colonizacidn  de  Buenos  Aires.  Buenos 
Aires.  Talleres  Grdficos  de  la  Penitencia 
Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires.  1940.  109 
pp. — Relations  with  Indian  labor  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  hostile  tribes  in  the 
South. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  A  trav6s  del  desas- 
tre.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  147 
pp.  $15.00  m.-n. — How  a  free  spirit  saw 
the  war  in  France 

^  Andrd  Morize.  Francia  despu6s  de  la 
derrota.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
177  pp.  $18.  m.-n. — His  lectures  in  New 
York,  December  1940. 

^  Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno.  El  derecho  in- 
ternacional  publico  ante  la  corte  supre- 
ma.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  de  la  Uni- 
versidad.  1941.  373  pp. — Tlie  Argendne 
conception  of  International  law. 

^  Luis  Sinchez  Pontdn.  En  la  educa- 
ci6n  de  las  masas  reside  la  grandeza  de 
la  nacidn.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educa- 
ci6n  Publica.  1941.  23  pp. — A  lecture 
delivered  at  Ann  Arbor,  July  1941. 

^  Victor  Serge.  Hitler  contra  Stalin. 
Mexico.  Quetzal.  226  pp.  2.50  pesos. — 
An  old  Trotzkyite  who  does  not  love 
Russia  more  but  Germany  less. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

^  Jos6  Gaos.  Antologia  filosdfica.  Me¬ 
xico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en  Mexico.  361 
pp. — This  volume  devoted  to  the 
Greeks. 

*  Armando  Gonzalez  Rodriguez.  La 
crisis  de  la  fe  religiosa.  Santiago  de  Chi¬ 
le.  Ercilla.  1941.  239  pp. — Faith  and 
materialistic  despair. 

^  Luis  Recas6ns  Siches.  Vida  humana, 
sociedad  y  derecho.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espaha  en  Mexico.  1939.  386  pp. — The 
philosophy  of  law. 
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^  Antonio  Reyes.  Averroes  y  Lulio. 
4th  edition.  Caracas.  Cecilio  Acosta. 

1940.  185  pp.  5  Bs. — Sub-title:  El  racio- 
nalismo  averroista  y  el  razonamiento  lu- 
liano. 

^  Antonio  Reyes.  Teresa,  ante  la  vida 
y  en  el  verso.  Caracas.  Impresores  Uni- 
dos.  1941.  108  pp. — Santa  Teresa,  Juan 
de  la  Cruz,  and  Teresa’s  confessor,  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Alcantara. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

^  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  Manera  de 
vivir.  La  Habana.  Palacio.  1941.  109  pp. 
— Essays  on  literary,  artistic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  subjects. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Pasado  inmediato. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1941. 
196  pp. — Essays  on  things  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can,  mostly  literary  and  historical. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick.  La  Biblio- 
teca  pdblica  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Chicago.  American  Library  Association. 

1941.  60  pp.  75c. — One  of  the  great 

Shenomena  of  the  New  World 

Marion  S.  Carnovsky.  Introduccidn 
a  la  prdctica  bibliotecaria  en  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Chicago.  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation.  1941.  146  pp.  11.50. — ^The  A. 
L.  A.  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
library  science  in  Latin  America. 

^  J.  Fr6d6ric  Find.  Elementos  de  bibli- 
ologia.  Buenos  Aires.  Coni.  1940.  368 
pp. — Based  on  French  university  re¬ 
quirements. 

*  Emil  Ludwig.  Sobre  la  felicidad  y 
el  amor.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
191  pp. — ^The  translation  by  Salvador 
T611ez. 

^  Adolfo  Mendndez  Samara.  Breviario 
de  psicologia.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1941. 
318  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — A  concise  intro¬ 
duction. 

*  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo.  Diez  dias  en 
Yucatdn.  Mexico.  Botas.  1941.  90  pp. — 
Travelogue  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a 
friend. 


*  Alejandro  Tarragd.  Exploremos  el 
cielo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
183  pp. — Popular  astronomy. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

^  Carlo  Calcaterra.  11  Parnaso  in  rivolta. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1940.  324  pp.  30 
lire. — Baroque  and  anti-baroque  in 
Italian  poetry. 

^  Domenico  Pastorino.  Gabriele  D’An¬ 
nunzio.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1941.  280 
pp.  15  lire. — Viewed  from  a  somewhat 
original  standpoint. 

^  Giuseppe  de  Robertis.  Scrittori  ita- 
liani  del  Novecento.  Firenze.  Le  Mon- 
nier.  1940.  147  pp.  20  lire. — Ten  years 
of  criticism. 

*  Italo  Siciliano.  Le  origini  delle  Can- 
zoni  di  Gesta.  Padova.  C.  E.  D.  A.  M. 
1940.  219  pp.  30  lire. — A  lively  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problem. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

^  Arrigo  Benedetti.  7  Misteri  della  citth. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  200  pp.  10  lire. — ^The 
joys  and  sorrows  hidden  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  city. 

*  Alba  de  Cispedes.  Euga.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1940.  350  pp.  15  lire. — 14 
short  stories  and  a  novella  in  varying 
moods. 

K  Dante  Dini.  Madeo.  Milano.  Antonio 
Vallardi.  1940.  141  pp.  15  lire. — A  kind 
of  peasant  Uncle  Remus. 

**  Daria  Banfi  Malaguzzi.  7/  cerchio 
d’oro.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  271  pp. 
12  lire. — Moral  book  full  of  noble  char¬ 
acters  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances. 

^  Vito  Perroni.  7/  gagliardetto.  Milano. 
Vallardi.  1940.  235  pp. — A.  little  boy 
during  the  rise  of  Fascism. 

^  Flavia  Steno.  Sissignora.  Milano.  Son- 
zogno.  1940.  373  pp.  12  lire. — ^A  litde 
servant  girl  in  several  middle<lass 
homes. 

^  Olga  Visentini.  Capinero  di  Malta. 
Torino.  Society  Editrice  Internazionale. 
1940.  288  pp.  12.60  lire. — Mystery  story. 
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*  Ettorc  dc  Zuani.  Sola  Emigranti. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1940.  210  pp.  12  lire. 
— Short  stories  of  Italians  in  Spain  and 
South  America. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Carlo  Agrati.  Giuseppe  Sirtori  *‘il 
primo  dei  Mille"  Bari.  Laterza.  1940. 

300  pp.  25  lire. — ^The  adventurous  life 
of  Garibaldi’s  lieutenant. 

^  Lucio  d’Ambra.  II  Poeta  in  mezzo 
alia  Cipria.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1940. 
216  pp.  16  lire. — Biography  of  Giu¬ 
seppe  Parini. 

^  Gustavo  Brigante  Colonna.  Olimpia 
Pamphili  ^'Cardinal  Padrone.*'  1584- 
1667.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1941.  320  pp. 
16  lire. — Lively  picture  of  an  ambitious 
woman  at  the  court  of  Innocent  X. 

*  Alfredo  Fabietti.  Le  Crociate.  Mila¬ 
no.  Vallardi.  1940.  239  pp.  12  lire. — 
Their  inception,  conduct,  and  heroes. 

*  Alfredo  Fabietti.  Stanley  alia  ricerca 
di  Emin  Pascia.  Torino.  Paravia.  1940. 

301  pp.  9  lire. — Stanley’s  second  voyage, 
told  for  children. 

*  I.  Huizinga.  Erasmo.  Torino.  Einau- 
di.  1941.  300  pp.  21  lire. — The  humanist 
made  human. 

*  Emanuele  Correa  d’Oliveira.  Roma 
imperiale  ai  tempi  Trajano.  Milano. 
Ce^hina.  1940.  277  pp.  16  lire. — ^Lively 
description  of  Roman  life,  firmly  backed 
^  careful  research. 

*  Maria  B.  Pasini.  Rondinina,  fior  di 
gioia.  Milano.  Sonzogno.  200  pp.  8  lire. 
— A  child’s  life,  by  her  mother. 

*  Alfredo  Patroni.  I  Fratelli  Calvi.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Agnelli.  253  pp.  15  lire. — ^Four 
heroes  of  World  War  I. 

*  Luigi  Ugolini.  Con  Magellano  intor- 
no  al  mondo.  Torino.  Societa  Editrice 
Internazionale.  1940.  223  pp.  10  lire. — 
From  the  narrative  of  his  Italian  com¬ 
panion  Antonio  Pigafetta. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Mario  Appelius.  Al  di  W  della  grande 


muraglia.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1940.  25 
and  30  lire. — ^Lively  picture  of  impor¬ 
tant  far  eastern  regions. 

*  Vittorio  G.  Rossi.  Sabbia.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1940. 263  pp.  15  lire. — ^Travel 
book  with  emphasis  on  the  human  cle¬ 
ment. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

*  Corrado  Govoni.  Pellegrino  d'A- 
more.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1941.  204 
pp.  15  lire. — Love  poems,  both  of  the 
^irit  and  of  the  senses. 

■  Niccolb  Sigillino.  Retrospettiva.  Mo¬ 
dena.  Guanda.  1940.  198  pp.  10  lire. — 
Lyric  poems. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

^  Ugo  Bcrnasconi.  Adolfo  Wildt.  Mi¬ 
lano.  All’Inscgna  del  Pcsce  d’Oro.  1941. 
— One  of  the  significant  sculptors  of  the 
first  third  of  this  century. 

*  Raffaello  Franchi.  Giovanni  Colacic- 
chi.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1941.  40  pp.  30 
ill.  12  lire. — Cultural  development  of  a 
contemporary  artist. 

^  Giovanni  Papini.  Medardo  Rosso. 
Milano.  Hoepli.  1940.  39  pp.  10  lire. — 
Story  of  a  Torinesc  sculptor  in  pictures. 
Guide  to  the  study  of  Italian  art. 

*  Agnoldomenico  Pica.  Architettura 
moderna  in  Italia.  Milano.  Hoepli. 
1941.  560  pp.  850  ill.  320  lire.— A  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  all  its  phases  and  tenden¬ 
cies. 

^  Fernanda  Wittgens.  Mentore.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1941.  730  pp.  128  ill.  80  lire.— 
Guide  to  the  stdy  of  Italian  art. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

^  Mario  Bendiscioli.  II  Problema  della 
giustificazione.  Brescia.  Morcelliana. 
1940.  5  lire. — Historical  development  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  sin  and  re¬ 
demption. 

*  Domenico  Budini.  Alessandro  Man- 
zoni.  Bologna.  Salesiana.  1940.  404  pp. 
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26  lire. — As  a  Christian  and  Catholic 
philosopher. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

M  Julius  Evola.  Sintesi  di  dottrina  della 
razza.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1941.  308  pp. 
18  lire. — Its  biological,  social,  political 
and  cultural  elements. 

^  Lauro  Mainardi.  Nazionditd  e  spazi 
vitali.  Roma.  Cremonese.  1941.  200  pp. 
15  lire. — Principles  of  nationalism. 

^  Odon  Por.  Finanza  nuova.  Firenze. 
Le  Monnier.  1940.  88  pp.  10  lire. — Illu¬ 
minating  suggestions  for  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  world. 

^  Corrado  Zoli.  UUltimo  conflitto 
cino-giapponese.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier. 
1940.  356  pp.  35  lire. — And  its  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  European  struggle. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Giulio  Bertoni.  Profilo  linguistico 
d'ltalia.  Modena.  Society  Tipografica 
Modenese.  1940.  118  pp.  15  lire. — ^Not 
too  technical  history  of  Italian  dialects. 
^  Erminio  Carlinfanti.  Sierologia  e  sie- 
rodiagnostica.  Milano.  1st.  Sieroterapico 
Milanese.  1941.  404  pp.  30  lire. — Clear 
and  complete. 

*  P.  S.  Rivetta.  //  centauro  maltese.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ceschina.  1940.  183  pp.  12  lire. — 
A  “linguistic  monstrosity.” 

K  Trabalza  e  Allodoli.  La  Grammatica 
degVItaliani.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1939. 
381  pp.  15  lire. — Sixth  edition  of  a 
standard  reference  grammar. 

ENGLISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Molly  Rainey  Bishop.  Our  Spanish 
Journey.  Boston.  Bellman.  1941.  274  pp. 
$2.50. — ^Novelized  account  of  a  tour  of 
pre-Franco  Spain. 

*  Anna  Reiner.  The  Coward  Heart. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1941.  438  pp.  $2.50. 
— Nazi  refugees  in  Paris  before  the  war. 
^  Mikhail  Sholokov.  The  Don  Flows 
Home  to  the  Sea.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1941. 777  pp.  $3.50. — The  Don  Cossacks 
just  after  the  Revolution. 


^  Georges  Simenon.  Maigret  Keeps  a 
Rendezvous.  New  York.  Harcourt 
Brace.  1941.  312  pp.  $2.00.— Fifth  Vol¬ 
ume  of  a  series  of  Simenon  translations. 

Joseph  Wittlin.  Salt  of  the  Earth. 
New  York.  Sheridan  House.  1941.  214 
pp.  $2.50. — Polish  prize  winning  novel 
about  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

^  M.  A.  Enan.  Decisive  Moments  in 
the  History  of  Islam.  Lahore.  Ashraf. 
1941.  294  pp.  4/8  Rs. — Decisive  encoun¬ 
ters  between  East  and  West. 

*  George  P.  Hammond  and  Agapito 
Rey.  Narrative  of  the  Coronado  Expe¬ 
dition,  1540-1542.  Albuquerque.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1940.  425 
pp. — Introduction  and  translations  of 
29  documents. 

^  Dominic  G.  Kosiry.  A  History  of 
Hungary.  Cleveland.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Bibliophile  Society.  1941.  482  pp. 
$2.75. — The  author  was  a  professor  of 
Eotvos  College,  Budapest. 

ENGLISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

*  Hakon  Mielche.  Journey  to  the 
World's  End.  New  York.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  1941.  297  pp.  $2.50. — ^Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Marginal  drawings  by  the 
author.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by 
M.  A.  Michael. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

*  Richard  Aldington.  The  ViJ^ing  Booi( 
of  Poetry.  New  York.  Viking  Press. 
1941.  1272  pp.  $3.50. — The  poets  in 
English,  from  earliest  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

*  Andreas  Capellanus.  The  Art  of 
Courtly  Love.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1941.  218  pp.  $2.75. — 
A  mediaeval  poem  translated  with  notes 
^  John  Jay  Parry. 

*  John  Harsen  Rhoades.  From  the 
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Crow's  Nest.  New  York.  Privately 
Printed.  1941.  70  pp. — ^Poems. 

ENGLISH  ARTS,  MUSIC 

V  Samuel  Chamberlain,  editor.  This 
Realm,  This  England.  New  York.  Hast¬ 
ings  House.  1941. 180  pp.  $3.75. —  Etch¬ 
ings,  several  dozen  of  them,  portraying 
famous  or  charming  scenes. 

*  Lionello  Venturi.  Art  Criticism  Now. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1941.  63  pp.  $2.00.— His  1941  lectures 
at  John  Hopkins. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  The  Continental  Doctrine  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Senate.  Mexico.  Department  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  1941.  120  pp. — 
Mosdy  speeches  on  relationships  with 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Latin  Republics. 

*  David  Cushman  Coyle.  America. 
Washington,  D.  C.  National  Home  Lib¬ 
rary  Foundation.  1941.  91  pp.  25c. — h. 
challenge  to  Americans. 

*  Stephen  A.  Day.  We  Must  Save  the 
Republic.  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  Flanders 
HaU.  1941.  128  pp.  $1.00.— An  fllinois 
Congressman  tells  what  is  wrong  with 
the  present  attitude  toward  the  war. 

*  Ralph  Townsend.  Seeding  Foreign 
Trouble.  San  Francisco.  Privately  Print¬ 
ed.  1940.  110  pp.  35c. — ^For  isolationists. 

ENGLISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

^  Dr.  Burhan  Ahmad  Faruqi.  The  Mu- 
jaddid's  Conception  of  Tawhid.  Lahore. 
Ashraf.  1940.  192  pp.  3  Rs. — ^A  pro¬ 
found  and  complex  study  of  a  moot 
int  in  Islamic  theology. 

T.  K.  Feng.  Ashimsa  in  Blac\  and 
White.  Shanghai.  Kaiming  Book  Co. 
138  pp. — 60  black  and  white  drawings, 
all  illustrating  harmony  between  men 
and  animals.  Captions  in  English  and 
Chinese.  Text  in  Chinese. 

*  Pi-Cheng  Lee,  Editor.  An  Outline  of 
Karma.  China  (no  more  specific  address 


or  publisher).  102  pp. — A  presentation 
of  Buddhist  doctrine.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  in  English. 

*  Shri  Yogendra.  Yoga:  Personal  Hy¬ 
giene.  Bombay.  Yoga  Institute.  1941. 
301  pp.  $2.00. — ^Yoga  in  the  light  of 
modern  science. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

^  The  Badianus  Manuscript  (Codex 
Barberini,  Latin  241)  Vatican  Library: 
An  Aztec  Herbal  of  1552.  Baltimore. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1940.  xxrv  -|- 
341  pp. — ^Introduction,  translation  and 
notes  by  Emily  Walcott  Emmart. 

*  E.  Bracale.  Student^ s  and  Traveler's 
Portuguese  Conversational  Manual. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1941.  82  pp.  40c. 
— A  handy  phrase  book. 

*  Arthur  E.  Gropp.  Guide  to  Libraries 
and  Archives  in  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  Panama,  Bermuda,  and 
British  Guiana.  New  Orleans.  Tulane 
University.  1941. 721  pp. — ^With  supple¬ 
mentary  information  on  private  libra¬ 
ries,  bewkbinding,  printing,  and  book¬ 
selling. 

*  Anita  M.  Ker.  Mexican  Government 
Publications.  Washington.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1940.  333  pp.  $1.25. — 
Its  more  important  printed  utterances 
from  1825  to  1936. 

*  Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  Guide  to  Materials  on  American 
Spanish.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  114  pp. — ^Available 
writings  on  the  growth  of  the  American 
language. 

ICELANDIC  FICTION 

V  Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Heidaharmur. 
Reykjavik.  Menningar  -  fraedslusam- 
band.  Althydu.  1940.  251  pp. — ^Novel  of 
sturdy,  virtuous  Iceland  timers. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

*  Walther  Schultz.  Imot  Assassino, 
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P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  216  pp. — 
International  intrigue  and  wild  adven¬ 
ture. 

M  Tasso  da  Silveira.  S6  tu  voltaste? 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  243  pp. — 
Tragedy  of  workingmen. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

^  Gandin  da  Fonseca.  Santos  Dumont. 
Rio.  Vecchi.  1940.  325  pp. — ^FuU  length 
biography  of  the  great  Brazilian  pion¬ 
eer  in  aviation. 

*  Afranio  Peixoto.  Pequena  histdria 
das  Americas.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia 
Editora  Nacional.  1940.  280  pp. — R6su- 
of  American  history  including  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Latin 
countries. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLKLORE 

^  Ernesto  Vinhaes.  Aventuras  de  um 
Reporter  na  Amazonia.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1941.  202  pp. — He  accompanied 
a  surveying  expedition. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

Everardo  Backhauser.  Ensaio  de  Bio- 
tipedogia  educacional.  Pdrto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1941.  287  pp. — ^Developing  the 
thought  of  the  Italian  school  far  beyond 
its  original  limits. 

K  Euryalo  Cannabrava.  Sets  temas  do 
Espirito  Moderno.  Sao  Paulo.  Panora¬ 
ma.  231  pp. — ^Education,  sociology, 
philosophy  in  modern  life. 

Cervantes  (La  Habana)  for  October- 
November  19^0  carries  a  plea  for  some 
kind  of  inter-American  action  against 
literary  piracy  in  the  held  of  transla¬ 
tions,  which  seems  to  have  assumed 
scandalous  proportions. 

Cervantes  (La  Habana)  notes  a  great 
enthusiasm  in  Italy  for  the  classics,  and 
suggests  as  one  reason  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  contemporaries  are  mobilized  and 


unable  to  write;  as  another,  the  obses¬ 
sion  of  present-^y  writers  with  public 
questions,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
smother  originality. 

The  Uni6n  Cultural  Americana  (Sui- 
rez,  854,  Buenos  Aires)  is  considering 
a  project  for  organizing  a  Primer  Con- 
greso  Americano  de  Escritores,  to  take 
place  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1942.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  at  least  one  book  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  membership.  Subjects  on 
the  tentative  program  d^  chiefly  with 
the  problems  of  sales  and  distribution. 

Literary  studies  and  criticism  form  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Revista  de  litera- 
tura  mexicana,  the  Erst  number  of 
which  appeared  in  Mexico  for  July-Sep- 
tember  1940.  It  is  directed  by  Antonio 
Castro  Leal,  and  has  on  its  stafl  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eminences  from  both  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  The  Revista  is  published  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  202,  Mexico  (D.  F.).  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  in  the  United  States  is  $5.00. 

[In  the  USSR]  **As  a  speech  is  given 
it  is  translated,  at  once  and  simulta¬ 
neously,  into  ten  or  twenty  langtiages 
by  a  battery  of  translators.  Every  seat  in 
the  assembly  hall  is  provided  with  an 
earphone;  every  member  plugs  the 
phone  so  as  to  hear  only  the  language 
of  his  choice.  Thus  engineering  repro¬ 
duces  the  Pentecostal  miracle  and  the 
new  Aposdes  also  receive  the  gift  of 
tongues.”  —  Albert  Gu6rard,  in  The 
American  Scholar. 

President  Aguirre  Cerda  recendy 
called  a  meeting  of  representative  Chi¬ 
lean  writers,  journalists,  artists  and 
other  intellectuals  to  draw  up  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  pensions  for  intellectuab. 

Alberto  Ghiraldo  has  just  published 
a  350-page  Archivo  de  Rubin  Dario,  in 
which  he  has  collected  a  large  part  of 
the  poet’s  correspondence.  The  letters, 
including  some  from  Unamuno,  Juan 
Ram6n  Jimenez,  Amado  Nervo,  Inge- 
nieros,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazin,  and  Vargas 
Vila,  were  found,  already  classified  and 
perfeedy  preserved,  in  Navalzaus,  a  lit- 
de  town  of  Avila. 


BOOKS  WANTED 

A  Books  Wanted  List  is  continued  in 
this  issue  in  reply  to  the  request  of  dealers 
and  subscribers  for  assistance  in  locating 
foreign  language  publications  now  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  because  of  disturbed  in- 
temational  communication.  Reply  should 
be  made  direct  to  the  advertiser  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
booh.  Many  titles  on  your  shelves  may 
now  be  actively  in  demand.  Rates:  seven 
cents  Per  line  (38  characters),  minimum 
charge  of  forty  cents,  payable  in  advance. 
Address:  Boohs  Wanted,  Books  Abroad, 
University  of  Ohlahoma,  Norman,  Ohla- 
homa. 


CHARTEROCK 
Rotalsad,  New  Jersey 


books  on  the  early  West,  South,  Confederate 
States,  Texas,  California,  Arkansas,  Ohio, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Utah,  etc.;  personal  nar¬ 
ratives,  Indians,  overland  travels,  early  rail¬ 
roads,  canals,  rivers,  etc. 

’"'^^^'universityIook^ 

Norman,  Oklahoma 

Loeb  Classics.  Aristophanes,  2  vols.  1930-38, 
Cloth.  Euripides,  Vols.  1-2,  1916,  Cloth. 
Foreman.  Indian  Removal. 

Rollins.  The  Cowboy. 

Nice.  Birds  of  Oklahoma. 

Vestal.  Fandango. 

RICHARD  S.  WORMSER 
22  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City 

E^ly  Books,  preferably  illustrated,  in  any 
language  on  photography;  forestry;  brew¬ 
ing,  wines  and  distilling;  tobacco;  cookery 
and  any  other  trade,  profession  or  industry. 


Unusual  Wants  promptly  supplied.  Catalogs 
free. 

CHARLES  F.  HEARTMAN 
The  Book  Farm,  Hattiesberg,  Miss. 

Books  and  Pamphlets,  Manuscript  Material 
Relating  to  North  America  in  the  French 
Language. 

Books  and  Pamphlets,  Manuscript  Material 
Relating  to  North  America  in  the  Spanish 
Language. 

Books  and  Pamphlets,  Manuscript  Material 
Relating  to  North  America  in  the  Geiman 
Language. 

Books  and  Pamphlets,  Manuscript  Material 
Relating  to  North  America  in  all  Foreign 
Languages. 

First  Foreign  Printings  of  All  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Authors. 

Texas  Colonization  Schemes,  in  All  Lan¬ 
guages,  Etc.,  Etc. 

R.  T.  HOUSE 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 

Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Misirables,  in  French, 
bound. 

^'^'^™national1oci^ 

F.  0.  Box  1 12,  Miami,  Florida,  U.  S.  A. 

Americana  purchased  for  cash.  Wanted  at  all 

times  old  books  on  America,  Canada,  South 

America,  in  any  language ;  especially  wanted: 


I  Clauified  Services  | 

I  Classified,  Personal,  and  literary  service  | 
I  advertisements,  if  consonant  with  the  | 
I  purposes  and  character  of  Books  Abroad,  | 
I  vnll  now  be  accepted  for  this  page.  Rates:  | 
I  ten  cents  per  word  including  signature.  | 
I  Remittance  for  full  amount  must  accom-  | 
I  pany  the  advertising  copy.  Address  Clas-  | 
I  sified  Department,  Books  Abroad,  Uni- 1 
I  versity  of  Oklahoma, Norman,Oklahoma.  | 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiMiinnuitiniiNiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiMiiiiiiiiMiNiHiiiiiiiiiiii!: 

FREE  bargain  catalogue.  Publishers’  over¬ 
stock.  NATIONAL  BOOKSELLERS,  Box 
112,  Miami,  Florida. 


“The  Course  in  Professional  Writing 
offered  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
(under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  W.  S. 
Campbell,  “Stimley  Vestal”)  sounds  so 
efficient  and  intelligent,  whether  taken  in 
person  or  by  correspondence,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  refer  to  it  many  applicants 
who  wish  that  kind  of  information  and 
training.” — ^The  Saturday  Review  of  Lit¬ 
erature  (May  13,  1939 — page  21).  For 
particulars  write 

STANLEY  VESTAL 

University  of  Oklahoma  Norman,  Okla. 


BOOKS  ABROAD 

An  International  Quarterly  of  Comment  on  Foreign  Books 
SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  $2.00  a  year, 

$3.00  for  two  years,  fifty  cents  each. 

Address 

Circulation  Manager,  Books  Abroad,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
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The  most  detrimental  of  these  sadistic 
publications,  one  called  Paquin,  was 
suppressed,  along  with  several  of  its 
imitators,  under  the  Printing  Law. 
However,  the  Disney  characters  still  re¬ 
main  in  favor,  along  with  Popeye  and 
some  of  more  local  fame  such  as  “La 
gata  cicerona,”  “Bombln,”  and  “Pedro 
Harapos.” 

The  Instituto  de  Literatura  Puerto- 
rriquena,  created  by  the  legislature  of 
the  island  to  stimulate  literary  produc¬ 
tion  among  Puerto  Rican  writers,  has 
awarded  a  $1000  prize  to  Fernando 
Sierra  Berdecia  for  his  comedy  Esta 
noche  juega  el  jol(er,  and  $500  prizes  to 
Joaquin  L6pez  L6pez  for  his  volume  of 
poems,  Romancero  de  la  luna,  and  Julia 
de  Burgos  for  her  Cancidn  de  la  verdad 
sencilla. 

The  Rutgers  University  Press  an¬ 
nounces  the  publication  of  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  reproduction  of  the  famous 
Sebastian  Cabot  map  of  the  world,  dated 
1544.  The  map  is  reproduced  in  collo¬ 
type  in  twelve  sections,  each  16  by  22 
inches,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  short 
discussion  of  the  map  and  of  Sebastian 


Cabot,  by  the  veteran  geographer  Ed¬ 
ward  Lu^er  Stevenson.  The  publication 
is  called  Sebastian  Cabot  and  His  Span¬ 
ish  Services. 

The  alarm  with  which  North  Ameri¬ 
can  parents  and  teachers  view  the 
j)lague  of  so-called  “comic”  magazines 
to  which  their  children  are  exposed  has 
its  counterpart  in  other  countries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pan  American  Union  pub¬ 
lication  Panorama.  In  El  Salvador  the 
situation  recendy  became  so  acute  that 
the  Government  undertook  an  investi- 
gadon.  As  in  the  United  States,  count¬ 
less  periodicals  were  springing  up  and 
acquiring  large  circuladons  simply  by 
purveying  the  most  graphic  and  gory 
accounts  of  the  activides  of  gangsters, 
criminals,  international  spies  and  inter¬ 
planetary  creatures.  According  to  the 
results  of  the  survey,  these  magazines 
make  their  appeal  solely  to  the  morbid 
curiosity  of  the  public. 

“Dr.  Wheeler,  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  Euphrates  College  (Arme¬ 
nia),  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage, 
and  great  energy  and  resourcefulness. 
He  was  the  type  of  man  who  fully 
recognized  the  value  of  practical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  while  direedng  the  formal  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  College  he  had  found 
time  to  teach  the  people  how  to  make 
fanning  mills  and  windmills  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  living  conditions  in  many 
ways.  .  .  .  His  quick  resourcefulness  in 
an  emergency  is,  I  think,  well  exempli¬ 
fied  by  a  tale  he  used  to  tell  of  his  early 
days  in  the  region.  While  on  a  tour  in  the 
country  he  was  held  up  by  bandits.  The 
telegraph  had  just  been  installed  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  place  where  Dr. 
Wheeler  had  been  waylaid  happened  to 
be  near  the  line.  He  walked  to  a  tele¬ 
graph  pole  and  began  to  tap  on  it. — 
‘What  are  you  doing?’  asked  the  robbers. 
— ^*1  am  sending  word  to  the  gendarmes 
to  come  and  seize  you,’  said  Dr.  Wheeler. 
— The  bandits  took  to  their  heels.’ — 
Caleb  Frank  Gates,  Not  to  Me  Only 
(Princeton  University  Press). 
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“One  of  the  richest  recent  finds  in  Western  Americana.” — Ne<w  York  Herald  Tribune. 


DIARY  &>  LETTERS  OF 

yosiah  Qre^ 

Southwestern  Enterprises 

1840-184J 

Edited  by 

MAURICE  GARLAND  FULTON 

With  an  Introduction  by 

PAUL  MORGAN 

The  first  publication  of  new-found  journals  by  the  author  of  the  classic  of 
the  plains,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies.  This  book  and  a  companion  volume 
which  will  be  published  during*’  1942,  continue  the  career  of  one  of  America’s 
most  scrupulous  observers  of  the  plains  as  they  were  in  the  eighteen  thirties 
and  forties.  Very  little  has  been  known  of  Gregg  after  1 840 — this  new  ma¬ 
terial  chronicles  his  experiences  on  the  plains,  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  book  is  an  important  first  edition  for  collectors  of  Americana} 
a  great  adventure  for  all  readers. 

4x5  pages,  illustrated,  maps,  bound  in  buckram. 

$3-50 

From  any  bookseller  or 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS:  NORMAN 
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